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Rye  {continued) 

(1904-1909) 

The  much-debated  visit  to  America  took  place 
at  last  in  1904,  and  in  ten  very  full  months  Henry 
James  secured  that  renewed  saturation  in  Ameri- 
can experience  which  he  desired  before  it  should  be 
too  late  for  his  advantage.  He  saw  far  more  of 
his  country  in  these  months  than  he  had,  ever  seen 
in  old  days.  He  went  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  writing  a  book  of  unpressions,  and  these  were 
to  be  principally  the  impressions  of  a  ^'restored 
absentee/'  reviving  the  sunken  and  overlaid  mem- 
ories of  his  youth.  But  his  memories  were  practi- 
cally of  New  York,  Newport  and  Boston  only;  to 
the  country  beyond  he  came  for  the  most  part  as 
a  complete  stranger;  and  his  voyage  of  new  dis- 
covery proved  of  an  interest  as  great  as  that  which 
he  found  in  revisiting  ancient  haunts.  The  Ameri- 
can Scene,  rather  than  the  letters  he  was  able  to 
write  in  the  midst  of  such  a  stir  of  movement,  gives 
his  account  of  the  adventure.  On  the  spot  the 
daily  assault  of  sensation,  besetting  him  wherever 
he  turned,  was  too  insistent  for  deliberate  report; 
he  quickly  saw  that  his  book  would  have  to  be 
postponed  for  calmer  hours  at  home;  and  his  let- 
ters are  those  of  a  man  almost  overwhelmed  by 
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the  amount  that  u  being  thrown  upon  hU  power 
of  absorptioa.  But  Uie  bouk  he  eventually  wrote 
shews  how  fully  that  power  was  equal  tu  it  all^ 
losing  or  wasting  none  of  it,  meeting  and  rcactiiig 
to  every  moment.  Ten  months  of  America  pourra 
into  his  imaginatioii,  as  he  intended  they  should, 
a  vast  mass  of  strange  material — the  familiar  part 
of  it  now  after  so  many  years  the  strangest  of  all, 
perfcaps;  and  his  imagination  worked  upon  it  in  one 
anhroKcn  rage  of  interest.  He  was  now  more  Uum 
aocty  years  old,  but  for  such  adventures  of  pcrcep- 
tioo  and  discrimination  his  strength  was  greater 
than  ever. 

He  sailed  from  England  at  the  end  of  August, 
1004,  and  ^>cot  most  of  the  autumn  with  William 
James  and  his  family,  first  at  Chocarua.  their  coun- 
try-bame  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
and  then  at  Cambridge.  The  rule  he  had  made 
in  advance  against  the  paying  of  other  %-isits  was 
abaodoncd  at  once;  be  was  m  the  centre  of  too 
ntamr  friendships  and  too  many  omxirtiuiities  for 
extending  and  enlarging  thetu.  \Vith  Cambridge 
still  as  hU  headquarter!,  he  widely  improved  his 
knowledge  t>f  New  EngtaiHl.  which  had  never 
reached  far  into  the  nnintryside.  At  Christmas 
be  was  in  New  Yi»rk— tbc  place  that  was  much 
more  his  hocne,  as  he  still  felt,  than  Boston  bad  ever 
become,  yet  of  all  his  American  past  the  most  un- 
recognisable rvBc  in  the  purtentnus  dian^  of 
twenty  years.  He  struck  soutli.  tfarougli  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington,  in  the  heme  of  meeting  tlte 
early  Virginian  spring:  but  it  happened  to  be  a 
}-ear  of  unusually  hte  mows,  and  his  impresnons 
of  the  MWthem  co«ntr>-,  m»«t  of  which  was  quite 
unknown  to  him,  wrrr  luifortiuutely  marred.  He 
found  the  right  «ib-tr\i»iv-al  benignity  in  Florida, 
but  a  particutar  «rr)e>  oi  nigagrmcnts  brought  him 
back  after  a  brief  ita>'.  It  had  been  natural  that 
he  should  be  invited  tu  celebrate  hii  return  to 
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America  by  lecturing  in  public ;  but  that  he  should 
do  sOy  and  even  with  enjoyment,  was  more  surpris- 
ing, and  particularly  so  to  himself.  He  began  by 
delivering  a  discourse  on  ''The  Lesson  of  Bakac'' 
— ^a  closely  wrought  critical  study,  very  attractive 
in  form  and  tone — ^at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  immecUately  soHcited  to  repeat 
it  elsewhere.  He  did  this  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter at  various  other  places,  so  providing  hhnself 
at  once  with  the  means  and  the  occasion  for  much 
more  travel  and  observation  than  he  had  expected. 
By  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  he  reached 
California  in  AprU,  1905.  "The  Lesson  of  Balzac" 
was  given  several  times,  until  for  a  second  visit  to 
Bryn  Mawr  he  wrote  another  paper,  "The  Ques- 
tion of  oiu*  Speech" — ^an  amusing  and  forcible  ap- 
peal for  care  in  the  treatment  of  spoken  EngHsh. 
The  two  lectures  were  afterwards  published  in 
America,  but  have  not  appeared  in  England. 

The  beauty  and  amenity  of  California  was  an 
unexpected  revelation  to  him,  and  it  is  clear  that 
his  experience  of  the  west,  lliough  it  only  lasted 
for  a  few  weeks,  was  fully  as  fruitful  as  all  that  had 
gone  before.  Unluckily  he  did  not  write  the  con- 
tinuation of  The  American  Scene,  which  was  to 
have  carried  the  record  on  from  Florida  to  the 
Pacific  coast;  so  that  this  part  of  his  journey  is 
only  to  be  followed  in  a  few  hurried  letters  of  the 
time.  He  was  soon  back  in  the  east,  at  New  York 
and  Cambridge  again,  beginmng  by  now  to  feel 
that  the  cup  of  his  sensations  was  all  but  as  full  as 
it  would  hold.  The  longing  to  discharge  it  into 
prose  before  it  had  lost  its  freshness  grew  daily 
stronger;  a  year's  absence  from  his  work  had  al- 
most tired  him  out.  But  he  paid  several  last  visits 
before  sailing  for  home,  and  it  was  definitely  in 
this  American  summer  that  he  acquired  a  taste 
which  was  to  bring  him  an  immensity  of  pleasure 
on  repeated  occasions  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    The 
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use  of  the  mot^ir-car  fnr  wide  and  leisurrly  sweeps 
throujfh  MUinnier  scencrj-  wa»  frimi  nnw  onward 
an  interest  and  a  delight  t4i  which  itiniiy  friemlii 
were  fflnil  to  helji  him — in  New  England  at  this 
time,  later  uii  at  honio,  in  France  and  in  Italy.  It 
renewed  the  mmanee  of  travel  for  hini,  revealing 
fresh  aspei'ts  in  tlic  Mreiics  tif  old  wamlcrings,  and 
be  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  sinking  into  the 
deep  hackgruuiid  of  (■ountr>'  life,  which  only  came 
to  him  with  emancipation  from  the  railway. 

He  n'nchcd  Lainh  House  again  in  August,  1M5, 
and  immediately  set  to  work  on  his  Anicriean  book. 
It  grew  at  such  a  rate  that  he  presently  found  he 
hadfiUctI  a  large  volume  witliout  nearly  exhau^ing 
his  material:  but  by  that  time  the  whole  experience 
seemed  remote  and  faint,  and  he  felt  it  impo«uble 
to  go  further  with  it.  The  wreckage  of  San  Fran- 
aacot  moreover,  by  the  great  earthquake  and  fire 
of  1006,  drove  hU  own  Califomian  recuUeettohs 
still  further  from  hli;  nnnd.  He  left  The  Ameri- 
can Scene  a  fragment,  thereftire.  and  turned  to 
another  occupation  which  engaged  him  vcr>'  closely 
for  the  next  two  years.  This  was  the  preparation 
of  the  revised  and  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
or  at  least  of  so  much  of  his  fiction  as  he  could  find 
room  fnr  in  a  limited  number  of  volumes.  To  read 
his  own  books  was  an  entirely  new  amusement  to 
him:  they  had  always  Wen  rigidly  thrust  out  of 
sight  fnmi  the  moment  they  were  finished  and  done 
with;  and  he  came  back  now  to  his  early  noveU 
with  B  perfectly  detarhrd  critical  curiosilj-.  He 
took  each  of  them  in  hand  and  plunged  into  the 
enormous  toil,  not  indeed  of  mcxlifying  its  sub- 
stance in  any  way — where  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  substance  he  rejected  it  altogether — but  of 
bringing  its  .surface,  every  syllable  of  its  diction, 
to  the  level  of  his  exigent  taste.  At  the  some  time, 
in  the  prefaces  to  toe  various  volumes,  he  wrote 
what  liecame  in  the  end  a  complete  exposition  of 
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his  theory  of  the  art  of  fiction,  intertwined  with  the 
memories  of  past  labour  that  he  fomid  everywhere 
in  the  much-forgotten  pages.  It  all  represented 
a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  besides 
the  postponement  of  new  work;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  deeply  disappointed  by  the  half- 
hearted welcome  that  the  edition  met  with  after 
all,  schooled  as  he  was  in  such  discoiu*agements. 

While  he  was  on  this  work  he  scarcely  stirred 
frcxn  Lamb  House  except  for  occasional  interludes 
of  a  few  weeks  in  London;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  1907  that  he  allowed  himself  a  real 
holiday.  He  then  went  abroad  for  three  months, 
beginning  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wharton 
in  Paris  and  a  motor-tour  with  them  over  a  large 
part  of  western  and  southern  France.  With  all 
his  French  experience,  Paris  of  the  Fauboiu*g  St. 
Gkrmain  and  France  of  the  remote  country-roads 
were  alike  almost  new  to  him,  and  the  whole  episode 
was  matter  of  the  finest  sort  for  his  imagination. 
From  The  American  to  The  Ambassadors  he  had 
written  scores  of  pages  about  Paris,  but  none  more 
romantic  than  a  paragraph  or  two  of  The  Velvet 
Glove,  in  which  he  recorded  an  impression  of  this 
time — ^a  sight  of  the  quays  and  the  Seine  on  a  blue 
and  silver  April  night.  From  Paris  he  passed  on 
to  his  last  visit,  as  it  proved,  to  his  beloved  Italy. 
It  was  the  ten^  he  had  made  since  his  settlement 
in  England  in  1876.  Like  every  one  else,  perhaps, 
who  has  ever  known  Rome  in  youth,  he  found 
Rome  violated  and  vulgarised  in  his  age,  but  here 
too  the  friendly  "chariot  of  fire"  helped  him  to  a 
new  range  of  discoveries  at  Subiaco,  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  and  in  the  Capuan  plain.  He  spent  a  few 
days  at  a  friend's  house  on  the  mountain-slope  be- 
low Vallombrosa,  and  a  few  more,  the  best  of  all, 
in  Venice,  at  the  ever-glorious  Palazzo  Barbaro. 
That  was  the  end  of  Italy,  but  he  was  again  in 
Paris  for  a  short  while  in  the  following  spring, 
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1908,  moturing  thitber  from  Amiens  with  bis  host- 
ess «f  the  year  before. 

Meanwhile  his  return  to  continuous  work  on 
fiction,  still  ardently  desired  by  him.  had  been 
further  postponed  by  a  recrudescence  of  his  old 
theatrical  ambitions,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  laborious  edition  of  his 
works.  He  bad  taken  no  active  .step  himself,  but 
certain  advances  bad  l>een  nuule  to  him  from  the 
world  of  the  theatre,  and  with  a  mixture  of  motives 
he  rcKpondctl  so  far  as  to  revise  and  re-cast  a  cintpic 
of  bis  earlier  plays  and  to  write  a  new  one.  The 
one-act  "Coverinff  Knd"  {which  bad  appeared  in 
The  Two  Maggies,  dis^iscd  as  a  sbcwt  story)  be- 
came "The  High  Bid."  in  three  acts;  it  was  pro- 
duec<l  by  Mr.  atid  Mrs.  Forties  Uolxrrtson  at  Edin- 
burgh in  March,  IMS,  and  repeated  by  tbcm  in 
London  in  tlic  following  February-,  for  a  few  after- 
noon performances  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre. 
"The  Other  House,"  a  pUy  dating  from  a  doaen 
years  hack  which  also  had  seen  the  light  only  as  a 
narrative,  was  taken  in  bond  again  with  a  view  to 
its  production  by  another  company,  and  '"llie  Out- 
cry '  was  written  for  a  third.  The  two  latter 
schemes  were  not  carried  out  in  the  end,  chiefly 
on  accomil  of  the  troubled  time  of  illness  which 
fell  on  Henry  James  with  the  lieginning  of  1910 
and  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  lay  aside 
oil  work  for  many  months.  Hut  this  new  intrtisioo 
of  the  tlieatre  into  bis  life  was  happily  a  much  less 
agitating  incident  than  bis  earlier  experience  of  Uie 
same  sort ;  his  expectations  were  now  fewer  and  his 
ctnnposure  was  more  oeeurcly  based.  The  misfor- 
tune was  that  again  a  ctmsidcrable  space  of  time 
wos  lost  to  the  novel — and  in  particular  to  the  nord 
of  Ankcriean  life  that  he  bad  dciugned  to  be  one  of 
the  results  of  bis  year  of  repatriation.  The  bliss* 
ful  htmrs  of  dictation  in  the  garden-house  at  Rye 
were  interrupted  wbik  he  was  at  work  on  the  play*; 
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he  found  he  could  compass  the  ccmcision  of  the 
play-form  only  by  writing  with  his  own  hand,  fore- 
going the  temptation  to  expand  and  develop  which 
came  while  he  created  aloud.  But  his  keenest  wish 
was  to  get  back  to  the  novel  once  more,  and  he  was 
clearing  the  way  to  it  at  the  end  of  1909  when  all 
his  plans  were  overturned  by  a  long  and  distress- 
ing illness.  He  never  reached  the  American  novel 
until  four  years  later,  and  he  did  not  live  to 
finish  it. 


To  W.  D.  HoweUs. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Jan*  8th»  1004. 

My  dear  Howells, 

I  am  infinitely  beholden  to  you  for  two  good 
ktters,  the  second  of  which  has  come  in  to-day» 
following  close  on  the  heeb  of  the  first  and  greet- 
ing  me  most  benevolently  as  I  rise  from  the  couch 
of  solitary  pain.  A\niich  means  nothing  worse  than 
that  I  have  been  in  bed  with  odious  and  incon- 
venient gout,  and  have  but  just  tumbled  out  to 
deal,  by  this  helpful  machinery,  with  dreadful 
arrears  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  corresiwrn- 
dence.  Not  yet  at  my  ease  for  writing,  I  thus  in- 
flict on  you  without  apology  this  unwonted  grace 
of  legibility. 

It  warms  my  heart,  verily,  to  hear  from  you 
in  so  encouraging  and  sustaining  a  sense — in  fact 
makes  me  cast  to  the  winds  all  timorous  doubt 
of  the  energy  of  my  intention.  I  know  now  more 
than  ever  how  much  I  want  to  *'go** — and  also 
a  good  deal  of  why.  Surely  it  will  be  a  blessing 
to  commune  with  vou  face  to  face,  since  it  is  sucii 
a  comfort  and  a  cheer  to  do  so  even  across  the 
wild  winter  sea.  Will  you  kindly  say  to  Har\*ey 
for  me  that  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  talking 
with  him  here  of  the  question  of  something  serial- 
istic  in  the  North  American,  and  will  broadi  the 
matter  of  an  "'American*'  novel  in  no  other  way 
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until  I  see  him.  It  comes  home  to  me  much,  in 
truth,  that,  after  my  immensely  long  absence,  I 
am  not  quite  in  a  position  to  answer  in  advance 
for  the  quantity  and  quality,  the  exact  form  and 
coloiu*,  of  my  "reaction"  in  presence  of  the  native 
phenomena.  I  only  feel  tolerably  confident  that 
a  reaction  of  some  sort  there  will  be.  What  af- 
fects me  as  indispensable — or  rather  what  I  am 
conscious  of  as  a  great  personal  desire — ^is  some 
such  energy  of  direct  action  as  will  enable  me  to 
cross  the  country  and  see  California,  and  also  have 
a  look  at  the  South.  I  am  hungry  for  Material, 
whatever  I  may  be  moved  to  do  with  it;  and, 
honestly,  I  think,  there  will  not  be  an  inch  or  an 
ounce  of  it  unlikely  to  prove  grist  to  my  intellectual 
and  "artistic"  miU.  You  speak  of  one's  possible 
*liates"  and  loves — that  is  aversions  and  tender- 
nesses— ^in  the  dire  confrontation;  but  I  seem  to 
feel,  about  myself,  that  I  proceed  but  scantly,  in 
these  chill  years,  by  those  particular  categories  and 
rebounds;  m  short  that,  somehow,  such  fine  primi- 
tive passions  lose  themselves  for  me  in  the  act  of 
cont^plation,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  act  of  reproduc- 
tion. However,  you  are  much  more  passionate  than 
I,  and  I  will  wait  upon  your  words,  and  try  and 
learn  from  you  a  little  to  be  shocked  and  charmed 
in  the  right  places.  What  mainly  appals  me  is  the 
idea  of  going  a  good  many  months  without  a  quiet 
comer  to  do  my  daily  stint ;  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
this  is  quite  unthinkable,  and  that  I  shall  only  have 
courage  to  advance  by  niu*sing  the  dream  of  a  sky- 
parloiu*  of  some  sort,  in  some  cranny  or  crevice  of 
the  continent,  in  which  my  mornings  shall  remain 
my  own,  my  little  trickle  of  prose  eventuate,  and 
my  distracted  reason  thereby  maintain  its  seat.  If 
some  gifted  creature  only  wanted  to  exchange  with 
me  for  six  or  eight  months  and  "swap"  its  customary 
bower,  over  there,  for  dear  little  Lamb  House  here, 
a  really  delicious  residence,  the  trick  would  be  easily 
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played.  However,  I  see  I  must  wait  for  all  tricks. 
This  is  all.  or  atraost  all,  to-day — all  except  to  re- 
assure you  of  the  pleasure  you  give  me  oy  your 
remarks  about  the  A  mboMtadort  and  cognate  topics. 
The  "International"  is  very  presumably  indeed, 
aod  in  tact  quite  inevitably,  what  I  atn  chronically 
booked  for,  su  that  truly,  fvcn,  I  feel  it  rather  a 
pity,  in  >'icw  of  your  so  benevolent  colloquy  with 
Har^'ey,  that  a  lonffiNh  thing  I  am  just  finiKhing 
should  lint  be  iliMjHtnibU  for  titc  X.A.K.  niche; 
the  niche  that  1  like  ven,-  much  the  best,  for  seriali- 
sation, of  all  pmsiblc  niches.  But  "The  Golden 
Bowl"  isn't,  alas,  so  employable.  .  .  .  Kortmiately, 
however,  I  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  there  are 
as  good  fixh  in  the  sea — that  is,  mj^  sea  I  ...  .  Ytnt 
mention  to  me  a  domestic  event — in  Pilla's  life — 
which  interests  me  scarce  the  leas  for  my  baring 
taken  it  for  granted.  But  I  bless  you  all.  Youn 
always. 

Hknbv  James. 


To  EdtDord  Lee  Childe. 

The  lurnr  of  thia  friuid,  an  Anirricati  long  »rlUrd  in 
Praocc,  bu  klready  oceurrrd  (vol.  L  p.  50)  in  connection 
with  H.  J.**  Mrly  tvsidncc  in  I'arii.  Mr.  Childe  (who 
died  in  IBll)  i»  known  ■•  (Hr  btognphrr  of  hi>  uncle, 
G«ficr«l  Robert  E.  Ln,  CoimnAndrr  uf  the  Confcdcntc 
foren  id  the  Amerieaa  Civil  War. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
January-  10th.  19M. 
My  dear  old  Friend. 

.  .  .  You  write  in  no  high  spirits — over  our  gen- 
eral miliru  or  moment;  but  high  spirits  are  not  the 
acc4itnpaniment  of  mature  wiMlotn.  and  ytnirs  are 
doubtless  as  good  as  mine.  Like  youTMlf.  I  put  in 
kmg  periods  in  the  country,  whtcb  on  the  whole 
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(on  this  mild  and  rather  picturesque  south  coast) 
I  find  in  my  late  afternoon  of  life,  a  good  and  salu- 
tary friend.  And  I  haven't  your  solace  of  com- 
panionship— I  dwell  in  singleness  save  for  an  oc- 
casional imported  visitor — ^who  is  usually  of  a  sex, 
however,  not  materially  to  mitigate  my  celibacy  1 
I  have  a  small — a  very  nice  perch  in  London,  to 
which  I  sometimes  go — ^in  a  week  or  two,  for  in- 
stance, for  two  or  three  months.  But  I  return 
hither,  always,  with  zest— from  the  too  many  peo- 
pie  and  things  and  words  and  motions— into  the 
peaceful  possession  of  (as  I  grow  older)  my  more 
and  more  precious  home  hours.  I  have  a  household 
of  good  books,  and  reading  tends  to  take  for  me 
the  place  of  experience — or  rather  to  become  itself 
(pom-  qui  sait  lire)  experience  concentrated.  You 
wiH  say  this  is  a  dull  picture,  but  I  cultivate  dulness 
in  a  world  grown  too  noisy.  Besides,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  it,  I  have  committed  myself  to  going  some 
time  this  year  to  America — ^my  first  expedition 
thither  for  21  years.  If  I  do  go  (and  it  is  in- 
evitable,) I  shall  stay  six  or  eight  months — and 
shall  be  probably  much  and  variously  impressed 
and  interested.  But  I  am  already  gloating  over 
the  sentiments  with  which  I  shaU  expatriate  my- 
self here. 

You  ask  what  is  being  published  and  '"thought" 
here — ^to  which  I  reply  that  England  never  was 
the  land  of  ideas,  and  that  it  is  now  less  so  than 
ever.  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  in  three  big 
volumes,  is  formidable,  but  rich,  and  is  very  well 
done;  a  type  of  frank,  exhaustive,  intimate  bio- 
graphy, sudi  as  has  been  often  well  produced  here, 
but  much  less  in  France:  partly,  perhaps,  because 
so  much  cannot  be  told  about  the  lives — private 
lives — of  the  grands  hommes  there.  Of  course  the 
book  is  largely  a  history  of  English  politics  for 
the  last  50  years — but  very  human  and  vivid.  As 
for  talk,  I  hear  very  little — ^none  in  this  rusticity; 
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but  if  I  pay  a  visit  of  three  (lays,  as  I  do  occasion- 
ally, I  become  aware  tliat  the  Free  Traders  and 
the  Chamber I&initcs  M'entredivorenl.  The  question 
bristles  for  nie,  with  the  rebarbative;  but  my  prej- 
udices and  dearest  traditions  are  all  on  the  side 
of  the  sj-stem  that  has  "made  Knffland  >{rcat" — 
and  everything  I  am  most  in  sympathy  with  in  the 
counlr>'  appears  to  be  still  on  the  side  of  it,  notably 
tJic  Ijcttcr— the  best — sort  of  the  younger  men. 
ChaintKrlain  hasn't  in  the  least  captured  these. 
.  .  .  But  it's  the  midnif^ht  hour,  and  my  fire,  while 
I  write,  has  ffone  out  1  return  af^in,  mitst  heartily, 
vour  salutation;  I  send  tlie  friendliest  jfreetinjf  to 
Sirs.  Lee  Childe  and  to  the  dear  old  Perthui.i,  well 
remembered  of  me,  and  verj'  tenderly,  and  I  am, 
my  dear  Childe,  your  very  faithful  old  friend, 
IIenev  Jaues. 


To  W.  E.  \orru. 

Lamb  House.  Rye. 
Januar>-  '^Tth,  1904. 
5Iy  dear  Xorni* 

I  have  as  usual  a  channing  letter  from  you 
too  long  unanswered;  and  my  sense  of  this  is  the 
idutfper  as.  in  spite  of  your  eccentric  dcmonstra- 
tiwi  of  your — that  is  of  our  disparities,  or  what- 
ever (or  at  least  of  your  lurid  implication  of  them.) 
it  all  comes  round,  after  all,  to  our  having  infinitely 
much  in  common.  For  I  too  am  nuking  arrange- 
ments to  be  "cremated,"  and  my  mind  keeps  yours 
company  in  whatei'er  pensive  hovering  yours  may 
indulge  in  over  the  graceful  operations  at  Woking. 
If  you  will  only  agree  lo  potttiMine  these,  on  your 
own  part,  lo  the  latest  really  convenient  date.  1 
would  quite  agree  to  testify  to  our  uniim  of  friend- 
ship by  avaihng  mynclf  of  the  same  occasion  (it 
might  come  chnpcr  for  two!)  and  undergoing  the 
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process  with  you.  I  find  I  do  desire,  from  the 
moment  the  question  becomes  a  really  practical 
one,  to  throw  it  as  far  into  the  future  as  possible. 
Save  at  the  frequent  moments  when  I  desire  to 
die  very  moUj  almost  immediately,  I  cling  to  life 
and  propose  to  make  it  last.  I  blush  for  the  friv- 
olity, but  there  are  still  so  many  things  I  want 
to  dot  I  give  you  more  or  less  an  illustration  of 
this,  I  feel,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  go  up  to  town 
tomorrow,  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  arrangements  (or  incurred  the 
making  of  them  by  others)  to  meet  Rhoda  Brough- 
ton  in  the  evening  (a  peine  arrive)  at  dinner.  But 
I  shall  make  in  fact  a  shorter  winter's  end  stay 
than  usual,  for  I  have  really  conunitted  myself  to 
what  is  for  me  a  great  adventure  later  in  the  year; 
I  have  taken  my  passage  for  the  U.S.  toward  the 
end  of  August,  and  with  that  long  absence  ahead 
of  me  I  shall  have  to  sit  tight  in  the  interval.  So 
I  shall  come  back  early  in  April,  to  begin  to 
"pack,"  at  least  moraUy;  and  the  moral  prepara- 
tion will  (as  well  as  the  material)  be  the  greater 
as  it's  definitely  visible  to  me  that  I  must,  if  possi- 
ble, let  this  house  for  the  six  or  nine  months.  •  •  • 
But  what  a  sprawling  scrawl  I  have  written 
you  1  And  it's  long  past  midnight.  Grood  morning  1 
Everything  else  I  meant  to  say  (though  there  isn't 
much)  is  crowded  out. 

Yours  always  and  ever, 

Henby  James. 
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To  Mra.  Jutian  Sturgu. 

JolUn  Sturgi*.  novrliit  and  port,  *  frinu)  of  H.  J.'t  hy 
roan;  tin,  had  died  on  the  dajr  this  Ivttcr  was  written. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  MaU.  S.W. 
April  13,  1M4. 
Dearest  Mrs.  Juliati, 

I  ask  myself  how  I  can  write  to  you  an<]  yet 
how  I  cannot,  for  my  heart  is  full  of  the  tenderest 
anil  most  compasiuunatc  thought  uf  ynu,  and  I  cmi't 
but  vainly  say  so.  And  I  feel  myself  tliinking  as 
tenderly  of  him,  and  of  the  laceration  of  hi»  con- 
sciousness of  leaving  you  and  his  boys,  of  giving 
you  up  and  ceasing  to  be  for  you  what  be  so  de- 
votedly was.  iVntlthat  makes  mc  pity  him  more 
than  words  can  say — with  the  wretchedness  of  one's 
not  having  been  able  to  contribute  to  help  or  save 
him.  But  there  he  is  in  hi<i  sacrifice — a  beautiful, 
noble,  stainless  niemor}',  without  the  shadow  upon 
him.  or  the  shadow  of  a  shadow,  of  a  nnglc  gross- 
ness  or  meanness  or  ugliness — the  world's  dust  on 
the  nature  of  thousands  of  men.  Ev<:r>'thing  that 
was  high  and  charming  in  him  comes  out  as  one 
holds  on  to  him,  and  when  I  think  uf  my  friendship 
of  so  many  years  with  him  I  see  it  all  as  fairness 
and  felicity.  And  then  I  think  of  your  admirable 
years  and  I  find  no  words  for  your  loss.  I  only 
detire  to  keep  near  you  and  remain  more  than  ever 


yooM, 


HnrsT  J< 
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To  J.  B.  Pinker. 

Mr.  Pinker  was  now  acting,  as  he  continued  to  clo  till  the 
end,  as  H.  J.'s  literary  agent.  This  letter  refers  to  The 
Golden  BowL 

Lamb  House,  Bye. 
May  20th,  1904. 

Dear  Mr.  Pinker, 

I  will  indeed  let  you  have  the  whole  of 
my  MS.  on  the  very  first  possible  day,  now  not 
far  off;  but  I  have  still,  absolutely,  to  finish,  and 
to  finish  right.  ...  I  have  been  working  on  the 
book  with  unremitting  intensity  the  whole  of  every 
blessed  morning  since  I  began  it,  some  thirteen 
months  ago,  and  I  am  at  present  within  but  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  words  of  Finis.  But  I 
can  work  only  in  my  own  way — a  deucedly  good 
one,  by  the  ime  toUl-<m/am  prcd„<4^ 
best  book,  I  seem  to  conceive,  that  I  have  ever  done. 
I  have  reaUy  done  it  fast,  for  what  it  is,  and  for  the 
way  I  do  it — the  way  I  seem  condemned  to ;  which 
is  to  overtreat  my  subject  by  developments  and 
amplifications  that  have,  in  large  part,  eventually 
to  be  greatly  compressed,  but  to  the  prior  operation 
of  which  the  thing  afterwards  owes  what  is  most 
durable  in  its  quaUty.  I  have  written,  in  perfec- 
tion, 200,000  words  of  the  G.B. — ^with  the  rarest 
perfection!-and  you  can  imagine  how  much  of 
that,  which  has  taken  time,  has  had  to  come  out. 
It  is  not,  assiu^dly,  an  economical  way  of  work  in 
the  short  run,  but  it  is,  for  me,  in  the  long ;  and  at 
any  rate  one  can  proceed  but  in  one's  own  manner. 
My  manner  however  is,  at  present,  to  be  making 
every  day — it  is  now  a  question  of  a  very  moderate 
number  of  days — a  straight  step  nearer  my  last 
page,  comparatively  close  at  hand.  You  shall  have 
it,  I  repeat,  with  the  very  minimum  further  delay 
of  which  I  am  capable.  I  do  not  seem  to  know,  by 
the  way,  when  it  is  Methuen's  desire  that  the  vol- 
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ume  shall  appear — I  mean  after  the  |MutpoDe- 
ments  wc  hare  bad.  The  best  time  for  mc,  1  think, 
especially  in  Ameriea,  will  be  about  next  October, 
and  I  promiiic  you  the  thing  in  distinct  time  for 
that.  But  you  will  say  that  I  am  "uvcr-treatii:^* 
this  subject  too!    Believe  me  yours  e*er, 

Uknky  Jakb*. 


To  Henry  Jamti,  junior. 

Lamb  Hoiue,  Rye. 
July  26th,  1004. 
Dearest  H. 

Your  letter  from  Chocorua,  received  a  day 
or  two  afin,  has  a  rare  charm  and  value  for  mr,  anil 
in  fact  brinjfs  to  my  eyes  tears  of  gratitude  and 
appreciotiim !  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  thank  you 
for  offering  me  your  manly  breast  to  hurl  myself 
upon  in  the  c%'ent  of  my  alighting  on  the  New  York 
dock,  four  or  five  weeks  hence,  in  abject  and  craven 
terror — which  I  foresee  as  a  certainty;  so  that  I 
accept  without  shame  or  scruple  the  beautiful  and 
blessed  offer  of  aid  and  ctmifort  that  you  make  me. 
I  have  it  at  heart  to  notify  you  that  y<ju  will  in  all 
probability  bitterly  repent  of  your  generosity,  and 
that  I  shall  be  sure  to  become  for  you  a  drad- 
wcif^it  of  the  first  water,  the  most  awful  burden, 
nuisance,  parasite,  pestilence  and  plaster  that  you 
have  ever  knon-n.  But  this  said,  I  prepare  even 
now  to  fite  cramponnrr  to  you  like  grmi  death, 
trusting  to  ynu  for  evrr>'thing  and  invoking  you 
from  moment  to  mnmmt  as  my  providence  and 
savkiur.  I  go  on  assuming  that  I  shall  get  off 
from  Southampton  in  the  Kaiser  Wilhclm  II,  of 
the  North  German  Llovd  line,  on  August  24th— 
the  said  ship  being,  I  believe,  a  "five-day"  boat, 
whidi  uMially  gets  in  sutnetinie  on  the  ^londay. 
Of  course  it  will  be  a  nuisance  to  you,  my  arriving 
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in  New  York — if  I  do  arrive;  bul  that  got  itself 
perversely  and  f atef uUy  settled  some,  time  ago,  and 
has  now  to  be  accepted  as  of  the  essence.  Since  t 
you  ask  me  what  my  desire  is  likely  to  be,  I  haven't  \ 
a  minute's  hesitation  in  speaking;  of  it  as  a  probable  \ 
frantic  yearning  to  g^t  off  to  Chocorua,  or  at  least  '\ 
to  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  the  very  first 
possible  train,  and  it  may  be  on  the  said  Monday.  . 
I  shall  not  have  much  heart  for  interposing  other  / 
things,  nor  any  patience  for  it  to  speak  of,  so  long 
as  I  hang  off  from  your  mountain  home ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  boat  should  get  in  late,  and  it  were 
possible  to  catch  the  Connecticut  train,  I  believe  I 
could  bend  my  spirit  to  go  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
the  Emmets',  on  the  condition  that  you  can  go  toith 
me.  '  So,  and  so  only,  could  I  thmk  of  doing  it. 
Very  kindly,  therefore,  let  them  know  this,  by  wire 
or  otherwise,  in  advance,  and  determine  for  me 
yourself  whichever  you  think  the  best  move.  Grace 
Norton  writes  me  from  Kirkland  Street  that  she 
expects  me  there,  and  Mrs.  J.  Gardner  writes  me 
from  Brookline  that  ^he  absolutely  counts  on  me; 
in  consequence  of  all  of  which  I  beseech  you  to  hold 
on  to  me  tight  and  put  me  through  as  much  as  possi- 
ble like  an  express  parcel,  paying  50  cents  and  tak- 
ing a  brass  check  for  me.  I  shall  write  you  again 
next  month,  and  meanwhile  I'm  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  your  being  able  to  spend  September  in 
the  mountain  home.  I  have  all  along  been  counting 
on  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  now  I  see  it  was 
fatuous  to  do  so — and  yet  rejoice  but  the  more  that 
this  is  in  your  power.  .  .  .  But  good-night,  dear- 
est H. — ^with  many  caresses  all  round,  ever  your 
affectionate 

Henry  James. 
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To  Mra.  W,  K.  CUfford, 

CbocoruB.  N.H..  U.S.A. 
September  16th,  1904. 

My  dear,  dear  Lucy  C.l 

One's  too  dreadful — I  receive  \-aur  note  and 
your  wire  of  August  2flrd,  in  far  >cw  England, 
under  another  .sky  and  in  »uch  aiiuthcr  world.  I 
don't  know  by  what  deviltry  I  aimed  them  at  the 
Itut.  save  by  that  of  the  Reform  being  closed  for 
cleaning  and  Uic  use  of  the  Vmon  (other  Club) 
fraught  with  other  errors  and  delays.  But  the 
Wc<liicsday  a.m.  at  AVatcrloo  wai  horrible  for 
crowd  and  confusion  (passengers  for  ship  so  in 
their  thousand*,)  and  I  can't  be  sorry  yuu  weren't 
in  the  cnuh  (mainly  of  rich  German- American 
Jews!)  But  that  is  ancient  history,  and  the  worst 
of  this,  now,  here,  is  that,  spent  with  letter  •writing 
(my  American  postbag  swollca  to  dreodfulness, 
more  and  more,  and  interviewers  only  kept  nt  hay 
till  I  get  to  Boston  and  New  York.)  1  can  only 
make  you  to-nig)it  this  incoherent  signal,  waiting 
till  some  less  bunlencd  hour  tu  Ik:  more  decent  and 
more  vivid.  I  come  straight  up  here  (where  1  have 
been  just  a  fortnight,)  and  these  New  Hampshire 
mountains,  forests,  lakes,  are  of  a  beauty  that  I 
hadn't  (from  my  18th-20th  years)  dared  to  remem- 
ber OS  »o  great  And  such  golden  September 
wemtber — though  already  turning  to  what  tlje  leaf 
cDckiied  (picked  hut  by  reaching  out  of  window) 
is  a  very  poor  specimen  of.  It  is  a  pure  bucohc  and 
Arcadian,  wildly  informal  and  un-"fril]ed"  life — 
but  sweet  to  me  after  long  years — and  with  many 
such  good  old  homely,  fanny  New  Kngland  things 
to  eati  Yet  a  she-intcn-iewer  pusttcd  inlo  it  yes- 
terday all  the  way  from  New  York,  400  milea.  and 
we  ten  miles  from  a  station,  on  the  mere  chance  of 
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me,  and  I  took  pity  and  ymr  advice,  and  surren- 
dered to  her  more  or  less,  on  condition  that  I 
shouldn't  have  to  read  her  stuflP — and  I  shan't  I 
So  you  see  I  am  well  in — and  to-morrow  I  go  to 
other  places  (one  by  one)  and  shall  be  in  deeper. 
It's  a  vast,  queer,  wonderful  country — ^too  unspeak- 
able as  yet,  and  of  which  this  is  but  a  speck  on  the 
hem  of  the  garment!  Forgive  this  poverty  of 
wearied  pen  to  your  good  old 

Henry  James. 


To  Edmund  Gosse. 

The  Mount, 
Lenox,  Mass. 

October  27th,  1904. 
My  dear  Grosse, 

The  weeks  have  been  many  and  crowded 
since  I  received,  not  very  many  days  after  my 
arrival,  your  incisive  letter  from  the  depths  of  the 
so  different  world  (from  this  here;)  but  it's  just 
because  they  have  been  so  animated,  peopled  and 
pervaded,  that  they  have  rushed  by  like  loud- 
puffing  motor-cars,  passing  out  of  my  sight  before 
I  could  step  back  out  of  the  dust  and  the  noise  long 
enough  to  dash  you  off  such  a  response  as  I  could 
fling  after  them  to  be  carried  to  you.  And  during 
my  first  three  or  four  here  my  postbag  was  enor- 
mously— ^appallingly — heavy:  I  almost  turned  tail 
and  re-embarked  at  the  sight  of  it.  And  then  I 
wanted  above  aU,  before  writing  you,  to  make  my- 
self a  notion  of  how,  and  where,  and  even  what,  I 
was.  I  have  turned  round  now  a  good  many  times, 
though  still,  for  two  months,  only  in  this  comer  of 
a  comer  of  a  comer,  that  is  round  New  England ; 
and  the  postbag  has,  happily,  shrunken  a  good  bit 
(though  with  liabilities,  I  fear,  of  re-expanding,) 
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and  this  exquUitc  IndiAti  summer  ilay  sleeps  upon 
these  really  admirable  little  Massachusetts  moun- 
tains,  lakes  and  woods,  in  a  way  tliat  lulls  my  pcr- 
|»etua]  sense  uf  pret'ipitation.  I  linve  move<l  from 
my  own  Preside  for  lint^  years  si>  httle  (have  been 
abroad,  till  now,  hut  once,  fur  ten  years  previous) 
that  the  mere  quantity  of  movement  remains  some- 
thing of  a  terror  and  a  paralysis  to  mc — though  I 
am  getting  to  brave  it,  and  to  like  it,  as  the  sense 
of  adventure,  of  holiday  and  romance,  and  above 
all  of  the  great  so  visible  and  observable  world  that 
stretdtcfl  before  one  more  and  more,  convcs  through 
and  makes  the  tone  of  one's  days  and  the  counter- 
poise of  one's  homesickness.  I  nm,  at  tbc  back  of 
my  bead  and  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  transeen- 
dently  humesick,  and  with  a  sustaining  private  ref- 
erence, all  the  while  (at  cvcrj-  moment,  verily,)  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  tight  anehomge.  a  definite 
little  downward  burrow,  in  the  ancient  world — a 
secret  consciousness  that  I  chink  in  my  pocket  as  if 
it  were  a  fortune  in  a  handful  of  silver.  Hut,  with 
this,  I  have  a  most  charming  and  interesting  tuite, 
and  [am]  seeing,  feeling,  how  agreeable  it  is,  in  the 
maturity  of  age,  to  revisit  the  long  neglected  and 
long  unseen  land  of  one's  birth— especially  when 
that  land  affects  one  as  such  a  living  and  breathing 
and  feeling  and  monng  great  nttmster  as  this  one 
is.  It  is  all  very  interesting  ami  (juitc  imexpectedly 
and  almost  uncannily  delightful  and  s}-mpathetic — 
partly,  or  largely  fnim  my  intense  impression  (all 
this  glorious  golden  autunm.  with  weather  like 
tinkling  crystal  and  coknirs  like  mnltm  jeweb)  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  counlr\'  itself,  this  New  Eng- 
land rural  vastness,  which  is  all  that  I  've  seen.  I've 
been  only  in  the  country' — shamelessly  visiting  and 
almost  only  old  friends  and  scattered  relations — but 
have  f<Kmd  it  far  more  lieautiful  and  amiable  than 
I  had  ever  dreamed,  or  than  I  ventured  to  rcmeoH 
ber.    I  had  seen  too  little,  in  fact,  of  old,  to  have 
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anything,  to  speak  of,  to  remember — so  that  seeing 
so  many  charming  things  for  the  first  time  I  quite 
thrill  with  the  romance  of  elderly  and  belated  dis- 
covery. Of  Boston  I  haven't  even  had  a  full  day 
— of  N.Y.  but  three  hours,  and  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing whatever,  thank  heaven,  of  the  "littery"  world. 
I  have  spent  a  few  days  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with 
my'brottier,  and  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the 
way  that  in  the  last  25  years  Harvard  has  come  to 
mass  so  much  larger  and  to  have  gathered  about 
her  such  a  swarm  of  distinguished  specialists  and 
such  a  big  organization  of  learning.  This  impres- 
sion is  increased  this  year  by  the  crowd  of  foreign 
experts  of  sorts  (mainly  philosophic  etc.)  who  have 
been  at  the  St.  Louis  congress  and  who  appear  to 
be  turning  up  overwhelmingly  imder  my  brother's 
roof — ^but  who  will  have  vanished,  I  hope,  when 
I  go  to  spend  the  month  of  November  with  him — 
when  I  shall  see  something  of  the  goodly  Boston. 
The  blot  on  my  vision  and  the  shadow  on  my  path 
is  that  I  have  contracted  to  write  a  book  of  Notes 
— ^without  which  contraction  I  simply  couldn't  have 
come;  and  that  the  conditions  of  life,  time,  space, 
movement  etc.  (really  to  see,  to  get  one's  material,) 
are  such  as  to  threaten  utterly  to  frustrate  for  me 
any  prospect  of  simultaneous  work — which  is  the 
rock  on  which  I  may  split  alto^ther — ^wherefore 
my  alarm  is  great  and  my  project  much  discon- 
certed; for  I  have  as  yet  scarce  dipped  into  the 
great  Basin  at  all.  Only  a  large  measure  of  Time 
can  help  me — ^to  do  anything  as  decent  as  I  want: 
wherefore  pray  for  me  constantly;  and  all  the  more 
that  if  I  can  only  arrive  at  a  means  of  appUcation 
(for  I  see,  already,  from  here,  my  Tone)  I  shall 
do,  verily,  a  lovely  book.  I  am  interested,  up  to 
my  eyes — at  least  I  think  I  am !  But  you  will  fear, 
at  this  rate,  that  I  am  trying  the  book  on  you  al- 
ready. I  may  have  to  return  to  England  only  as 
a  saturated  sponge  and  wring  myself  out  there.    I 
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hope  meanwhile  that  your  own  imturations,  •nd 
Mrs.  Nclly'St  prosper,  and  that  the  Pyrenean,  in 
particuUr.  continued  rich  and  ample.  If  you  are 
having  the  easy  part  of  your  year  now,  I  hope  you 
are  finding  in  it  the  lordhest,  or  rather  the  unlonlU- 
cst  leisure.  ...  I  commend  you  all  tu  felicity  and 
am,  my  dear  Gosse,  yours  always, 

Hensy  James. 


To  W.  K.  Norrit. 

Boston. 
[Dec  \i,  1904.] 
My  ilcnr  Norris, 

There  is  nothing  to  which  I  find  my  situa- 
tion In  this  great  ctmntr}'  lets  favourahle  than  to 
this  order  of  communication;  yet  I  greatly  wish, 
1st,  to  thank  you  for  your  Iwautiful  letter  of  as  long 
ago  as  Sept.  12th  (from  Malvern.)  and  2nd,  not 
to  fail  of  having  some  decent  word  of  grei-ting  on 
your  tahic  for  Xiiias  morning.  The  cunititiuns  of 
time  and  space,  at  this  distance,  are  such  as  to  nuke 
nice  calculatians  dilBcult,  and  I  shall  prubahly  be 
frustrated  of  the  felicitj-  of  dropping  on  you  by 
exactly  the  right  post.  But  I  send  you  my  afTec- 
titmatc  blessing  and  I  aspire,  at  the  must,  to  lurk 
modestly  in  tlic  Heap.  You  were  in  exile  (very 
elegant  exile,  I  rather  judge)  when  you  last  wrote, 
but  you  will  now,  I  take  it,l)e  breathing  again  bland 
Torquay  {bland,  not  blond) — a  process  having,  to 
my  fancy,  a  certain  aiulogj'  and  consonance  with 
that  of  quaffing  bUnd  Tokay.  This  is  neither  To- 
kay nor  Torqua}' — this  slightly  aniuous  proecst, 
or  adventure,  of  mine,  though  very  nearly  as  ex- 
pensive, on  the  whole,  as  l>oth  of  those  luxin-tes 
combined.  I  am  just  now  amusing  myself  with 
bringing  the  expense  up  to  the  pomt  of  ruin  by 
having  come  back  tu  Boston,  after  an  escape  (tern- 
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porary,  to  New  York,)  to  conclude  a  terrible  epi- 
sode with  the  Dentist — ^which  is  turning  out  an 
abyss  of  torture  and  tedium.  I  am  promised  (and 
shall  probably  enjoy)  prodigious  results  from  it — 
but  the  experience,  the  whole  business,  has  been  so 
fundamental  and  complicated  that  anguish  and 
dismay  only  attend  it  while  it  goes  on — embellished 
at  the  most  by  an  opportunity  to  admire  the  mira- 
cles of  American  expertness.  These  are  truly  a 
revelation  and  my  tormentor  a  great  artist,  but  he 
will  have  made  a  cruelly  deep  dark  hole  in  my  time 
(very  precious  for  me  here)  and  in  my  pocket — 
the  latter  of  such  a  nature  that  I  fear  no  patching 
of  all  my  pockets  to  come  will  ever  stop  the  leak. 
But  meanwhile  it  has  all  made  me  feel  quite  domes- 
ticated, consciously  assimilated  to  the  system;  I 
am  losing  the  precious  sense  that  everything  is 
strange  (which  I  began  by  hugging  close,)  and  it 
is  only  when  I  know  I  am  quite  whiningly  home- 
sick en  dessoiLS,  for  L.H.  and  Fall  Mall,  that  I 
remember  I  am  but  a  creature  of  the  surface.  The 
surface,  however,  has  its  points;  New  York  is  ap- 
palling, fantastically  charmless  and  elaborately 
dire;  but  Boston  has  quality  and  convenience,  and 
now  that  one  sees  American  life  in  the  longer  piece 
one  profits  by  many  of  its  ingenuities.  The  winter, 
as  yet,  is  radiant  and  bell-like  (in  its  frosty  clear- 
ness;) the  diffusion  of  warmth,  indoors,  is  a  signal 
comfort,  extraordinarily  comfortable  in  the  travel- 
ling, by  day— I  don't  go  in  for  nights ;  and  a  marvel 
the  perfect  organisation  of  the  universal  telephone 
(witih  interviews  and  contacts  that  begin  in  2  min- 
utes and  settle  all  things  in  them;)  a  marvel,  I  call 
it,  for  a  person  who  hates  notewriting  as  I  do— but 
an  exquisite  curse  when  it  isn't  an  exquisite  bless- 
ing. I  expect  to  be  free  to  return  to  N.Y.,  the 
formidable  in  a  few  days — ^where  I  shall  inevitably 
have  to  stay  another  month;  after  which  I  hope 
for  sweeter  things— Washmgton,  which  is  amusing. 
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and  the  South,  and  eventually  California — with, 
probably,  Mexica  But  many  thiiiKii  luv  indefinite 
— only  I  shall  probably  Ktay  till  the  end  of  June. 
I  suppose  1  am  much  interested  —  for  the  time 
passes  inordinately  fust.  Also  the  country  is  un- 
like any  other— to  one's  scnsatitni  of  it;  those  of 
Europe,  from  State  tu  State,  seem  tu  me  le&a  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  than  they  are  all  diflferent 
from  this — or  rather  this  from  them,  llut  forgive 
a  fatigued  and  olucure  scrawl.  I  am  really  done 
and  demoralized  with  my  interminable  surgical 
(for  it  comes  to  that)  ordeaL  Yet  I  wish  you 
heartily  all  peace  and  plenty  and  um  yours,  my 
dear  Norris»  very  constantly, 

Hembt  Jambs. 


To  Edmund  Gone, 

The  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach. 
Florida. 
February  leth.  1005. 
Hy  dear  GoMe, 

I  seem  to  myself  to  be  (under  the  disad* 
vantage  of  this  extranrdinar>'  pruceiis  of  "acelng" 
my  native  country)  perpctuully  writing  letters; 
and  yet  1  blush  with  the  coaiicicnuness  of  not  hav- 
ing yet  got  round  to  you  again — since  the  arrival 
of  your  so  genial  New  Year'*  greeting.  I  have 
been  lately  in  constant,  or  at  least  in  very  frequent, 
motion,  on  this  large  cooiprehensive  scale,  and  the 
right  boun  of  renuiUtment  and  meditatioo,  of 
private  communication,  in  short,  are  very  hard  to 
aebe.  And  when  one  does  seize  them,  as  you  know, 
one  is  abnost  crushed  by  the  sense  of  accumulated 
and  congested  matter.  So  I  won't  attempt  to  re- 
mount the  stream  of  time  save  the  most  skctchily 
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in  the  world.  It  was  from  Lienox,  Mass.,  I  think, 
in  the  far-away  prehistoric  autumn,  that  I  last 
wrote  you.  I  reverted  thence  to  Boston,  or  rather, 
mainly,  to  my  brother's  kindly  roof  at  Cambridge, 
hard  by— where,  alas,  my  five  or  six  weeks  were 
harrowed  and  ravaged  by  an  appalling  experience 
of  American  transcendent  Dentistry — a  deep  dark 
abyss,  a  trap  of  anguish  and  expense',  into  which  I 
sank  unwarily  (though,  I  now  begin  to  see,  to  my 
great  profit  in  the  short  human  hereafter,)  of  which 
I  have  not  yet  touched  the  fin  fond.  (I  mention 
it  as  accounting  for  treasures  of  wrecked  time — I 
could  do  nothing  else  whatever  in  the  state  into 
which  I  was  put,  while  the  long  ordeal  went  on: 
and  this  has  left  me  belated  as  to  everything — 
"work,"  correspondence,  impressions,  progress 
through  the  land.)  But  I  was  (temporanly)  lib- 
erated at  last,  and  fled  to  New  York,  where  I 
passed  three  or  four  appalled  midwinter  weeks 
(Dec.  and  early  Jan.;)  appalled,  mainly,  I  mean, 
by  the  ferocious  discomfort  this  season  of  unpre- 
cedented snow  and  ice  puts  on  in  that  altogether 
unspeakable  city  —  from  which  I  fled  in  turn  to 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  ( I  am  going  back 
to  N. Y.  for  three  or  four  weeks  of  developed  spring 
— I  haven't  yet  (in  a  manner)  seen  it  or  cowardly 
"done"  it.)  Things  and  places  southward  have 
been  more  manageable — ^save  that  I  lately  spent  a 
week  of  all  but  polar  rigour  at  the  high-perched 
Biltmore,  in  North  Carolina,  the  exitraordinary 
colossal  French  chateau  of  George  Vanderbilt  in 
the  said  N.C.  moimtains — ^the  house  2500  feet  in 
air,  and  a  thing  of  the  high  Rothschild  manner,  but 
of  a  size  to  contain  two  or  three  Mentmores  and 
Waddesdons.  .  .  .  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
would  yield  me  a  wild  range  of  anecdote  for  you 
were  we  face  to  face — will  yield  it  me  then;  but  I 
can  only  glanpe  and  pass — ^glance  at  the  extraor- 
dinary and  rather  personally-fascinating  President 
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— who  was  kind  to  me,  as  was  dear  J.  Hay  even 
more,  and  wondrous,  blooming,  aspiring  litUe  Jus- 
serand,  all  pleasant  welcome  and  hospitality.  But 
I  liked  poor  dear  queer  flat  comfortable  Philadel- 
phia almost  ridiculously  (fnr  what  it  is — extraor- 
dinarily cofKu  and  materially  civilized.)  and  saw 
there  a  goixl  deal  of  your  friend — as  I  think  she  i« 
— Agnes  Repplier,  whom  I  liked  for  her  bravery 
and  (almost)  brillianc}-.  (Vnu'll  be  glad  to  hear 
that  she  is  extraordinarily  better,  up  tu  now,  these 
two  years,  of  the  malady  by  which  her  future  ap- 
peared so  compromised.)  llowevcr,  I  am  tracing 
my  progress  on  a  scale,  and  the  hours  melt  away — 
and  my  letter  mustn't  grow  out  of  my  control.  I 
have  worked  down  here,  yearningly,  and  for  all  too 
short  a  stay — hut  ten  days  in  all;  but  Flnrida,  at 
this  soutliemmost  tip,  or  ahnost.  does  beguile  and 
gratify  nic — giving  nic  my  first  and  last  (evidently) 
sense  of  the  tropics,  or  ^i  pcu  pr^s.  the  subtropics, 
and  revealing  to  me  a  blandncss  in  nature  of  which 
I  had  no  idea.  Tliis  is  an  uiiuuttng  winter-resort 
— the  well-to-do  in  their  tens,  their  hundreds,  of 
thousands,  from  all  over  the  land;  the  property 
of  a  single  enhghtened  despot,  the  creator  of  two 
monster  hotels,  the  extraordinary  agr^ment  of 
which  (I  mean  of  course  the  high  pitch  of  mere 
monstcr-hotcl  amenity)  marks  fur  me  [hnw]  the 
rate  at  wliich,  the  way  in  which,  things  are  done 
over  here  changes  and  changes.  When  I  remember 
the  hotels  of  twenty-five  years  ago  evtnl  It  will 
give  me  brilliant  chapters  on  hotel-civilisation. 
AUs,  however,  with  perpetual  movement  and 
perpetual  people  and  very  few  concrete  object*  of 
nature  fir  art  tn  make  use  of  for  assimilation,  my 
brilliant  chapters  don't  get  themselves  written — so 
httle  can  they  he  notes  of  the  nirrent  pictumu|ue 
— Uke  one's  European  notes.  They  can  only  be 
notes  on  a  social  order,  of  vast  extent,  and  1  see 
with  a  kind  of  despair  that  I  i^all  be  able  to  do 
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here  little  more  than  get  my  saturation,  soak  my 
intellectual  sponge  —  reserving  the  squeezing-out 
for  the  subsequent,  ah,  the  so  yearned-f or  peace  of 
Lamb  House.  It's  all  interesting,  but  it  isn't  thrill- 
ing— ^though  I  gather  everything  is  more  really 
curious  and  vivid  in  the  West — ^to  which  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  Mexico  if  I  can,  I  presently  proceed. 
Cuba  lies  oflF  here  at  but  twelve  hours  of  steamer — 
and  I  am  heartbroken  at  not  having  time  for  a  snuff 
of  that  flamboyant  flower. 

Scint  Augustine,  Feb.  ISth. 

I  had  to  break  off  day  before  yesterday,  and 
I  have  completed  meanwhile,  by  having  come  thus 
far  north,  my  sad  sacrifice  of  an  intenser  exoticism. 
I  am  stopping  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  "oldest 
city  in  America"  —  two  or  three  being  none  too 
much  to  sit  in  wonderment  at  the  success  with  which 
it  has  outlived  its  age.  The  paucity  of  the  signs  of 
the  same  has  perhaps  almost  the  pathos  the  signs 
themselves  would  have  if  there  were  any.  There  is 
rather  a  big  and  melancholy  and  "toned"  (with  a 
patina)  old  Spanish  fort  (of  the  16th  century,)  but 
horrible  little  modernisms  surround  it.  On  the 
other  hand  this  huge  modem  hotel  (Ponce  de  Leon) 
is  in  the  style  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  principal 
church  ("Presbyterian")  in  that  of  the  mosque  of 
Cordova.  So  there  are  compensations — and  a  tiny 
old  Spanish  cathedral  front  ("earliest  church  built 
in  America" — ^late  16th  century,)  which  appeals 
with  a  yellow  ancientry.  But  I  must  pull  off — 
simply  sticking  in  a  memento*  (of  a  public  devel- 
opment, on  my  desperate  part)  which  I  have  no 
time  to  explain.  This  refers  to  a  past  exploit,  but 
the  leap  is  taken,  is  being  renewed;  I  repeat  the 
horrid  act  at  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco  and  later  on  in  New  York — have  already 

*Card  of  adminion  to  a  lecture  by  H.  J.  (The  LesaoD  of  Baliac), 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Jao.  19,  1905, 
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done  so  at  Philadelphia  (always  to  "private"  "lit- 
erary" or  Ladies'  Clubs — at  Philadelphia  to  a  va»t 
multitude,  with  Miss  Repplicr  as  hrilliaiil  intro- 
ducer. At  Bryu  Mawr  to  700  per!»onB — by  way  of 
a  little  circle.)  In  fine  I  have  waked  up  conf/ren- 
drr,  and  find,  to  niy  stupefaction,  that  I  can  do  it 
The  fee  is  large,  of  course — otherwise!  Indianapo- 
lis oflTerti  £100  for  50  minutes!  It  pays  In  short 
travelling  expenses,  and  the  incidental  circum- 
stances and  phaiunicna  are  full  of  illustration.  I 
can't  do  it  o/itfi--but  for  £30  a  time  I  sh<nild  easily 
be  able  to.  Only  that  wouhl  l>e  death.  If  I  could 
come  back  here  to  abide  I  Uiink  I  should  really  be 
able  to  abide  in  (relative)  afihivnce:  one  can.  on 
the  spot,  make  so  much  more  money — or  at  least  I 
might.  But  I  would  rather  live  a  beggar  at  Lamb 
House — and  it's  to  that  I  shall  return.  I^et  my 
biographer,  howeveri  recall  tlte  solid  sacrifice  I  shall 
hare  made.  I  hare  just  read  over  your  New  Year's 
eve  letter  and  it  makes  me  so  homesick  that  the  bribe 
itself  will  largely  seem  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  rcvcr?iiofi— the  brilw  to  one's  finest  sensibility. 
I  have  published  o  novel — "The  Golden  Bowl" — 
here  ( in  two  %oLs. )  in  advance  (13  weeks  ago)  of  the 
Englixh  isMie — and  the  latter  will  be  (I  don't  even 
know  if  it's  out  yet  in  London)  in  so  coinparati%*ely 
mean  and  fine-printed  a  London  form  that  I  haTe 
no  heart  to  direct  a  few  gift  copies  to  be  atldresscd. 
I  shall  convey  to  you  somehow  the  handsfnne  New 
York  page — don't  read  it  till  then.  The  thing  has 
"done  much  less  ill  here  than  anything  I  have  erer 
produced. 

But  gotMl-night,  verily — with  all  love  to  all,  and 
to  Mrs.  Nelly  in  particular. 

Yours  always, 

Henby  JAxn. 


I 
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To  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

February  21st,  '05. 
Dearest  old  Friend  I 

I  am  leaving  this  subtropical  Floridian  spot 
from  one  half  hour  to  another,  but  the  horror  of 
not  having  for  so  long  despatched  a  word  to  you, 
the  shame  and  grief  and  contrition  of  it,  are  so 
strong,  within  me,  that  I  simply  seize  the  passing 
moment  by  the  hair  of  its  head  and  glare  at  it  till 
it  pauses  long  enough  to  let  me — as  it  were — em- 
brace you.  Yet  I  feel,  have  felt,  all  along,  that 
you  vnll  have  understood,  and  that  words  are 
wasted  in  explaining  the  obvious.  Letters,  all 
these  weeks  and  weeks,  day  to  day  and  hour  to 
hour  letters,  have  fluttered  about  me  in  a  dense 
crowd  even  as  the  San  Marco  pigeons,  in  Venice, 
round  him  who  appears  to  have  com  to  scatter.  So 
the  whole  queer  time  has  gone  in  my  scattering 
com— scattering  and  chattering,  and  being  chat- 
tered  and  scattered  to,  and  moving  from  place  to 
place,  and  surrendering  to  people  (the  ordy  thing 
to  do  here — since  things,  apart  from  people,  are 
ml;)  in  staying  with  them,  literally,  from  place 
to  place  and  week  to  week  (though  with  old  friends, 
as  it  were,  alone — that  is  mostly,  thank  God — to 
avoid  new  obligations:)  doing  that  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  of  "seeing"  the  country. 
I  am  seeing,  very  well — but  the  weariness  of  so 
much  of  so  prolonged  and  sustained  a  process  is, 
at  times,  surpassing.  It  would  be  a  strain,  a  weari- 
ness (kept  up  so,)  anywhere;  and  it  is  extraordi- 
narily tiresome,  on  occasions,  here.  Vastness  of 
space  and  distance,  of  number  and  quantity,  is  the 
element  in  which  one  lives:  it  is  a  great  complica- 
tion alone  to  be  dealing  with  a  country  that  has 
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fifty  principal  cities — each  a  law  unto  itself — and 
unto  !fou:  Kngland,  poor  old  dear,  having  (to 
speak  of)  but  one.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  dis- 
tinctly interesting^ — tlic  business  and  the  country, 
as  a  whole;  there  are  no  exquisite  moments  (save  a 
few  of  a  funnincts  that  comes  to  that;)  but  there 
are  none  from  winch  one  doesn't  gtt  something. 
.  .  .  And  meanwhile  I  am  Ircturing  a  little  to  pay 
the  Piper,  as  I  go — for  high  fees  (of  course)  and 
as  yet  but  three  or  four  limes.  But  they  ^ve  roe 
gladly  £50  for  50  minutes  (a  pound  a  minute — 
Uke  Patti!) — and  always  for  the  same  lecttire  {as 
yet:)  The  Lesson  of  Balzac.  I  do  it  beautifully — 
feel  as  if  I  had  discovered  my  vocation — at  any  rate 
amaze  myself.  It  is  rct-U — for  without  it  I  don't 
see  how  I  eould  have  helil  out. 

.  .  .  This  winter  has  been  a  hideous  succession 
of  huge  snow-blizzards,  blinding  polar  waves,  and 
these  southernmost  places,  even,  are  not  their  usual 
soft  selves.  Yet  the  very  south  tiptoe  of  Florida, 
from  which  I  came  three  days  auo.  has  an  air  as  of 
molten  Uquid  velvet,  and  the  imlm  and  the  orange, 
the  pine-apple,  the  scarlet  hibtscu-t,  the  va.st  mag- 
nolia and  the  sapphire  sen.  make  it  a  viMon  of 
very  considerable  beguilemcnt.  I  wanted  to  put 
over  to  Cuba — hut  one  night  from  this  coast:  out 
it  was,  for  reasons,  not  to  lie  done — reasons  of  time 
and  money.  I  shall  Xxy  for  Mexico^and  meanwhile 
pray  for  me  hard.  My  vUit  is  doing — has  done — 
my  little  reputation  here,  save  the  nurk,  great  good. 
The  Golden  Botcl  is  in  its  fourth  ewtion — un- 
precedented! You  see  I  "answer"  your  last  newsea 
and  tilings  not  at  all — not  even  the  note  of  anxiety 
about  T.  Such  are  these  cruelties,  these  ferocities 
of  separation.  But  I  drink  in  ever\'thing  you  tcU 
me,  and  I  cherish  you  all  always  and  am  yours  and 
the  children's  twain  ever  so  constantly, 

Hexky  Jakh. 
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To  Edward  Warren. 

University  Club, 
Chicago. 

March  19th,  1905. 
Dearest  Edward, 

This  is  but  a  mere  breathless  blessing  hurled 
at  you,  as  it  were,  between  trains  and  in  ever  so 
grateful  joy  in  your  brave  double  letter  (of  the 
lame  hand,  hero  that  you  arel)  which  has  just  over- 
taken me  here.  I'm  not  pretending  to  write — I 
can't;  it's  impossible  amid  the  movement  and  ob- 
session and  complication  of  all  this  overwhelming 
muchness  of  space  and  distance  and  time  (con- 
sumed,) and  above  all  of  people  (consimiing.)  I 
start  in  a  few  hours  straight  for  Cahfomia— enter 
my  train  this,  Monday,  night  7.30,  and  reach  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena  at  2.30  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  train  has,  I  believe,  barber's  shops,  bathrooms, 
stenographers  and  tjrpists;  so  that  if  I  can  add  a 
postscript,  without  too  much  joggle,  I  will.  But 
you  will  say  ''Here  is  joggle  enough,"  for  alack, 
I  am  already  (after  17  days  of  the  "great  Middle 
West")  rather  spent  and  weary,  weary  of  motion 
and  chatter,  and  oh,  of  such  an  Wimaj^ed  dreari- 
ness  of  ugliness  (on  many,  on  most  sides  1)  and  of 
the  perpetual  eflFort  of  trying  to  "do  justice"  to 
what  one  doesn't  like.  If  one  could  only  damn  it 
and  have  done  with  it  1  So  much  of  it  is  rank  with 
good  intentions.  And  then  the  "kindness" — ^the 
princely  (as  it  were)  hospitality  of  these  clubs; 
besides  the  sense  of  power,  huge  and  augmenting 
power  (vast  mechanical,  industrial,  social,  finan- 
cial) everywhere  I  This  Chicago  is  huge,  infinite 
(of  potential  size  and  form,  and  even  of  actual;) 
black,  smoky,  oW-looking,  very  like  some  preter- 
naturally  boomed  Manchester  or  Glasgow  lying 
beside  a  colossal  lake   (Michigan)   of  hard  pale 
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green  jade,  and  putting  forth  railway  antennae  of 
maddening  complexity  and  gigantic  length.  Vet 
this  club  (which  looks  old  and  sober  tool)  is  an 
abode  of  peace,  a  benediction  to  me  in  the  looming 
largeness;  I  live  here,  and  they  put  one  up  (always, 
ever>'where,)  with  one's  so  excellent  room  with 
perfect  bathroom  and  w.c  of  its  own.  appurtenant 
(the  univcrtal  joy  of  this  country',  in  private  houses 
or  wherever;  a  feature  that  is  really  almost  a  con- 
solation for  many  things.)  I  have  been  to  the 
south,  tlic  far  cm!  uf  Morida  &c — but  prefer  the 
far  end  of  Sussex  I  In  the  heart  of  golden  orange- 
groTcs  I  yearned  for  the  shade  of  the  old  L.H. 
mulliernr'  tree.  So  you  sec  I  am  Im'al,  and  I  sail 
for  Liverpool  on  July  4tb.  I  go  up  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  to  Vancouver,  ani)  retuni  to  New 
Vork  (am  due  there  April  "JOth)  by  the  Canadian- 
Pacific  railway  (said  to  be,  in  its  first  half,  sub- 
lime.) But  I  scribble  beyond  my  time.  V<iur  let- 
ters are  really  a  blessed  breath  of  brave  old  Britain. 
Hut  oh  for  a  talk  in  a  Westminster  panelled  par- 
lour, or  a  walk  on  far-shining  Camber  sands!  ^VU 
love  to  Margaret  and  the  yutiuglings.  I  have  again 
written  to  Jonathan — he  will  have  more  news  of  roe 
for  you.  Yours,  dearest  KdwanI,  almost  in  DOstaJ- 
gic  rage,  and  at  any  rate  in  constant  affection, 

Himr  Jamu. 


To  Mn.  WOBam  Jamrt. 

Hotel  del  Cnrnnadn, 
Coronado  Itcach,  California. 
Wechnrsdav  night, 
April  .Mb. 'l905. 
Dearett  Alice, 

I  must  write  you  again  before  I  leave  thi* 
place  (which  I  do  tomorrow  noon;)  if  only  to  itiD 
a  little  the  unrest  of  my  having  condemnea  myself* 
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all  too  awkwardly,  to  be  so  long  without  hearing 
from  you.  I  haven't  all  this  while — ^that  is  these 
several  days — ^had  the  letters  which  I  am  believing 
you  will  have  forwarded  to  Monterey  sent  down  to 
me  here.  This  I  have  abstained  from  mainly  be- 
cause, having  stopped  over  here  these  eight  or  nine 
days  to  write,  in  extreme  urgency,  an  article,  and 
wishing  to  finish  it  at  any  price,  I  have  felt  that  I 
should  go  to  pieces  as  an  author  if  a  mass  of  arrears 
of  postal  matter  should  come  tumbling  in  upon 
me — and  particularly  if  any  of  it  should  be  troub- 
lous. However,  I  devoutly  hope  none  of  it  has  been 
troublous — and  I  have  done  my  best  to  let  you 
know  (in  any  need  of  wiring  etc.)  where  I  have 
been.  Also  the  letterless  state  has  added  itself  to 
the  deliciously  simplified  social  state  to  make  me 
taste  the  charming  sweetness  and  comfort  of  this 
spot  California,  on  these  terms,  when  aU  is  said 
(Southern  C.  at  least — ^which,  however,  the  real 
C.,  I  believe,  much  repudiates,)  has  completely 
bowled  me  over — such  a  delicious  diflference  from 
the  rest  of  the  U.S.  do  I  find  in  it.  (I  speak  of 
course  all  of  nature  and  climate,  fruits  and  flowers ; 
for  there  is  absolutely  nothing  else,  and  the  sense 
of  the  shining  social  and  human  inane  is  utter.) 
The  days  have  been  mostly  here  of  heavenly  beauty, 
and  the  flowers,  the  wild  flowers  just  now  in  partic- 
ular, which  fairly  rage,  with  radiance,  over  the  land, 
are  worthy  of  some  purer  planet  than  this.  I  live 
on  oranges  and  olives,  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  I 
lie  awake  nights  to  listen,  on  purpose,  to  the  lan- 
guid list  of  the  Pacific,  which  my  windows  over- 
hang. I  wish  poor  heroic  Harry  could  be  here — 
the  thought  of  whose  privations,  while  I  wallow  un- 
worthy, makes  me  (tell  him  with  all  my  lovfe) 
miserably  sick  and  poisons  much  of  my  profit.  I 
go  back  to  Los  Angeles  to-morrow,  to  (as  I  wrote 
you  last)  re-utter  my  (now  loathly)  Lecture  to  a 
female  culture  club  of  900  members  (whom  I  make 
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pav  nie  through  the  nose.)  and  on  Satunliy  p-oi. 
8th.  I  shall  he  at  Monterey  (Hotel  del  Monte.) 
But  my  stay  there  is  now  condemned  to  hillercst 
brevity  and  my  margin  of  time  for  nil  the  rest  of 
this  job  is  so  rapidly  slirinklng  that  I  see  myself 
briilani  mes  etapca,  alas,  without  exception,  and 
cutting  down  my  famous  visit  to  Seattle  to  a  couple 
of  days.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  have  so  .stinted 
m>'sclf  here — but  it  was  inevitable,  and  no  one  bad 
criven  uie  the  least  inlding  that  I  ^lould  find  Cali- 
fornia !»o  sympathetic  It  is  strange  and  ineoii- 
venient,  how  little  impression  of  anything  any  one 
ever  takes  the  trouble  to  give  one  beforehand.  I 
should  like  to  stay  here  all  April  and  May.  But 
I  am  writing  more  than  my  time  permits — my 
article  is  still  t"  finish.  I  ask  you  no  questions — 
you  will  h«ve  told  me  evcr>-thing.  I  li%*c  in  the 
hope  that  the  news  from  Wm.  will  have  been  good. 
At  least  at  Monterey,  may  there  be  some.  .  .  . 
But  gtHxl  night — with  great  and  distributed  ten- 
derness. Yourit,  dearest  Alice,  always  and  ever, 
Hknrv  Jamks. 


To  inilinm  Jamra. 
Dictated, 

85  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge.  Ma-is. 
Juljr  3nd,  1905. 
Dearest  W.. 

I  am  ticking  this  out  at  you  for  reAsntu  of 
conrenience  that  will  be  even  greater  for  youraelf, 
I  think,  than  for  me.  .  .  .  Vour  good  letter  of 
farewell  reached  me  at  Lenox,  from  which  I  re- 
turned but  lost  evening— to  learn,  how?\'er,  from 
A-,  every  circimistance  of  y*mr  departure  and  of 
your  condition,  as  known  up  to  date.  The  grim 
gre>*  Chicago  wilt  n4iw  l>c  your  daily  metlium.  but 
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will  put  forth  for  you,  I  trust,  every  such  flower 
of  amenity  as  it  is  capable  of  growing.  May  you 
not  regret,  at  any  point,  having  gone  so  far  to  meet 
its  queer  appetites.  Alice  tells  me  that  you  are  to 
go  almost  straight  thence  (though  with  a  little  in- 
terval here,  as  I  sympathetica!^  understand)  to 
the  Adirondacks:  where  I  hope  for  you  as  big  a 
bath  of  impersonal  Nature  as  possible,  with  the 
tub  as  little  tainted,  that  is,  by  the  soapsuds  of 
personal:  in  other  words,  all  the  "board"  you  need, 
but  no  boarders.  I  seem  greatly  to  mislike,  not 
to  say  deeply  to  mistrust,  the  Adirondack  boarder. 
.  .  .  I  greatly  enjoyed  tiie  whole  Lenox  country- 
side, seeing  it  as  I  did  by  the  aid  of  the  Whartons' 
big  strong  commodious  new  motor,  which  has  fairly 
converted  me  to  the  sense  of  all  the  thing  may  do 
for  one  and  one  may  get  from  it.  The  potent  way 
it  deals  with  a  country  large  enough  for  it  not  to 
rudoyer,  but  to  rope  in,  in  big  free  hauls,  a  huge 
netfijd  of  impressions  at  once — ^this  came  home  to 
me  beautifully,  convincing  me  that  if  I  were  rich 
I  shouldn't  hesitate  to  take  up  with  it.  A  great 
transformer  of  life  and  of  the  future!  All  that 
country  charmed  me;  we  spent  the  night  at  Ajsh- 
field  and  motored  back  the  next  day,  after  a  morn- 
ing there,  by  an  easy  circuit  of  80  miles  between 
luncheon  and  a  late  dinner;  a  circuit  easily  and 
comfortably  prolonged  for  the  sake  of  good  roads. 
•  .  •  But  I  mustn't  rattle  on.  I  have  still  innu- 
merable last  things  to  do.  But  the  portents  are 
all  propitious — absit  any  ill  consequence  of  this 
fatuity  I  I  am  living,  at  Alice's  instance,  mainly  on 
huge  watermelon,  dug  out  in  spadefuls,  yet  Ught 
to  carry.  But  good  bye  now.  Your  last  hints  for 
the  "Speech"  are  much  to  the  point,  and  I  will  try 
even  thus  late  to  stick  them  in.  May  every  comfort 
attend  you  I 

Ever  yours, 

Henry  James. 
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To  Mt$8  Margaret  James. 

Tlw-  project  of  n  book  on  London  wu  nrrrr  currwd 
furlbcrt  thougli  crrtnin  pKjjrs  of  the  ftutobiopraphic*! 
friijtiitctit,  Tkg  MiddU  Year;  written  in  1914-10,  no 
doubt  ahcv  Uk  luDil  of  line  it  would  lwr«  taken. 


Lamb 


DearettPeg. 


Home, 

Norenibcr  art),  1D05. 


.Rye. 


In  writinff  to  your  father  ( which,  how- 
ever, I  ithall  not  \ic  able  tu  do  by  this  same  post) 
I  will  tell  him  a  little  better  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  me  and  why  1  hare  been  so  unsociable.  This 
wuoeiability  is  in  truth  all  that  has  been  happen- 
ing— as  it  has  t)een  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  great  arrears  and  urgent  applications 
(to  work)  tlmt  awaited  nie  here  after  I  parted  with 
you.  I  have  )>een  working  in  one  way  and  another 
with  great  nKsiduity,  «|ueezing  out  my  /Vnierican 
Book  M'ith  all  desirable  deliberation,  and  yet  in  a 
kind  of  panting  dread  of  the  nintlcr  of  it  all  mdt- 
ii^  and  fading  from  me  l>cfore  I  have  workeil  it 
off.  It  does  melt  and  fade,  over  here,  in  the  strang- 
est way — and  yet  I  did,  I  think,  while  with  you. 
so  niccessfully  cultivate  the  impresMon  and  the 
saturation  that  even  my  bare  n-^idlnlm  won't  be 
quite  a  vain  thing.  I  really  fimi  in  fact  tlut  I  have 
more  impressions  than  I  know  what  to  do  with: 
so  ttint.  evidently,  at  tlie  rate  I  ani  going.  I  shall 
have  pegged  out  two  distinct  volumes  instead  of 
one.  I  have  alrca^ly  pruducetl  almost  the  substance 
of  one — which  I  have  been  sending  to  "Harper" 
and  the  X.A.R.,  as  per  contract;  though  publica- 
tion doesn't  begin,  apparently,  in  those  periodicals 
till  next  month.  And  then  (please  mention  to 
your  Dad)  all  the  time  I  haven't  been  doing  the 
iVinenoui  Book,  I  ha\T  l>ecn  revising  with  extrmw 
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minuteness  three  or  four  of  my  early  works  for  the 
Edition  Definitive  (the  settlement  of  some  of  the 
details  of  which  seems  to  be  hanging  fire  a  little 
between  my  "agent"  and  my  New  York  publishers; 
not,  however,  in  a  manner  to  indicate,  I  think,  a 
real  hitch.)  Please,  however,  say  nothing  what- 
ever, any  of  you  to  any  one,  about  the  existence 
of  any  such  plan.  These  things  should  be  spoken 
of  only  when  they  are  in  full  feather.  That  for 
yom*  Dad — I  mean  the  information  as  well  as  the 
warning,  in  particular;  on  whom,  you  see,  I  am 
shamelessly  working  off,  after  all,  a  good  deal  of 
my  letter.  Mention  to  him  also  that  still  other 
tracts  of  my  time,  these  last  silent  weeks,  have 
gone,  have  had  to  go,  toward  preparing  for  a  job 
that  I  think  I  mentioned  to  him  while  with  you — 
my  pledge,  already  a  couple  of  years  old  to  do 
a  romantical-psychological-pictorial  "social"  Lon- 
don (of  the  general  form,  length,  pitch,  and  "type" 
of  Marion  Crawford's  Ave  Boma  Immortalis)  for 
the  Macmillans ;  and  I  have  been  feeling  so  nervous 
of  late  about  the  way  America  has  crowded  me  off 
it,  that  I  have  had,  for  assuagement  of  my  nerves, 
to  begm,  with  piety  and  prayer,  some  of  the  very 
considerable  reading  the  task  will  require  of  me. 
All  this  to  show  you  that  I  haven't  been  wantonly 
uncommunicative.  But  good-night,  dear  Peg;  I 
am  going  to  do  another  for  Aleck.  With  copious 
embraces, 

Heney  James. 


To  H.  G.  Wells. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
November  19th,  1905. 
My  dear  Wells, 

If  I  take  up  time  and  space  with  telling  you 
why  I  have  not  sooner  written  to  thank  you  for 
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your  magnificent  bounty,  I  sihall  havp,  properly, 
to  steal  it  from  my  letter,  my  letter  itself;  a  much 
more  important  matter.  And  yet  1  must  say.  in 
three  words,  that  my  course  has  been  inevitable  and 
natural.  1  found  ynur  first  munificence  here  on 
retummg  frotn  upwards  of  1 1  months  in  America, 
toward  the  end  of  July — returning  to  the  mountain 
of  arrears  produced  by  alnio:(t  a  year's  absence  and 
(superficially,  thereby)  a  year's  idleness.  I  recog- 
nizc^I,  even  from  afar  ( 1  had  already  done  bo) 
that  the  Utopia  was  a  book  I  should  desire  to  read 
only  in  the  right  conditions  of  coming  to  it,  coming 
with  luxurious  freedom  of  mind,  rapt  surrender  of 
attention,  adequate  honours,  for  it  of  every  sort. 
So,  not  bolting  it  like  the  nioniitig  paper  and  nin- 
dry,  many,  otiier  vulgarly  importunate  things,  and 
knowing,  nmreovcr,  1  had  already  shown  you  that 
thougli  I  was  slow  I  was  safe,  and  even  certain,  I 
"came  to  it"  only  n  short  time  since,  and  surren- 
dered myself  to  it  absolutely.  And  it  was  while  I 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cr>'!ftal  well  that  Kipps 
suddenly  ap[>eared,  thrusting  his  honest  ami  inimi- 
table head  over  the  edge  and  calling  down  to  me, 
with  his  note  of  wondrous  truth,  that  he  hod  busi- 
ness with  roe  obove.  I  took  my  time,  however, 
there  below  (though  "below"  be  a  most  improper 
figure  for  your  sublime  and  vertiginous  heights,) 
and  achieved  a  complete  saturation;  after  which, 
reascending  und  making  out  things  again,  little  by 
little,  in  the  ding>'  air  of  the  actual.  I  found  Kipps. 
in  his  place,  awaiting  me — and  from  his  so  different 
but  still  so  utterly  coercive  embrace  I  have  just 
emerged.  It  was  really  verj-  well  he  was  there,  for 
I  found  (and  it's  even  a  littie  strange)  that  I  could 
read  jyuu  only — after  you — and  don't  at  all  see 
whom  else  I  mhiUI  have  read.  Hut  now  that  this 
ia  ao  I  dno't  see  either,  my  dear  Wells,  hinv  I  con 
"write"  you  about  tliesc  things — they  make  me 
want  ao  infernally  to  talk  with  you*  to  see  you  at 
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length.  Let  me  tell  you,  however,  simply,  that  they 
have  left  me  prostrate  with  admiration,  and  that 
you  are,  for  me,  more  than  ever,  the  most  interest- 
ing "literary  man"  of  your  generation — in  fact,  the 
only  interesting  one.  These  things  do  you,  to  my 
sense,  the  highest  honour,  and  I  am  lost  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  diversity  of  your  genius.  As  in  every- 
thing you  do  (and  especially  in  these  three  last 
Social  imaginations),  it  is  the  quality  of  your  in- 
tellect that  primarily  (in  the  Utopia)  obsesses  me 
and  reduces  me — to  that  degree  that  even  the  colos- 
sal dimensions  of  your  Cheek  (pardon  the  term 
that  I  don't  in  the  least  invidiously  apply)  fails  to 
break  the  spell.  Indeed  your  Cheek  is  positively 
the  very  sign  and  stamp  of  your  genius,  valuable 
to-day,  as  you  possess  it,  beyond  any  other  instru- 
ment or  vdiiicle,  so  that  when  I  say  it  doesn't  break 
the  charm,  I  probably  mean  that  it  largely  con- 
stitutes it,  or  constitutes  the  force:  which  is  the 
force  of  an  irony  that  no  one  else  among  us  begins 
to  have— so  that  we  are  starving,  in  our  enormities 
and  fatuities,  for  a  sacred  satirist  (the  satirist  with 
irony — as  poor  dear  old  Thackeray  was  the  satirist 
without  it,)  and  you  come,  admirably,  to  save  us. 
There  are  too  many  things  to  say — ^which  is  so  ex- 
actly why  I  can't  write.  Cheelrjr,  cheeky,  cheeky 
is  any  young-man-at-Sandgate's  offered  Plan  for 
the  life  of  Man — but  so  far  from  thinking  that  a 
disqualilScation  of  your  book,  I  think  it  is  positively 
what  makes  the  performance  heroic.  I  hold,  with 
you,  that  it  is  only  by  our  each  contributing  Uto- 
pias (the  cheekier  the  better)  that  anything  will 
come,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  truer 
and  happier  than  your  speaking  of  this  struggle 
of  the  rare  yearning  individual  toward  that  sug- 
gestion as  one  of  the  certain  assistances  of  the 
future.  Meantime  you  set  a  magnificent  example — 
of  caring,  of  feeling,  of  seeing,  above  all,  and  of 
suffering   from,    and   with,    the    shockingly    sick 
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actualit}'  <>f  things.  Your  epilogue  Ug  in  italics 
strikes  luc  s.s  or  tliL-  higficst,  nf  an  irresistible  and 
touching  beauty.    Bruvo.  bravo,  my  liear  WelUI 

Ami  now,  foiiiing  to  KippH,  whiil  am  I  to  say 
about  Kippit  but  that  I  jun  rt-atly,  that  1  am  com- 
pelled, utterly  to  drivel  about  liim^  He  is  not  no 
much  a  masterpiece  as  a  mere  iMim  gem — you  hav- 
ing, 1  know  not  huw,  taken  a  header  strai^t  down 
into  mysterious  depths  of  obser\'ation  oimI  knowl- 
edge, 1  know  nut  which  and  where,  and  c<iine  up 
again  with  this  rounded  pearl  of  the  diver.  But 
of  course  you  know  yourself  how  immitigahly  the 
thing  is  done — it  is  uf  such  a  brilliancy*  of  trut  trutli. 
I  really  think  that  you  have  dune,  at  this  time  of 
day,  two  particular  things  for  the  first  time  of  their 
doing  among  us.  ( I )  You  have  written  the  first 
closely  and  intimately,  ttic  first  intelligently  and 
consistently  ironic  or  satiric  novel.  In  evcr}*Uiing 
else  there  has  always  been  the  sentimental  or  ccm- 
vetitional  interference,  the  interference  of  which 
Thackeray  is  full.  (2)  You  have  for  the  verj*  first 
time  treated  the  Knglish  "lower  middle"  class,  etc, 
without  the  pic-tureM|ue,  the  grotesque,  tltc  fan- 
tastic and  romantic  interfcreni-e  of  which  Dickens, 
eg.,  is  so  mistcadingly,  of  which  even  George  Eliot 
is  so  dcviatingly,  full.  You  have  handled  its  vxd- 
garity  in  so  scientific  and  historic  a  spirit,  and  seen 
the  whole  thing  all  in  its  oxen  strong  lighL  And 
tlicn  the  book  has  throughtiut  such  extraordinary 
life;  everyone  in  it,  without  exception,  ami  every 

Siece  and  part  of  it,  is  so  vivid  and  sharp  and  raw. 
[ipps  himself  h  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  from 
start  to  finish,  exquisite  and  radiant;  Coote  is  con- 
nimmatc,  Chittcrlow  magnificent  (the  whole  fint 
evening  with  Chittertow  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
thing  in  the  iMiok — unless  that  glor>'  be  reserved  for 
the  way  tlic  entire  matter  of  the  Mhop  ut  done,  in- 
cluding the  admirable  image  of  the  boss.)  It  all 
in  fine,  from  oiver  to  cover,  docs  yuu  the  greatest 
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honour,  and  if  we  had  any  other  than  skin-deep 
criticism  (very  stupid,  too,  at  that,)  it  would  have 
immense  recognition. 

I  repeat  that  these  things  have  made  me  want 
greatly  to  see  you.  Is  it  thinkable  to  you  that  you 
might  come  over  at  this  ungenial  season,  for  a 
night — some  time  before  Xmas?  Could  you,  would 
you?  I  i^ould  immensely  rejoice  in  it.  I  am  here 
till  Jan.  31st — ^when  I  go  up  to  London  for  three 
months.  I  go  away,  probably,  for  four  or  five 
days  at  Xmas — ^and  I  go  away  for  next  Saturday- 
Tuesday.  But  apart  from  those  dates  I  would 
await  you  with  rapture. 

And  let  me  say  just  one  word  of  attenuation 
of  my  (only  apparent)  meanness  over  the  Golden 
Bowl.  I  was  in  America  when  that  work  appeared, 
and  it  was  published  there  in  2  vols,  and  in  very 
charming  and  readable  form,  each  vol.  but  moder- 
ately thick  and  with  a  legible,  handsome,  large- 
typed  page.  But  there  came  over  to  me  a  copy  of 
the  London  issue,  fat,  vile,  smaU-typed,  horrific, 
prcAibitive,  that  so  broke  my  heart  tiiat  I  vowed 
I  wouldn't,  for  very  shame,  disseminate  it,  and  I 
haven't,  with  that  feeling,  had  a  copy  in  the  house 
or  sent  one  to  a  single  friend.  I  wish  I  had  an 
American  one  at  your  disposition — ^but  I  have  been 
again  and  again  depleted  of  all  ownership  in  re- 
spect to  it.  You  are  very  welcome  to  the  British 
brick  if  you,  at  this  late  day,  will  have  it. 

I  greet  Mrs  Wells  and  the  Third  Party  very 
cordially  and  am  yours,  my  dear  Wells,  more  than 
ever, 

Hexby  James. 
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To  WaUttm  Jama. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Xoveiiibcr  23rU,  1905. 
Dearest  WUliam, 

I  wrote  not  many  days  since  Ici  Aleck,  and 
not  ver>',  very  many  before  to  Peggy — but  I  can't, 
to-night,  hideously  furtlicr  postpone  acknowledging 
your  so  liberal  letter  uf  Oct.  22nd  ( the  one  in  whicli 
you  enclosed  me  ^Ueck's  sweet  one,)  albeit  I  have 
been  in  the  houite  all  day  without  an  outing,  and 
ver>'  continuously  writing,  and  it  is  now  11  p.m. 
and  I  am  rather  faggctl  ....  However,  I  shall 
write  to  Alice  for  information — alt  the  more  that 
I  deeply  owe  that  dear  eternal  Heroine  a  letter. 
I  ani  not  "satisfied  about  her,"  please  tell  her  with 
my  teiuler  love,  and  should  have  testified  to  this 
otherwise  than  by  my  long  cold  silence  if  only  I 
hadn't  been,  for  stress  of  composition,  putting  my- 
self on  Ter>'  limited  contribution  to  the  post.  The 
worst  of  these  bad  manners  are  now  over,  and 
please  tell  Alice  that  my  ver}'  next  letter  shall  be 
to  her.  Only  akf  mustn't  put  pen  to  paper  for  me, 
not  8o  nmch  as  dream  of  it,  before  she  bears  from 
me.  I  take  a  deep  and  rich  and  bnioding  comfort 
in  the  thought  of  how  splendidiv  you  are  all  "turn- 
ing out"  all  the  while — eitpcciailv  Harry  and  Bill, 
and  especially  Peg,  and  above  all,  Aleck — in  addi- 
tion to  Alice  and  you.  I  turn  you  over  (in  my 
spiritual  pocket,)  collectively  and  individually,  and 
make  you  chink  and  rattle  and  ring;  getting  from 
you  the  sense  of  a  great,  though  too-much  (for  my 
use)  tied-up  forltme.  I  have  great  joy  (tell  him 
with  my  love)  of  the  news  of  Bill's  so  superior 
work,  and  yearn  to  have  some  sort  of  a  squint  at  it 
Tell  him.  at  any  rate,  how  I  await  him.  for  his 
holidays,  out  here — on  this  spot — and  I   wish  I 
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realized  more  richly  Harry's  present  conditions. 
I  await  him  here  not  less. 

I  mean  (in  response  to  what  you  write  me  of 
your  having  read  the  Golden  B.)  to  try  to  pro- 
duce some  uncanny  form  of  thing,  in  fiction,  that 
will  gratify  you,  as  Brother — but  let  me  say,  dear 
William,  that  I  shall  greatly  be  humiliated  if  you 
do  like  it,  and  thereby  lump  it,  in  your  affection, 
with  things,  of  the  current  age,  that  I  have  heard 
you  express  admiration  for  and  that  I  would  sooner 
descend  to  a  dishonoured  grave  than  have  written. 
Still  I  will  write  you  your  book,  on  that  two-and- 
two-make-four  system  on  which  all  the  awful  truck 
that  surrounds  us  is  produced,  and  then  descend  to 
my  dishonoured  grave — ^taking  up  the  art  of  the 
slate  pencil  instead  of,  longer,  the  art  of  the  brush 
(vide  my  lecture  on  Balzac.)  But  it  is,  seriously, 
too  late  at  night,  and  I  am  too  tired,  for  me  to 
express  myself  on  this  question — ^beyond  saying 
that  I'm  always  sorry  when  I  hear  of  your  reading 
anything  of  mine,  and  always  hope  you  won't— 
you  seem  to  me  so  constitutionally  unable  to  "'en- 
joy"  it,  and  so  condemned  to  look  at  it  from  a  point 
of  view  remotely  alien  to  mine  in  writing  it,  and 
to  the  conditions  out  of  which,  as  mine,  it  has 
inevitably  sprung — ^so  that  all  the  intentions  that 
have  been  its  main  reason  for  being  (with  me) 
appear  never  to  have  reached  you  at  all — ^and  you 
appear  even  to  assume  that  the  life,  the  elements 
forming  its  subject-matter,  deviate  from  felicity 
in  not  having  an  impossible  analogy  with  the  life 
of  Cambridge.  I  see  nowhere  about  me  done  or 
dreamed  of  the  things  that  alone  for  me  constitute 
the  interest  of  the  doing  of  the  novel — and  yet  it 
is  in  a  sacrifice  of  them  on  their  very  own  ground 
that  the  thing  you  suggest  to  me  evidently  con- 
sists. It  shows  how  far  apart  and  to  what  differ- 
ent ends  we  have  had  to  work  out  (very  naturally 
and  properly!)    our  respective  intellectual  lives. 
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And  yet  I  can  read  you  with  rapture — Imrins  three 
weelui  aj^  spent  three  ur  four  days  with  Maiiton 
Marble  at  Brighton  and  found  in  his  handx  ever 
so  many  of  your  recent  papers  and  discourses, 
which,  having  margin  of  momingii  in  my  room, 
through  hoth  breakfasting  and  lunching  there  (by 
the  habit  of  the  house,)  I  found  time  to  read  sct- 
eral  of — with  the  effect  of  asking  you,  earnestly, 
to  ad<lrc«s  mc  some  of  tliosc  that  I  so  often,  in 
Irving  St.,  saw  you  address  to  others  who  were 
not  your  brother.  I  had  no  time  to  read  thezn 
there.  Philosoplucally,  in  short,  I  am  "with"  you, 
almost  completely,  and  you  ought  to  take  account 
of  this  and  get  me  over  altogether. — There  are  two 
books  by  the  way  (one  Active)  that  I  permit  you 
to  raffolcr  alxwit  as  much  as  you  like,  for  I  have 
been  doing  so  myself — H.  G.  Wells's  Utopia  and 
his  Kippt.  The  Utopia  seems  to  me  even  more 
remarkable  for  other  things  than  for  his  character- 
istic cheek,  and  A'jp/u  is  quite  magnificent.  Read 
them  both  if  you  haven't — certainly  read  Kipps. — 
There's  also  another  subject  I'm  too  full  of  not 
to  mention  the  kwkI  thing  I've  done  for  myself — 
that  is,  for  Lamb  House  and  my  garden—  by  mov- 
ing the  greenhouse  away  frcon  the  high  old  wall 
near  the  house  (into  the  back  garden,  setting  it 
up  better — against  the  gtrect  wall)  and  thereby 
throwing  the  liberated  space  into  the  front  garden 
to  its  immense  apparent  extension  and  beauti- 
flcatton.  ... 

But  oh,  fondly,  good-ni^tl 

ETeryour 

HXXIT. 
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To  W.  E.  Norris 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
December  23rd,  1905. 

My  dear  Norris, 

It  is  my  desire  that  this,  which  I  shall  post 
here  to-morrow,  shall  be  a  tiny  item  in  the  heca- 
tomb  of  friendship  gracing  yo  J  breakfast  table  on 
Christmas  morning  and  mingling  the  smoke  of 
(certain)  aged  and  infirm  victims  with  the  finer  and 
fresher  fmnes  of  the  board.  But  the  aged  and  in- 
firm propose  and  the  postman  disposes  and  I  can 
only  hope  I  shall  not  be  either  disconcertingly 
previous  or  ineflFectively  subsequent.  If  my  mind's 
eye  loses  you  at  sweet  (yet  sublime)  Underbank, 
I  still  see  you  in  a  Devonshire  mild  lifrht  and  feel 
your  Torquay  window  letting  in  your  Torquay  air 
— which,  at  this  distance,  in  this  sadly  Southeast- 
emized  comer,  suggests  all  sorts  of  enviable  balm 
and  beatitude.  It  was  a  real  pang  to  me,  some 
weeks  ago,  when  you  were  coming  up  to  town,  to 
have  to  put  behind  me,  with  so  imgracious  and 
uncompromising  a  gesture,  the  question,  and  the 
great  temptation,  of  being  there  for  a  little  at  the 
same  moment.  But  there  are  hours  and  seasons — 
and  I  know  the  face  of  them  well — when  my  need 
to  mind  my  business  here,  and  to  mind  nothing  else, 
becomes  absolute — London  tending  rather  over- 
much, moreover,  to  set  frequent  and  freshly-baited 
traps,  at  all  times,  for  a  still  too  susceptible  and 
guileless  old  coimtry  mouse.  All  my  consciousness 
centres,  necessarily,  just  now,  on  a  single  small 
problem,  that  of  managing  to  do  an  "American 
book"  (or  rather  a  couple  of  them,)  that  I  had 
supposed  myself,  in  advance,  capable  of  doing  on 
the  spot,  but  that  I  had  there,  in  fact,  utterly  to 
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forswear  —  time,  energj'.  opportunily  to  write, 
every  possibility  quite  failing  iiie — with  the  ooo- 
sequcnce  of  my  niateriul.  my  "documeiits"  over 
here,  quite  failing  mc  too  anil  there  being  nothing 
kft  for  me  hut  to  run  a  race  with  an  illusion,  the 
illusion  of  still  seeing  it,  wliich  is  a^  it  reoetlex,  mt 
to  speak,  a  ttiuusanti  lengths  ahead  of  me.  I  shall 
keep  it  up  as  a  tour  de  foree,  and  onxluce  my  copy 
Komchow  ( I  liax'e  indeed  practieally  dtMie  one  vol 
of  "Impressions" — there  arc  to  he  two,  separate 
and  differently-titled;)  but  I  am  unable,  mean- 
while, to  dally  hy  the  way — the  sweet  wayside  of 
Pall  Mall — or  to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 
(My  subject — imlcss  I  grip  it  tight — melts  away 
— Hve,  Sussex,  is  so  little  like  it;  and  then  M-here 
am  li  And  yet  the  thing  interests  me  to  dn,  though 
at  the  same  time  appalling  me  by  its  difficulty.  But 
I  didn't  mean  to  tell  yuu  this  long  story  a)>uut  it.) 
I  hope  you  are  pla&tiing  yourself  in  more  pellucid 
waters — and  I  find  I  aantme  that  there  is  in  every 
way  a  great  increase  of  the  pellucid  in  your  case 
by  the  fact  of  the  neighbouring  presence  of  your 
(as  1  again,  and  I  trust  not  fallaciously  assume) 
sympatlietic  coUateraU.  I  should  greatly  like,  here, 
a  collateral  or  two  myself-^.to  find  the  advantage, 
across  the  sea,  of  the  handful  of  tlutse  of  mine  who 
are  sympathetic,  makes  nte  miss  Ihcm,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  them,  in  this  country  of  niy  adoption,  which 
is  more  than  kind,  but  less  than  kin.  ...  I  spend 
the  month  of  January,  further,  in  this  place — then 
I  do  seek  the  metropolis  for  12  or  14  weeks.  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  you  that  you  have  carried  off 
■one  cup  or  other  ( sculling  for  preference )  in  your 
Bank  Holiday  Sports — so  for  heaven's  sake  don't 
disappuint  me.  You're  my  one  liuk  with  the  Ath- 
letic world,  and  I  like  to  lie  able  to  talk  alxHit  you. 
Therefore,  Apropos  of  cups,  all  power  to  your 
elbow  I  X  know  none  now — no  cup — hut  the  un- 
in^iring  coeo« — which  I  carry  with  a  more  and 
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more  doddering  hand.    But  I  am  still,  my  dear 
Norris,  very  lustily  and  constantly  yours, 

Henby  James. 


To  Paid  Harvey. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
March  11,  1906. 
My  dear  Paul, 

...  It  is  delightful  to  me,  please  believe, 
not  wholly  to  lose  touch  of  you — ^ghostly  and  in- 
effective indeed  as  that  touch  seems  destined  to 
feel  itself.  I  find  myself  almost  wishing  that  the 
whirligig  of  time  had  brought  round  the  day  of 
your  inscription  with  many  honours  on  some  com- 
fortable "retired  list**  which  might  keep  you  a  little 
less  on  the  dim  confines  of  the  Empire,  and  make 
you  thereby  more  accessible  anl  conversible.  Only 
I  reflect  that  by  the  time  the  grey  purgatory  of 
South  Kensington,  or  wherever,  crowns  and  pen- 
sions your  bright  career,  I,  alas,  shall  have  been 
whirled  away  to  a  sphere  compared  to  which  Salon- 
ica  and  even  furthest  Ind  are  easy  and  familiar 
resorts,  with  no  crown  at  all,  most  probably — not 
even  "heavenly,"  and  no  communication  with  you 
save  by  table-raps  and  telepathists  (like  a  really 
startling  communication  I  have  just  had  from — or 
through — ^a  "Mediiun"  in  America  (near  Boston,) 
a  message  purporting  to  come  from  my  Mother, 
who  died  25  years  ago  and  from  whom  it  ostensibly 
proceeded  during  a  seance  at  which  my  sister-in- 
law,  with  two  or  three  other  persons,  was  present. 
The  point  is  that  the  message  is  an  allusion  to  a 
matter  known  (so  personal  is  it  to  myself)  to  no 
other  individual  in  the  world  but  vie — not  possibly 
either  to  the  medium  or  to  my  sister-in-law;  and 
an  allusion  so  pertinent  and  initiated  and  tender 
and  helpful,  and  yet  so  unhelped  by  any  actual 
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earthly  knowledge  on  any  one's  part,  that  it  quite 
astounds  an  well  u^  deeply  tuuclics  me.  If  the  sub- 
ject of  the  nie&sage  had  l)ecn  conceivahly  in  my 
liistcr-in-Iaw'ii  niinu  it  would  have  been  an  interest- 
ing but  not  infrequent  case  of  telepathy;  but,  as  I 
Ray,  it  eouldn't  thinkably  have  been,  and  sJjc  only 
transmits  it  to  me,  after  the  fact,  not  even  fully 
understanding  it  So,  I  repeat,  I  am  o-^nunded! 
— nnil  almost  equally  astounded  at  mv  hainng 
drifted  into  this  importunate  mention  nf  it  to  youl 
Hut  tlie  letter  retailing  it  arrived  only  this  a.m. 
and  1  have  been  ratlier  full  of  it.) — I  had  heard 
of  your  present  whcrcaboutii  from  Edward  Childe 
.  .  .  anti  I  give  you  uiy  word  of  honour  that  my 
great  thnugiit  was,  alruidy  l>cforc  yfiur  own  good 
words  had  come,  to  attest  to  you.  on  my  own  »de( 
and  pen  in  hand,  my  inextinguishable  interest  in 
you.  I  came  back  from  the  V.S.  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  a  year  (H  months)  by  last  midsununer, 
whereupon  my  joy  at  returning  to  this  lo  little 
American  nook  took  tbc  form  of  my  hanng  studc 
here  fast  (with  great  arrears  of  seilentary  occupa- 
tion &c.)  till  almost  the  other  day  ...  1  found 
my  native  land,  after  so  many  years,  interesting, 
fomiidohle,  fearsome  and  fatiguing,  and  much 
more  difficult  tu  see  and  deal  with  in  any  extended 
and  various  way  than  I  had  supposed.  I  was  able 
to  do  with  it  far  less  than  I  hod  hoped,  in  the  way 
of  visitation — I  found  numy  nf  the  c<inditions  too 
deterrent;  but  I  did  what  I  could,  went  to  the  far 
South,  the  Middle  West,  California,  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  &c..  and  spent  some  time  in  the  East- 
ern cities.  It  is  an  extraordinary  world,  an  alto- 
gether huge  "proposition,"  as  tltcy  say  there,  ginng 
one,  I  think,  an  tmnienw  impression  of  matertu 
and  political  power;  but  alrnmt  cruelly  charmless, 
in  effect,  and  calculated  to  make  one  crtHicfa, 
erer  aftcrwanis,  as  cravenly  as  possible,  at  Lamb 
House,  Rye — if  one  happens  to  have  a  poor  little 
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L.Hm  R.9  to  crouch  in.  This  I  am  accordingly 
doing  very  hard — ^with  intervals  of  London  in- 
serted a  good  deal  at  this  Season — I  go  up  again, 
in  a  few  days,  to  stay  till  about  May.  So  I  am 
not  making  history,  my  dear  Paul,  as  you  are; 
I  am  at  least  only  making  my  very  limited  and 
intimate  own.  Vous  avez  beau  dire,  you,  and  Mrs 
Paul,  and  Miss  Paul,  are  making  tiiat  of  Europe 
— ^though  you  don't  appear  to  realize  it  any  more 
than  M.  Jourdain  did  that  he  was  talking  prose. 
Have  patience,  meanwhile — ^you  will  have  plenty 
of  South  Kensington  later  on  (among  other  retired 
pro-consuls  and  where  Miss  Paul  will  "come  out** ;) 
and  meanwhile  you  are,  from  the  L.H.  point  of 
view,  a  family  of  thrilling  Romance.  And  it  muM 
be  interesting  to  ameliorer  le  sort  des  populations 
— ^and  to  see  real  live  Tiu^baned  Turks  going  about 
you,  and  above  all  to  have,  even  in  the  sea,  a  house 
from  which  you  look  at  divine  Olympus.  You  live 
with  the  gods,  if  not  like  them — and  out  of  all  this 
unutterable  Anglo-Saxon  banality — so  extra-ba- 
nalized by  the  extinction  of  dear  Arthur  Balfour. 
I  take  great  joy  in  the  prospect  of  really  getting 
hold  of  you,  all  three,  next  summer.  I  count,  f ond- 
ty,  on  your  presence  here  and  I  send  the  very 
Wildest  greeting  and  blessing  to  your  two  compan- 
ions. Tte  elder  is  of  course  stiU  very  young,  but 
how  old  the  younger  must  now  be ! 

•  .  .  Yours,  my  dear  Paul,  always  and  ever, 

Hexby  Jaiiies. 
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To  W3Uatn  Jamet, 

ProfuMtr  am)  Mm.  Willuni  Jhhih  Km)  be«o  ta  Cali- 
fornia at  this  time  of  the  great  San  FrnnciM-o  earthquake 
and  conflaftration.  Thy  fortunatdy  cM-nped  uninjumi. 
but  fur  iwiiic  days  H.  J.  hid  bn-ti  in  dec}!  anxiety,  not 
knowing  Uwir  exact  whercaboutx. 

Reform  Club.  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
May  4th.  1006. 
Beloved  OdmI 

I  wrote  you,  feverishly,  last  Saturday,  but 
now  coincs  in  a  blest  cable  from  Harr}'  telling  of 
your  being  as  far  on  your  way  home  as  at  Denver 
and  communicating  thence  in  inspired  accents  and 
form,  and  this,  for  which  I  have  been  yearning  ( the 
news  of  your  having  to  that  extent  shaken  off  the 
dust  of  your  ruin),  fills  me  with  such  joy  that  1 
scrawl  you  these  still  agitated  words  of  jubilntion 
— though  I  can't  seem  to  you  less  than  incf)Ijerfnl 
and  beside  the  mark.  I  fear,  till  I  have  gut  your 
letter  from  Stanford  which  Ilarr^*  lias  already 
announccti  his  expedition  of  on  the  :iKth.  (Thw 
must  come  in  a  day  or  two  more.)  Meanwhile 
there  was  three  days  ago  an  excellent  letter  in  the 
Timet  from  Stanford  itself  (or  P.A.)  enabling  me, 
for  the  first  time,  to  aHiceive  a  little,  and  a  trirte 
less  luridly  to  imagine,  the  facts  of  your  case.  I 
had  at  first  bcUcvcil  thnse  facts  to  be  that  you  were 
tlu-own  bedle-is  and  r<K)fIeiiM  upiNi  the  world,  semi- 
clad  and  scmi-star\-ing.  and  with  all  that  class  of 
phenomena  alM>ut  you.  But  how  df)  I  know,  after 
aU,  even  yet  f  and  I  await  your  hght  with  on  onxietv 
that  still  cmlures.  I  have  just  partrtl  with  Bill, 
who  dined  with  me,  and  who  is  to  lunch  with  me  to- 
morrow— (I  going  in  the  evening  to  the  "Academy 
Dinner.")  1  have,  since  the  arrival  of  Harry's 
telegram,  or  cable  of  reassurance — the  second  to 
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that  eff ecty  not  this  of  to-day,  which  makes  the  third 
and  best  —  I  have  been,  as  I  say,  trying,  under 
pressure,  a  three  days*  motor  trip  with  the  Whar- 
tons,  much  frustrated  by  bad  weather  and  from 
which  I  impatiently  and  prematurely  and  gleefully 
returned  to-day:  so  that  I  have  been  separated  from 
B.  for  48  hours.  But  I  tell  you  of  him  rather  than 
talk  to  you,  in  the  air,  of  your  own  weird  experi- 
ences. He  is  to  go  on  to  Paris  on  the  6th,  having 
waited  over  here  to  go  to  the  Private  View  of  the 
Academy,  to  see  me  again,  and  to  make  use  of 
Sunday  6th  (a  dies  non  in  Paris  as  here)  for  his 
journey.  It  has  been  delightful  to  me  to  have  him 
near  me,  and  he  has  spent  and  re-spent  long  hours 
at  the  National  Gallery,  from  which  he  derives  (as 
also  from  the  Wallace  Collection)  great  stimulus 
and  profit  I  am  extremely  struck  with  his  seriauS' 
ness  of  spirit  and  intention — ^he  seems  to  me  all 
in  the  thing  he  wants  to  do  (and  awfully  intelligent 
about  it;)  so  that  in  fine  he  seems  to  me  to  bring 
to  his  design  quite  an  exceptional  quality  and  kind 
of  intensity.  .  .  .  What  a  family — ^with  the  gal- 
lantries of  the  pair  of  you  thrown  in!  Well, 
you,  beloved  Alice,  have  needed  so  exceedingly  a 
'"change,"  and  I  was  preaching  to  you  that  you 
should  arrive  at  one  somehow  or  perish — whereby 
you  have  had  it  with  a  vengeance,  and  I  hope  the 
effects  will  be  appreciable  (that  is  not  altogether 
accurst)  to  you.  What  I  really  now  most  feel  the 
pang  and  the  woe  of  is  my  not  being  there  to  hang 
upon  the  lips  of  your  conjoined  eloquence.  I  really 
think  I  must  go  over  to  you  again  for  a  month — 
just  to  listen  to  you.  But  I  wait  and  am  ever  more 
and  more  fondly  your 

Heney. 
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To  William  James. 

The  Athenaeum.  Pall  MaU.  S.W. 
May  nth.  190fi. 
Dearest  William. 

To-day  at  lost  reach  me  (oii  hour  ago)  your 
blest  letter  tu  mywlf  of  April  19th  and  Alice's  not 
less  sublime  one  (or  a  type-copy  of  the  same,) 
addrciuicil  tu  InHn^  St  and  forwarded  by  dear 
Peg,  to  whom  all  thanks  ...  I  have  written  tu 
Harry  s  good  deal  from  the  first,  and  to  your  dear 
selves  last  week,  ami  you  will  knuw  how  wide  open 
the  mouth  of  my  desire  stands  to  leani  from  you 
everything  and  anything  you  can  chuck  into  it. 
Most  \-ivid  and  pathetic  these  so  surprisingly  ludd 
pictures  dashed  down — or  rather  so  calmly  com- 
mitted to  paper — by  both  of  ytm  in  the  verj*  midst 
of  the  crash,  and  what  a  hell  of  a  time  you  must 
have  had  altogether.  What  a  noble  act  your  tak- 
ing your  Bliss  Martin  to  tlie  blazing  and  bursting 
San  Francisco  —  and  what  a  devil  of  a  day  of 
anxiety  it  must  have  fpven  to  the  sublime  Alice. 
Dearest  sublime  Alice,  your  details  of  feeding  the 
hungry  and  .nleeping  in  the  backyanl  bring  tears 
to  my  eyes.  I  hope  all  the  later  experience  didn't 
turn  to  worse  dreariness  and  weariness  —  it  was 
probably  kept  human  and  "vivid"  by  the  whole 
associated  elements  of  drama.  Yet  how  differently 
I  read  it  all  from  knowing  vuu  now  restored  to 
your  liberal  home  and  lovely  drood — where  I  hope 
you  are  guest-receiving  mod  housekeeping  as  little 
as  possible.  How  ^our  motber  must  have  folded 
you  inl  I  kept  thmking  of  her,  for  days,  please 
tell  her,  almost  more  than  of  you  I  Its  hideous 
to  want  to  condemn  you  to  rente  an  top  of  every- 
thing else — yet  I  sneakingly  hope  for  more,  thougli 
indeed  it  wouldn't  take  much  to  make  me  sail 
straight  home — just  to  talk  with  you  for  a  week. 
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...  I  return  to  Rye  on  the  16th  with  rapture — 
after  too  long  a  tangle  of  delays  here.  However, 
it  is  no  more  than  the  right  moment  for  adequate 
charm  of  season,  drop  (unberufeni)  of  east  wind 
etc — ^But  why  do  I  talk  of  these  trifles  when  what 
I  am  after  all  really  full  of  is  the  hope  that 
they  have  been  crowning  you  both  with  laurels 
and  smothering  you  with  flowers  at  Cambridge. 
Also,  greedily  (for  you),  with  the  hope  that  you 
didn't  come  away  minus  any  lecture-money  due 
to  you.  •  •  • 

But  good-bye  for  now — ^with  ever  so  tender  love. 

Ever  your  Hexby. 


To  Miss  Margaret  James. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
November  8th,  1906. 
Dearest  Peggot, 

I  have  had  before  me  but  an  hour  or  two 
your  delightful,  though  somewhat  agitating  letter 
of  October  29th,  and  I  am  so  touched  by  your 
faithful  memory  of  your  poor  fond  old  Uncle,  and 

by  your  snatAg  i.  hX  to  devote  to  him,  even 
as  a  brand  from  the  binning,  that  I  scribble  you 
this  joyous  acknowledgment  before  I  go  to  bed. 
I  have  been  immensely  interested  in  your  whole 
Collegiate  adventure — fragments  of  the  history  of 
which,  so  far  as  youVe  ^t,  IVe  had  from  your 
mother — and  all  the  more  mterested  that,  by  a  blest 
good  fortune,  I  happen  to  know  your  scholastic 
shades  and  so  am  able,  in  imagination,  to  cling  to 
you  and  follow  you  round.  I  seem  to  make  out 
that  you  are  very  physically  comfortable,  all  round, 
and  I  have  indeed  a  very  charming  image  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  though  I  dare  say  these  months  adorn  it 
less  than  my  June-time.  I  yearn  tenderly  over 
your  home-sickness — and  fear  I  don't  help  you 
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with  it  when  I  tell  you  how  well  I  understand  it 
as,  at  tirst,  your  inevitable  portion.  To  exchange 
the  realm  of  talk  and  taste  of  Irvinj;  St.  and  the 
privil^es  and  luxury*  of  your  Dad's  and  your 
Mother's  company  and  genius  fur  tlie  common 
doin^  and  i^ayin^s,  tlie  common  air  and  effluence 
of  other  American  homes,  represents  a  sorry  drop 
— whicli  can  only  he  softened  for  you  hy  the  diver- 
sion of  seeking  out  what  charms  of  sorts  these  other 
homes  may  have  had  that  Irving  St.  lacks.  You 
may  not  find  any,  tu  speak  of.  but  meanwhile  you 
will  have  wandered  away  and  in  so  doing  will  Iwve 
kft  the  bloom  of  your  nonitalgia  behind.  It  doesn't 
remain  acute,  hut  there  will  l>e  always  enough  for 
you  to  go  home  with  again.  And  you  will  make 
your  little  sphere  of  relations — whicli  will  give  out 
an  interest  of  their  own;  and  see  a  lot  of  Hfe  and 
realise  a  lot  of  types,  not  to  speak  of  all  tlie  enrich- 
ing of  your  mind  and  augmentation  of  your  power. 
Your  poor  old  uncle  groans  with  slianie  when  be 
bethinks  himself  of  the  scant  and  miserable  educa- 
tion, and  educative  opportunity,  kr  had  [compared 
with]  his  magnitlcent  modem  niece.  No  one  took 
any  interest  wtuite%'er  in  hit  development,  except 
to  neglect  or  snub  it  where  it  might  have  helped — 
and  any  that  he  was  ever  to  have  he  picked  up 
wholly  by  himself.  Hut  that  is  ver>'  ancient  hi»- 
tor)'  now — and  he  is  very  glad  to  have  picked  up 
I^ainb  House,  where  be  sits  writing  yon  this  of  a 
wet  November  ntgbt  and  communes,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  spot,  with  the  ghost  of  the  httir  niece 
who  came  down  from  Harrow  to  spend  her  holiday's 
in  so  dull  and  patient  and  Waverley-nnvelly  a 
fashion  with  him.  ...  I  rejoice  greatly  in  vour 
sweet  companion — I  mean  in  the  sweetness  of  bcr 
•s  chum  and  comrade,  for  you.  and  I  send,  I  hope 
not  presumptuously,  a  slice  of  your  IWIe's  bless- 
ing. Also  is  it  uphfting  to  hear  that  you  find 
nM»  Carey  Thomas  benevolent  and  inspiring — 
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she  struck  me  as  a  very  able  and  accomplished  and 
intelligent  lady,  and  I  should  like  to  send  her 
throulJ  you.  if  you  have  a  choice,  my  very  faith- 
ful  remembrance  and  to  thank  her  very  kindly  for 
her  appreciation  of  my  niece.  But  I  hope  she 
doesn't,  or  won't,  work  you  to  the  bone!  Good- 
night, dear  Child. 

Your  fond  old  Uncle. 


To  Mrs.  DeW'SnUth. 

This  refers  to  the  revision  of  Roderick  Hudson,  which 
was  to  head  the  ^^New  York"  edition  of  his  novels,  now 
definitely  announced. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
November  12th,  1906. 

Dear  Mrs.  Dew-Smith, 

Very  kind  your  note  about  the  apples  and 
about  poor  R.H. !  Burgess  Noakes  is  to  climb  the 
hill  in  a  day  or  two,  basket  on  arm,  and  bring  me 
back  the  rosy  crop,  which  I  am  finding  quite  the 
staflFof  life. 

As  for  the  tidied-up  book,  I  am  greatly  touched 
by  your  generous  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
tidying-up,  and  yet  really  think  your  view  of  that 
process  erratic  and — quite  of  course — ^my  own  view 
well  inspired  I  But  we  are  really  both  right,  for 
to  attempt  to  retouch  the  substance  of  the  thing 
would  be  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  (in  a  done  and 
impenetrable  structure)  impracticable.  What  I 
have  tried  for  is  a  mere  revision  of  surface  and 
expression,  as  the  thing  is  positively  in  many  places 
quite  xnlely  written!  The  essence  of  the  matter  is 
wholly  unaltered — save  for  seeming  in  places,  I 
think,  a  little  better  brought  out.  At  any  rate  the 
deed  is  already  perpetrated — and  I  do  continue  to 
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wish  perversely  aiid  wircly  timt  you  hai]  wnitod — 
to  re-periwe — for  this  prettier  and  eleancr  form. 
However,  I  uught  only  to  be  devoutly  grateful — 
AS  in  fact  1  am — for  ycnir  power  to  rr-iwruse  at  all, 
and  will  eoiiit:  oiid  thank  you  afreith  a<i  soon  as  you 
return  to  the  fold;  as  to  which  I  beg  you  to  make 
an  early  signal  to  yours  most  trulv. 

Henbt  Jahes. 


To  MrM,  Wharton, 

The  desired  vuit  to  George  fUnd's  Nohui^  wm  brought 
off  to  tl>c  fallowing  year,  wlwo  H.  J.  nwtored  there  with 
Mnt,  Wharton.  "Rue  Rarbet  de  Jouy"  U  the  addreu  in 
P«ru  of  M.  I'aiU  Bourget. 

Reform  Club.  PaU  MaU,  SAV. 
November  17lh.  KKW. 

Dear  Mrs.  Wharton, 

I  had  from  you  a  ithortish  time  since  a  vcrjr 
beautiful  and  interesting  letter  —  into  the  ink  to 
thank  you  for  which  my  pen  bus  lN.-eii  perpetually 
about  to  dip.  and  now  comes  the  further  thrill  of 
your  "quaint"  httle  picture  card  with  its  news  of 
the  Paris  winter  and  the  nmiantic  rue  dc  Varenne; 
on  which  the  pen  straightway  plungen  into  the  fluid. 
This  is  really  charming  and  uplifting  news,  and  I 
applaud  the  free  sweep  of  yuur  "line  of  Ufc"  with 
aU  ray  heart.  We  simll  be  ahnwt  neighbours,  and 
I  will  most  Bssiuvdly  hie  nie  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble across  the  scant  interspace  nf  the  Channel,  the 
Paa-de-Calais  tec:  wlK-re  the  very  first  question 
on  which  I  shall  beset  you  will  l>e  your  adventure 
and  impression  of  Xohant — as  to  which  I  burn  and 
yearn  lor  fond  particulars.  Perhaps  if  you  have 
the  proper  Vehicle  of  Passion — as  I  make  no  doubt 
— j*ou  will  \ic  going  there  fmcc  more — in  which 
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case  do  take  me  I  And  such  a  suave  and  convenient 
crossing  as  I  meanwhile  wish  you — and  such  a  pro- 
vision of  philosophy  laid  up,  in  advance,  for  use  in, 
and  about,  rue  Barbet  de  Jouyl  You  will  have 
finished  your  new  fiction,  I  "presimie" — if  it  isn't 
presumptuous — before  embarlong?  and  I  do  so  for 
the  right  of  the  desire  to  congratulate,  in  that  case, 
and  envy  and  sympathise-being  in  all  sorts  of 
embarras  now,  myself,  over  the  finish  of  many 
things.  I  pant  for  the  start  of  that  work  and  lan- 
guish to  take  it  up.  I  think  I  have  had  no  chance 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  admired  your  single  story 
in  the  Aug.  Scribner — ^beautifully  done,  I  thought, 
and  fuUjoLislicities  and  achieved  values  and  pic- 
tures. /All  the  same,  with  the  rue  de  Varenne  &c., 
^nt^o  in  too  much  for  the  French  or  the  "Franco- 
American"  subject — ^the  real  field  of  your  exten- 
sion is  here — it  has  far  more  fusability  with  our 
native  and  primary  material;  between  which  and 
French  elements  there  is,  I  hold,  a  disparity  as 
complete  as  between  a  life  led  in  trees,  say,  and 
a  life  led  in — sea-depths,  or  in  other  words  between 
that  of  climbers  and  swimmers — or  (crudely)  that 
of  monkeys  and  fish.  Is  the  Play  Thing  meanwhile 
climbing  or  swimming? — I  take  much  interest  in 
its  fate.  But  you  will  tell  me  of  these  things — ^in 
February  I  It  will  .be  then  I  shall  scramble  over. 
I  go  home  an  hour  or  two  hence  (to  stay  as  still  as 
possible)  after  a  night — only — spent  in  town.  The 
perpetual  summonses  and  solicitations  of  London 
(some  of  which  have  to  be  met)  are  at  times  a  mad- 
dening worry — or  almost.  I  am  wondering  if  you 
are  not  feelmg  just  now  perhaps  a  good  deal,  at 
Lenox,  in  the  apparently  delightful  old  1840  way 
— a  good  snowstorm  ending,  and  the  Westinghouse 
colouring,  as  I  suppose,  a  good  deal  blurred.  But 
how  I  want  to  have  it  all — ^the  gossip  of  the  coim- 
tryside — from  you  I  Some  of  it  has  come  to  me  as 
rather  dreadful  .  .  .  and  that  is  what  some  of  the 
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lone  hou&es  in  the  deep  valleys  we  niotomi  through 
used  to  make  me  think  of!  .  .  . 

I  am  meanwhile  yours  rery  constantly, 

H£NKv  James. 


To  fV.  E.  XoniM 

Hi  Lewes  Crescent, 

Brighton. 
December  23rd,  1906. 
My  dear  NorrU. 

1  think  it  wn»  from  here  I  wrote  you  liut 
Christmas;  by  which  I  devoutly  hope  I  don't  give 
you  a  handle  for  .saying:  "And  not  from  anj-where 
since  then."  But  I  am  but  too  aware  that  it  lias 
been  at  the  best  a  hideous  record  of  silence  and 
apparent  ^lonnt.  and  aLto  fully  feel  that  after  &uch 
Iiom:  Imdeura  at  behaviour  explanations,  attenua- 
tions, protestations,  arc  as  the  mere  rustle  of  the 
wind  and  had  really  l)etter  be  left  unuttered.  That 
only  adds  to  the  dark  burden  of  one's  consciousness 
when  one  <h«c!i  write;  one  crawls  into  tlie  dear  out- 
raged  presence  with  all  one's  imi>crfections  oa  one's 
head.  So  I'll  indulge,  at  any  rate,  in  no  specific 
plea — but  ofdy  in  that  ffcneral  one  of  the  fact  that 
the  letter-writing  faculty  within  n«  has  become 
extinct  through  increasing  age,  infirmity,  embar- 
rassment (the  spelling  fftiiilty,  even,  you  see.  al- 
moMt  extinct.)  and  general  demorahzation  and 
desolation.  Twenty  reproachful  spectres  rise  up 
before  me — out  of  whom  your  fine  sad  face  is  only 
the  most  awfuL  All  I  can  say  for  myself  (and 
jfou)  is  that  among  these  feeble  reparations  that  I 
am  Irj'ing  to  make  in  the  way  of  "hardy  annuals" 
— hardy  in  the  sense.  I  fear,  of  a  sort  of  shameful 
braxenness — this  "Christmas  letter"  to  you  takes 
ftbaolute  precedence.     I  wrote   indeed  to  Rhoda 
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Broughton  a  couple  of  days  since,  from  town,  but 
that  was  a  melancholy  matter  on  the  occasion  of 
my  haying  gone  up  to  poor  dear  Hamilton  Aide's 
memorial  service  (where  I  didn't  see  her,  though 
she  may  have  been  present,  and  of  which  I  thought 
she  would  care  for  some  little  account.  It  was  a 
very  beautiful  and  touching  musical  service.  But 
I  haven't  seen  her  for  a  long  time,  alas  I — amid 
these  years  of  more  and  more  interspaced — ^and 
finiAi-occsions.)  Of  course  I  «n  Lptog  that 
this  will  lie  on  your  table  on  Xmas  morning — in 
all  sorts  of  charming  company,  and  not  before  and 
not  after.  But  it's  difficult  to  time  communica- 
tions at  this  upheaved  season,  especially  from  an- 
other (non-London)  province,  and  I  trust  to  the 
happy  hazard,  though  still  a  little  ruffled  by  a  sense 
of  the  break-down  of  things  (the  "public  services") 
that  compelled  me  yesterday,  coming  down  here 
from  Victoria,  to  be  shoved  into  (as  the  only  place 
in  the  train)  the  small  connecting-space  between 
two  Pullmans,  where  I  stuck,  aU  the  way,  in  a 
tight  bunch  of  five  or  six  other  men  and  three 
portmanteaux  and  boxes:  quite  the  sort  of  treat- 
ment (one's  nose  half  in  the  w.c.  included)  that  the 
English  traveller  writes  from  Italy  infuriated  let- 
ters to  the  Times  about.  I  figure  you  at  all  events 
exempt  from  any  indignity  of  movement  (and  the 
conditions  of  movement  nowadays  almost  all  in- 
clude indignity)  and  still  sitting  up  on  your  Tor- 
quay slope  as  on  a  mild  Olympus  and  with  this 
strife  of  circulating  himians  far  below  you.  But 
when  I  reflect  that  I  don't  know,  for  certain,  any 
of  your  actualities  I  reflect  with  a  crimson  coim- 
tenance  on  the  months  that  have  elapsed.  I  have 
before  me  as  I  write  a  beautiful  letter  from  you, 
of  the  date  of  which  nothing  would  induce  me 
to  remind  you — but  that  is  not  quite  your  con- 
temporary history.  .  .  .  Putting  your  own  news 
at  its  quietest,  however,  my  own  runs  it  close — for 
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save  for  tliis  small  episode  (a  stay  H'ith  some  old 
and  intensely  tranquil  American  friciida  cstabliahed 
here  fur  the  ending  of  their  days.)  and  putU] 
aside  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  London,  which 
find  periodically  inevitable,  and  even  quite  hke,  I 
haven't  titirred  for  ages  from  my  own  house,  the 
suitability  of  which  to  my  modest  scheme  of  ex- 
istence grows  fiirtunatety  more  and  more  marked. 
I  spent  last  suimntr  there — the  most  beautiful  of 
ones  life  I  think— without  the  briefest  of  breaks — 
and  that  gregarious  time  is  the  one  at  which  I  tike 
least  to  circulate.  The  little  place,  alas,  becomes 
itself — like  all  places  save  Torquay,  I  judge — more 
and  more  gregarious:  and  there  were  a  good  many 
days  when  even  my  own  snuUl  premises  bristled 
too  oiucli  with  the  invader.  But  there  is  a  great 
virtue  in  sitting  tight — you  sit  out  many  things; 
even  bores  arc,  comparatively  speaking,  loose;  and 
I  had  a  hlest  sort  of  garden  (by  which  I'm  far 
from  meaning  ganlening)  summer.  What  it  must 
have  been  beside  your  sapphire  seal  I  return,  at 
any  rate,  in  a  few  days,  to  sit  tight  again,  till  early 
in  February,  when  there  ore  reasons  for  my  prob- 
ably going  for  tlve  or  six  weeks  to  Paris;  and  even 
possibly — or  impossibly — to  Rome;  one  of  the 
principal  of  theK  being  that  the  prospect  fills  me 
with  a  hlackncHs  of  horror  that  I  find  really  alarm- 
ing as  a  sign  uf  mural  paralysis  and  abjection;  so 
that  I  ouglit  to  trj'  to  fly  in  the  face  of  it.  But 
X  shall  fly  at  tlie  liest,  I  fear,  very  low  I  .  .  . 

I  neeitn't  tell  you  how  much  I  hope  and  pray 
that  this  may  find  you,  as  the}-  say,  in  he^th. 
There's  an  icy  blast  here  to-day— yet  I  take  for 
granted  that  if  it  weren't  Sumlay  you  would  be  do- 
mg  something  very  prodigious  and  muscular  in  the 
teeth  nf  iL  The  prize  (of  long  activity  and  sweet 
survival)  is  witli  tliosc  whow  hardness  is  greater 
than  other  hardnesses.  And  >-ours  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sea-ware  and  all  the  rest  of  opposing 
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nature — ^though  I  make  this  imputation  only  on 
behalf  of  your  sporting  resources.  I  appeal  to  the 
softest  comer  of  the  softest  part  of  the  rest  of  you 
to  make  before  too  long  some  magnanimous  sign 
to  yours  very  constantly, 

Henby  James. 


To  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 

Mr.  Perry,  whose  recollections  of  H.  J.  and  his  brothers 
at  Newport  have  been  read  on  an  early  page  of  these 
Tolmnes,  was  at  this  time  living  in  Paris. 

Brighton. 
Boxing  Day,  1906. 

My  dear  Thomas, 

I  have  remained  silent — in  the  matter  of 
your  last  good  letter — ^under  a  great  stress  of  cor- 
respondence de  fin  d^anrUe;  which  you  on  your  side 
must  be  having  also  to  reckon  with.  The  end  is 
not  yet,  but  I  want  to  greet  you  without  a  more 
indecent  delay  and  to  impress  you  with  a  sense  of 
my  cordial  and  seasonable  sentiments;  such  as  you 
will  conmiunicate,  please,  unreservedly  to  les  votres 
around  the  Xmastide  hearth.  I  am  spending  the 
so  equivocal  period  with  some  very  quiet  old  friends 
at  this  place,  and  I  write  this  in  presence  of  a  shin- 
ing silvery  shimmery  sea,  on  one  of  the  prettiest 
possible  south-coast  mornings.  It's  like  the  old 
Brighton  that  you  may  read  about  (Miss  Honey- 
man's)  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  "Newcomes." 
But  you  are  of  course  bathed,  in  Paris,  in  a  much 
more  smnptuous  splendour.  But  what  a  triste 
Nouvel  An  for  the  poor  foohsh,  or  misguided 
church  (not)  of  France  I  A  little  more  and  "we 
Protestants" — ^you  and  I — ^will  have  to  subscribe 
for  it.  Your  "Censeur"  was  very  welcome,  and  the 
portrait  of  Mme  Barboux  of  the  last  heart-breaking 
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expertness.  But  suniehow  these  things  are  mil  pen, 
as  if  all  life  had  niti  to  it — and  otic  wonders  what 
become!)  of  tlie  rest  (of  conaciousncss — save  the 
lilcrarj').  Yet  the  htcrarj'  breaks  down  with  thctu 
too  on  occasion — as  in  the  apparent  failure  to  dis- 
cover ttiat  the  value  of  Shakespeare  is  that  of  the 
most  splendid  poctn',  as  expression,  thai  ever  was 
on  earth,  and  that  they  are  reckoning  for  him  ap- 
parently as  by  the  languc  of  Sardou.  How  funnily 
solemn,  or  soleiimly  fuiuiy,  the  little  Goncourt 
Academy! — yet  when  they  have  made  up  their 
mind  I  sliall  like  to  hear  on  whom  and  what,  and 
you  must  tell  me,  and  1  will  get  the  book. 

Rill,  1  am  afraid  meanwhile,  will  have  been  ab- 
sent from  your  Yuletide  revels:  if  he  has  gone  to 
Geneva  (of  the  Innc)  as  he  hinted  to  me  that  he 
might  and  as  I  don't  quite  envy  him.  But  k  cet 
ige — t  ...  I  think  I  really  shall  see  you  dans 
le  eourant  de  fi'vricr.  I  presently  go  home  to  work 
toward  that  end,  fermc.  I  send  again  a  thou- 
sand friendships  tn  Mrs.  Thomas  and  tlie  Miss 
Thomases  and  am  always  yours  and  thein. 

IIkn'my  James. 


To  GfdQard  T.  Lapaley. 

Mr.  Lapal«y,  now  tcttlcd  in  Engliuid,  hnd  lircaiiw  thv 
nrif^hbour  («t  Cunbridgv)  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Brawn  uid  the 
prcsvnt  rditor — ttw  "I«JAndrr*'  and  tlir  "Libruun"  of 
the  fullointi|[  IctUr. 

10  Lewes  Crescent, 

BrightcNL 
December  27th,  190«. 
My  dear,  dear  Gaillanl, 

I  am  touched  almost  to  anguish  by  your 
beautiful  and  gcnertius  letter,  and  lose  not  an  in- 
stant in  thanking  you  for  it  with  the  last  effusion. 
It  is  no  Toin  figure  of  speech,  but  a  solemn,  an 
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all-solemn  verity,  that  even  were  I  not  thus  bles- 
sedly hearing  from  you  at  this  felicitous  time,  I 
should  have  been,  within  the  next  two  or  three  days, 
writing  to  you,  and  I  had  formed  and  registered 
the  sacred  purpose  and  vow,  to  tell  you  that  reaUy 
these  long  lapses  of  sight  and  sound  of  you  don't 
do  for  me  at  all  and  that  I  groan  over  the  strange 
fatality  of  this  last  so  persistent  failure — during 
long  months,  years  I — of  my  power  to  become  in 
any  way  possessed  of  you.  (My  own  fault,  oh  yes 
— ^a  thousand  times ;  for  which  I  bow  my  forehead 
in  the  dust. )  My  intense  respect  for  your  so  noble 
occupations  and  your  so  distinguished  ^'person- 
ality" have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  the  matter, 
moreover;  there  is  a  vulgar  untimeliness  of  ap- 
proach to  the  highly-devoted  and  the  deeply-clois- 
tered, of  which  I  have  always  hated  to  appear 
capable  I  It  is  just  what  I  may,  however,  even 
now  be  guilty  of  if  I  put  you  the  crude  question 
of  whether  there  isn't  perhaps  any  moment  of  this 
January  when  you  could  come  to  me  for  a  couple 
of  deeply  amicable  days?  •  •  •  I  don't  quite  know 
what  your  holidays  are,  nor  what  heroic  immersions 
in  scholastic  abysses  you  may  not  cultivate  the  de- 
pressing ideal  of  carrying  on  even  while  they  last, 
but  I  seem  to  reflect  that  you  never  will  be  able 
to  come  to  me  free  and  easy  (there's  a  sweet 
prophecy  for  you  I)  and  that  my  only  course  there- 
fore is  to  tug  at  you,  blindfold,  through,  and  in 
spite  of,  your  tangle  of  silver  coils.  I  know,  no 
one  better,  that  it's  hateful  to  pay  visits,  and 
especially  winter  ones,  from  (far)  and  to  (far) 
'tother  side  of  town ;  but  to  brood  on  such  invidious 
truths  is  simply  to  plot  for  your  escaping  me 
altogether;  and  I  reflect  further  that  you  are,  with 
your  great  train-services,  decently  suburban  to 
London,  and  that  the  dear  old  4-28  from  Charing 
Cross  to  Rye  brings  you  down  in  exactly  two  not 
discomfortable  hours.     Also  my  poor  little  house 
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is  now  really  warm — even  hot;  I  put  in  very  ef- 
fective hot-water  pipes  only  this  autumn.  Ponder 
these  tilings,  my  dear  Gaillard — and  the  further 
fact  tliat  I  intensely  yearn  for  you !— stniggk'  with 
them,  master  them,  subjuKste  them;  then  pick  out 
your  pair  of  days  (two  full  and  clear  ones  with 
me,  1  mean,  exclusive  of  journeys)  and  let  mc 
know  that  yuu  arrive.  I  hate  to  worry  you  about 
it,  and  lihall  understand  anything  and  cvcr>'thtng; 
but  come  if  you  hunuuily  can. 

AVlien  1  think  of  the  charm  of  pn>si)ily  taking 
up  with  you  by  U)e  l..amb  House  tire  tlte  various 
interesting  imprcitsions,  allu.sion<i.  American  refer- 
ences and  meniorics  etc.,  with  whidi  your  letter  is 
so  richly  bedight,  I  kind  of  feel  that  you  must 
come,  to  tell  me  more  of  cverj-thing.  .  .  .  So,  ju»t 
yet,  1  shall  reserve  these  thrdls;  for  I  feel  that  I 
shall  and  must,  by  honk  or  by  crook,  see  you.  I  ex- 
pect to  go  abnuu  about  Feb,  5th  for  a  few  weeks — 
but  that  won't  prevent.  I  rejoice  to  hear  your 
news,  however  sketchy,  of  the  Islander  of  Ely  and 
the  Librarian  of  Magdalene.  Commend  nte  as 
handsomely  as  possible  to  the  lone  Islander — how 
gladly  would  1  at  the  very  perfect  right  nwrncnt 
be  his  man  Friday,  or  Saturday,  or,  even  better, 
Sunday! — and  tell  Percy  Lubbock,  with  my  love, 
that  I  missed  him  acutely  the  other  week  at  Wind- 
sor (which  he  will  understand  and  perhaps  even 
believe.)  What  disconcerted  me  in  your  letter  was 
vour  mention  of  your  having,  while  in  America, 
been  definitely  |7/ — a  proceeding  of  which  1  wholly 
disapprove.  I  desire  to  t&lk  to  you  about  that, 
too,  even  though  I  meanwhile  discharge  upon 
you,  my  dear  GaiUard,  the  abounding  sympathy  of 
yours  always  and  ever, 

HXKIT  Jamm 
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To  Bruce  Porter. 

Mr.  Bruce  Porter  had  written   from   San  Francisco, 
the  earthquake  of  the  preceding  spring. 


Lamb  House,  Rye. 

February  19th,  1907. 

My  dear  Bruce  Porter, 

I  have  had  from  you  a  very  noble  and 
beautiful  letter,  which  has  given  me  exceeding 
great  joy,  and  which  I  have  only  not  sooner  thanked 
you  for — ^well,  by  reason  of  many  interruptions 
and  preoccupations — ^mainly  those  resulting  from 
my  being  in  London  (the  hourly  importunate) 
when  it  came  to  me;  at  which  seasons,  and  during 
which  sojourns,  I  always  put  off  as  much  corre- 
spondence as  possible  tUl  I  get  back  to  this  com- 
parative peace.  (I  returned  here  but  three  days 
since.)  How  shall  I  tell  you,  at  any  rate,  today, 
how  your  letter  touches  and  even,  as  it  were,  re- 
lieves me?  I  had  felt  like  such  a  Backward  Brute 
in  writing  mine,  but  now  in  communication  with 
your  treasiu*es  of  indulgence  and  generosity,  I  feel 
only  your  admirable  virtue  and  the  high  price  I 
set  upon  your  friendship.  So  I  thank  you,  all  ten- 
derly, and  assiu*e  you  diat  you  have  poured  balm 
on  much  of  my  anxiety,  not  to  say  on  my  shame. 
Your  account  of  those  unimaginable  weeks  of  your 
great  crisis  are  of  a  thrilling  and  uplifting  interest 
-and  yet  everything  remains  unimaginable  to 
me^— as  to  the  sense  of  yoiu*  whole  actual  situation ; 
and  the  lurid  newspapers,  on  all  this,  do  nothing 
but  darken  and  distract  my  vision.  I  hope  you  are 
living  in  less  of  a  pandemonium  than  they,  basest 
afflictions  of  our  afflicted  age,  give  you  out  to  be — 
but  verily  the  bridge  of  comprehension  is  strained 
and  sha%^  and  impassable  between  this  little  old- 
world  russet  shore  and  your  vertiginous  cosmic 
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coast.  Let  nie  cling  therefore  to  you,  dear  Bruce 
Port<T,  pemmtUly.  as  to  the  friend  of  those  three 
ur  four  lUI  hut  fuhutous  antediluvian  days,  and 
keep  my  hands  on  you  tight,  till,  by  gentle  iiisii;tent 
prestiiure,  I  have  niade  you  yield  to  that  driightful 
possibiUty  of  your  [icrhaps  at  soiue  neari.sh  day 
presenting  yourself  here.  You  speak  of  it  as  a  dis- 
cussable thing — it's  the  cream  of  your  letter.  Let 
me  just  say  once  for  all  you  shall  have  the  very 
eagerest  and  intensest  welcome.  Heaven  there- 
fore speed  the  day.  I  go  to  Uie  continent  for  ft 
few  weeks — eight  or  ten,  probably  at  most — a  fort- 
night hence;  but  return  after  that  to  be  here  in  the 
most  continuous  fashion  for  months  and  months 
to  come — all  sunmier  and  autumn.  You  are  vividly 
interesting  t(X)  on  the  subject  of  Fanny  Steven- 
son and  her  situation — and  your  picture  is  filled 
out  a  little  by  my  hearing  of  her  as  in  a  rothcr 
obscure  and  inaccessible  town  "somewliere  on  Uie 
Riviera";  conununicating  with  a  friend  or  two  in 
London  in  on  elusive  and  deprecative  fashion — 
withholding  her  atldrciis  so  as  not  to  be  overtakeo 
or  met  with  (apparently.)  Poor  lady,  poor  bar- 
barous and  merely  hutinctive  ladv — ah,  what  a 
tangled  web  we  weave  1  I  probably  shall  fail  of 
seeing  her,  and  yet.  with  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
her  that  I  have,  shall  be  sorr)-  wholly  to  lose  her. 
She  won't,  I  surmise,  come  to  England.  But  if 
I  see  you  here  I  shall  repine  at  nothing.  Do  nuui- 
age  to  be  sustained  for  tlte  gallant  pilgrimage — 
and  do  let  it  count  a  little,  for  that,  that  I  am  here, 
my  dear  Bruce  Porter,  ever  so  clini^ngly  and  con- 
staotiy  yours. 
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To  Miss  Grace  Norton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
March  5th,  1907. 
Dearest  Grace, 

Hideous  as  is  really  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  I  last  held  any  communication  with  you  (on 
that  torrid  July  3d,  p.m.,  in  Kirkland  St. — I  won't 
name  the  year  1)  it  has  seemed  to  me  extraordinarily 
brief  and  has  in  fact  passed  like  a  flash  I  Measured 
by  the  calendar  it's  incredible — ^measured  by  my 
sense  of  the  way  the  months  whizz  by  (more  and 
more  like  the  telegraph-posts  at  the  window  of  the 
train,)  it  has  been  a  simple  good  "run"  from  the 
eve  of  my  leaving  America  to  the  present  moment. 
I  came  straight  back  here — ^to  a  great  monotony 
and  regularity  and  tranquillity  of  life  (on  the 
whole,)  and  haven't  had  really  (and  shouldn't  have, 
didn't  I  begin  to  count  1)  any  of  the  conscious 
desolation  of  having  drifted  away  from  you.  How- 
ever, beginning  to  coimt  makes  it  another  and 
rather  horrible  matter — or  would  make  it  so  if  you 
and  I  ever  counted  (in  the  dreary  way  of  "times" 
of  writing,)  or  ever  had,  or  ever  will.  At  the 
same  time  I  yearn  to  hear  from  you,  and  it  may 
increase  my  chance  of  that  boon  if  I  tell  you  with 
all  urgency  how  much  I  do.  On  that  side,  though 
you,  through  your  habitual  magnanimity,  won't 
"mind"  my  long  silence  unduly,  I  mind  it  myself, 
with  this  very  first  word  of  my  breaking  it.  Be- 
cause I'm  talking  with  you  now  again,  and  that 
brings  back  so  many,  too  many  things;  and  to  do 
so  seems  the  pleasantest  and  dearest  and  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  I  leave  this  place  to- 
morrow for  Paris — ^that  is  sleep  at  Dover — ^but  an 
hour  and  a  half  hence — and  go  farther  the  next 
day;  which  is  the  first  time  I've  stirred  (except  for 
an  occasional  week  in  London)  since  I  last  stirred 
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(jut  of  sijjlit  uf  yini.  I've  Ik-i-d  r<ir  ii  luiiu  ttiite  un- 
der the  promise  of  Roing  over  to  si-e  Williain's  Bill, 
whii  is  wnrkiiiK  IfMith  and  iiail.  Ui  every  a|>|>ear- 
aiicc,  at  Julian's  studio  ~.  .  .  If  I  can  1  shall  (Uuh 
down  to  Italy — to  FlnrciK-c  and  Venice — for  a 
short  spell  before  restoration — to  thit  domicile — the 
last  time,  1  dnresay,  that  I  shall  ever  brave  the 
ditttinetly  enfceblcd'fipcU  (as  I  last  felt  it  to  be — 
seven  years  ago)  of  those  places;  so  utterly  the 
prey  of  the  Barbarian  now  that  if  you  ntill  erer 
yearn  for  tbcni  take  an  ea5y  comfort  and  thank 
j'our  stars  that  you  knew  them  in  the  less  blighted 
and  dishonoured  time.  It  is  verj-  Mogiilar  to  me, 
living  here  (in  this  comparatively  old-workl  comer 
which  has  n<ithing  else  but  its  otcn  little  immemorial 
blots  anil  vulgarisms — besides  all  its  great  merits) 
to  find  myself  plunged  into  the  strain  of  the  rank- 
est Olid  most  proniiitcuoaH  actuality  as  soon  as, 
crossing  to  the  Continent,  I  direct  myself  to  the 
shrines  of  a  superior  antiquity.  One  is  so  nut  of 
the  stream  here  thst  one  ahnost  wIkiIIv  forgets  it 
— and  tlien  it  is  incongruously  the  most  sacred 
pilgrimages  that  most  vociferously  remind  one — 
l>ecausc  (tu  put  it  as  gracefully  as  possible)  most 
eoiimopohtanly.  "licft  to  myself  1  really  think  I 
shoidd  scarce  ever  budge  fn>ni  here  again — unless 
to  go  buck  to  the  U.S.,  which,  honestly,  I  should 
like  almofit  as  much  as  I  sh<xild  (in  some  connec- 
tions— the  "travelling"  above  all)  dread  it  But 
the  dread  wouldn't  l>e  the  same  dread  of  the  Ameri- 
eon-^Vnglican  and  CJcmion  Italv.  These  wiD  strike 
you  OS  (^eerful  sentiments  for  tlie  eve  of  a  pteasuir- 
trip  abrottd,  and  I  shall  feel  better  when  I've 
started;  but  even  so  the  travel-impulse  (which  I're 
had  almost  no  opportunity  in  my  life  reaDy  to 
gratify)  is  extinct  as  from  inanition  (and  personal 
onbquity!)  and  above  all,  more  and  more,  the  <ialy 
way  1  care  to  travel  is  by  reading.  To  stay  at 
home  and  read  is  more  and  more  my  ideal — and 
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it's  one  that  you  have  beautifully  realized.  I  think 
it  was  the  sense  of  all  that  it  has  so  admirably  done 
for  you  that  confirmed  me  while  I  was  with  you 
in  my  high  estimation  of  it.  Great,  every  way, 
dear  Grace,  and  all-exemplary,  I  thought  tlie  dig- 
nity and  coherency  and  benignity  of  your  life — 
long  after  beholdmg  it  as  it  has  taken  me  (by  the 
tiresome  calendar  again  1)  to  make  you  this  declara- 
tion. I  at  any  rate  have  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  the  thought — ^the  fireside  vision — of  your  still 
and  always  nobly  leading  it.  I  don't  know,  and 
how  should  I?  much  about  you  in  detail — ^but  I 
think  I  have  a  kind  of  instinct  of  how  the  side- 
brush  of  the  things  that  I  do  get  in  a  general  way 
a  reverberation  of  touches  and  affects  you,  and  as 
in  one  way  or  another  there  seems  to  have  been 
plenty  of  tiie  stress  and  strain  and  pain  of  life  on 
the  circumference  (and  even  some  of  it  at  the  cen- 
tre, as  it  were)  of  your  circle,  IVe  not  been  with- 
out feeling  (and  responding  to,)  I  boldly  say, 
some  of  your  vibrations.  I  hope  at  least  the  most 
acute  of  them  have  proceeded  from  causes  present- 
ing for  you — ^well,  what  shall  I  say? — ^an  interest  1 1 
Even  the  most  worrying  businesses  often  have  one 
— ^but  there  are  sides  of  them  that  we  could  dis- 
cover in  talk  over  the  fire  but  that  I  don't  appeal 
to  you  lucidly  to  portray  to  me.  Besides,  I  can 
imagine  them  exquisitely — as  well  as  where  they 
fail  of  that  beguilement,  and  believe  me,  therefore, 
I  am  living  with  you,  as  I  write,  quite  as  much  as 
if  I  made  out — ^as  I  used  to — ^by  your  pharos-look- 
inst  lampliirht  throujrh  your  ample  and  lucid  win- 
dow-pa£e,  that  you  were  sitting"^  "in,"  as  they  say 
here,  and  were  thereupon  pknning  an  immediate 
invasion.  I  have  given  intense  ear  to  every  breath 
of  indication  about  Charles  and  his  condition,  and 
in  particular  to  the  appearance  that,  so  far  as  I 
understand,  he  has  been  presidmg  and  dignifying, 
as  he  alone  remains  to  have  done,  the  Longfellow 
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fsentenary — a  symptom,  as  !t  has  seemed  to  me,  of 
very  handsome  vitality.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  ven*  bus>'  all  these  last  mcnths  in 
raitcirij;  my  l^roductions  fur  a  (severely-sifted) 
Collective  and  Definitive  Edition — of  which  I  even 
spoke  to  you,  I  think,  when  I  saw  ynu  last,  as  it 
was  then  more  or  less  definitely  pliumed.  Then 
hitches  and  halts  supervened— the  whole  matter  bc- 
in^;  cotiiplicntcd  hy  the  variety  and  the  conflict  of 
my  scattered  publishers,  till  at  last  the  thin^  is  on 
the  right  hasis  (in  the  two  cmmtries — for  it  has 
all  had  tu  he  brought  alH>ut  by  quite  separate  arts 
here  and  in  ^Vnierica.)  and  a  "handsome" — I  ht^ 
really  handsome  at)d  not  too  cheap — in  fact  niffl- 
ciendy  dear — array  will  he  the  result — owing  much 
to  chwc  amendment  (and  even  "rewriting")  nf  the 
four  earliest  novels  and  to  illuminatory  classifi- 
cation, collocation,  juxtaposition  and  separation 
through  the  whole  series.  The  work  on  the  earlier 
novels  has  involved  much  labour — to  the  best  effect 
for  the  vile  things,  I'm  convinced;  but  the  real 
tussle  is  in  writing  the  Prefaces  (to  each  vol.  or 
book,)  which  arc  to  be  long — very  long! — and 
loquacious — and  competent  perhaps  to  pousttr  A 
la  vrnte.  The  E<litinn  is  to  he  of  23  voU.  and  there 
arc  to  be  some  15  Prefaces  (as  some  of  the  booki 
are  in  two.)  and  twenty-three  lovely  frontispieoa 
— all  of  which  I  have  this  winter  very  ingemouily 
called  into  being:  so  that  thry  at  least  only  await 
/  "process"  reproduction.  The  prefaces,  as  I  aay. 
are  difficult  to  do- -hut  I  luive  found  them  of  a  jolly 
interest;  and  though  I  am  not  gmng  to  let  you 
read  one  nf  tlic  fictions  thenuclves  over  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  read  all  the  said  Introductions.  Thus, 
my  flear  Grace,  do  I — not  at  all  artlessly — prattle 
to  you;  artfully,  on  the  contrarv,  toward  casting 
some  spell  of  chatter  on  yourseir  .  .  .  Heanwhife 
the  Ir^-mg  Street  echoes  that  have  come  to  me  hare 
been  of  the  din  of  voices  and  the  affluence  of  Strang- 
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ers  and  the  conflict  of  nationalities  and  the  rush  of 
everything.  I  don't  quite  distinguish  you  in  the 
thick  of  it,  but  I  suppose  Shady  Hill  has  had  its 
share*  Will  you  give  my  tender  love  there  when 
you  next  go?  Will  you  kindly  keep  a  little  in  the 
dark  for  the  present  my  fond  chatter  about  my 
poor  Edition?  Above  all,  dearest  Grace,  will  you 
believe  me,  through  thick  and  thin,  your  ever  de- 
voted old  friend, 

Henby  James. 


To  WiUiam  James,  junior. 

Grand  Hotel,  Pau. 
March  26,  1907. 
Dearest  Bill, 

This  is  just  a  word  to  tell  you  that  your 
poor  old  far-flying  Uncle  is  safe  and  sound  and 
greatly  enjoying  [himself],  so  far,  after  etapes 
consisting  of  Bois,  Poictiers,  and  Bordeaux,  with 
wonderful  minor  stops,  dejeuners  and  other  im- 
pressions in  between.  We  got  here  last  night — 
into  the  balmiest,  tepidest,  dustiest  south,  and  stay 
three  days  or  so,  for  excursions,  going  probably 
after  today's  luncheon  to  Lourdes  and  back.  This 
large,  smooth  old  France  is  wonderful  {wisely 
seen,  as  we  are  seeing  it,)  and  I  know  it  already 
much  more  infinitely  well.  The  motor  is  a  magical 
marvel — discreetly  and  honourably  used,  as  we  are 
using  it — and  my  hosts  are  full  of  amenity,  sym- 
pathy, appreciation,  etc.  (as  well  as  of  wondrous 
other  servanted  and  avant-courier*d  arts  of  travel,) 
so  that  we  are  an  excellent  combination  and  most 
happy  family  —  including  our  most  admirable 
American  chauffeur  from  Lee,  Mass.,  whose  native 
Yankee  saneness  and  intelligence  (projected  into 
these  unprecedented  conditions)  makes  me  as  proud 
of  him  as  he  is  of  his  Panhard  car.    On  Thursday 
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or  Friday  (at  Turthest)  we  turn  "her"  bead  to 
Pariii — but  uf  ecnirse  with  niher  stnps  and  impre«- 
sions — thougfi  none.  I  think,  of  more  than  one 
ni|^t.  Don't  dream  of  troubling  to  wrile^I  will 
write  again  as  we  draw  nearer.  I  hope  these  ef- 
florescent days  (if  you  have  them)  don  t  turn  \'our 
stuiiuich  toc»  much  against  the  tliick  tajite  of  the 
Julian  broth.  I  already  lon^  to  sec  you  again. 
Kvcr  your  afl'ectionate 

Uekiy  Jaxocs. 


To  HoTcard  Sturgis. 

Iftt  plwi  of  approachiag  It*ly  throuf[h  South  Gcni»ny 
nml  Austria  woa  not  c«rntd  OuL  Hv  prracntly  »rnt 
straight  from  Paris  to  Roidp. 

58  Rue  de  Varenne,  Paris. 
April  18th,  IfMT. 
Dearest  Howard, 

I  find  your  beautiful  tragic  wail  on  my  re- 
ttu^i  frt>m  a  wofidrouK,  niiraculiiuN  motor  tour  of 
three  weeks  and  a  day  with  these  admirable  friends 
of  ours,  who  SCI  serve  one  up  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
sea^ton  and  all  the  ripe  fruits  of  time  tlrnt  one's 
overloaxled  plate  will  hold.  We  got  back  from — 
from  everywhere,  literally — lost  night;  and  in  pres- 
ence of  a  table  gntaning  under  arrears  and  calen- 
dan  and  other  •ttationer\*  I  can  but,  as  it  were, 
fold  you  in  my  arms.  You  talk  of  sad  and  fear- 
ful tilings  .  .  .  and  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
vou  (at  least  in  this  poor  inky,  scratchv  way.) 
\M)at  I  should  like  to  he  able  to  say  is  that  I  will 
come  down  to  Rome  and  see  you  even  now;  but 
this  alas  is  not  in  m^  power  without  my  alterinfc  all 
sorts  of  other  pressmg  arrangements  and  cftmbina- 
tiona  already  made.  I  do  hope  to  go  to  Rome  for 
a  little — a  very  little — stay  later;  out  not  before 
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the  middle  or  20th  of  May;  a  time — a  generally 
emptier,  quieter  time — I  greatly  prefer  there  to 
any  other.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  me  to 
be  (to  remain)  in  Paris  tiD  May  1st — I  haven't 
been  here  for  years  and  shall  probably  never  once 
again  be  here  (or  "come  abroad"  on<^  again,  like 
you)  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life.  Ergo  I  am 
taking  what  there  is  of  it  for  me — I  can't  afford, 
as  it  were,  not  to.  And  I  have  made  my  plans 
(if  they  hold)  for  approaching  Italy  by  South 
Germany,  Vienna,  Trieste,  Venice  &c. — all  of  which 
will  bring  me  to  Rome  by  the  20th  of  May  about, 
when,  I  fear,  you  will  well  nigh — or  certainly — 
have  cleared  out  altogether.  From  Rome  and 
Florence  ...  I  shall  return  straight  home — ^where 
at  least,  then,  I  must  inf aUibly  see  you.  Or  shall 
you  pass  through  this  place — ^homeward — ^before 
May  1st?  The  gentlest  of  lionesses  bids  me  tell 
you  what  a  tenderest  welcome  you  would  have  from 
them.  Hold  up  your  heart,  meanwhile,  and  re- 
member, for  God's  sake,  that  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  our  friends 
and  our  proches  have  no  right  to  ravage  and  wreck 
our  own  independence  of  soul.  That  quantity  is 
too  precious  a  contribution  to  the  saving  human 
sum  of  good,  of  lucidity,  and  we  are  responsible 
for  the  entretien  of  it.  So  keep  yours,  shake  yours, 
up — ^weU  up — ^my  dearest  friend,  and  to  this  end 
believe  in  your  admirable  human  use*  To  be 
"crushed"  is  to  be  of  no  use;  and  I  for  one  insist 
that  you  shall  be  of  some,  and  the  most  delightful, 
to  me.  Feel  everything,  tant  que  vous  voudre25 — 
but  then  soar  superior  and  don't  leave  tatters  of 
your  precious  person  on  every  bush  that  happens 
to  bristle  with  all  the  avidities  and  egotisms.  We 
shall  judge  it  all  sanely  and  taste  it  all  wisely  and 
talk  of  it  all  (even)  thrillingly — and  profitably — 
yet;  and  I  depend  on  your  keeping  that  appoint- 
ment with  me.    This  is  all,  dearest  Howard,  now. 
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I  aloiost  blusii  tu  break  tlirou^  your  otMctuiuiis 
to  the  point  of  saying  that  my  three  weeks  of  really 
$ceing  this  large  incomparable  France  in  our 
friend's  chariot  of  6re  has  been  almost  the  time 
of  my  life.  It's  the  old  travelling-carriage  way 
glorified  and  raised  to  the  100th  power.  W\\l  you 
very  kindly  say  to  Maud  Slor)'  for  me,  with  my 
love,  that  1  am  coming  to  Rome  ver\'  nearly  all  to 
see  her.  I  bless  your  companions  and  am  your  tout 
derou^ 

Hen'ey  James. 


r 
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To  Hmcard  Slurgu. 

From  Rome  H.  J.  wmt  lo  Crmitoio,  Mr.  Edward  Bait's 
villa  ni«r  Valluuibrosa. 

Hotel  dc  RusNie.  Rnnie. 
May  20th,  IIWT. 

Dearest  Howard. 

I've  \icen  disgustingly  silent  in  spite  uf  your 
go  good  prompt,  blessed  letter — but  tlie  waters  uf 
Rtime  have  been  closing  over  my  head,  for  I  have, 
each  day,  a  good  part  of  each,  sotnething  urgent 
and  imperative  to  do,  "for  myself,"  as  it  were — 
anil  everything  tiie  hotir-i  and  the  "people"  bring 
forth  has  to  be  crowded  Into  too  scant  a  margin; 
with  a  cnniieqiicnl  piensatinn  nf  brrathles^ness  that 
ill  consorts  alike  with  my  figure,  my  years  and  my 
inrlination<(.  I  am  "sitting  for  my  bust,"  into  the 
bargain — to  Hendrik  Andersen  (it  will  be,  I  think, 
better  than  !«ome  other  such  wnrk  nf  his,)  and  that 
makes  practically  a  great  hole  of  two  hiMin  and 
a  half  in  the  day — without  which,  in  truth  (the 
promise  to  hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  onleal)  I 
should  already  have  broken  away  from  this  now 
very  bighly-<lcvelo|>ed  heat  and  dust  and  glare. 
My  days  "abroad"  are  violently  shrinking — 1  am 
long  since  due  at  home:  and  my  yearning  for  a 
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damp  grey  temperate  clime  hourly  develops.  How- 
ever, I  didn't  mean  to  pour  forth  this  plaintive 
flood — ^but  rather  to  take  a  fine  healthy  jolly  tone 
over  the  fact  of  your  own  so  happily  achieved  (I 
trust)  liberation  from  the  Roman  yoke  and  your 
probable  inhalation  at  this  moment  of  the  fresh 
air  of  the  simunits  and  of  the  tonic  influence  of 
admirable  friends.  Need  I  say  that  I  number  poor 
dear  deafened  Rhoda's  Florentine  contact  as  among 
the  stimulating? — since  it  surely  must  take  more 
than  deafness,  must  take  utter  and  cataclysmal 
dumbness — and  I'm  not  sure  even  that  would  get 
the  better  of  her  practical  acuity — ^to  make  her  fall 
from  the  tonic.  But  I'm  very  sorry — I  mean  for 
her  I  trust  temporary  trouble — and  if  I  but  knew 
where  she  is-which  you  don't  mention-and  ^hen 
departing,  or  how  long  staying,  would  reach  her 
if  I  might.  I  cherish  the  thought  of  getting  off 
Tuesday  at  very  latest — ^if  I  return  intact  from 
a  long  motor-day  that  awaits  me  at  the  hands  of 
the  Filippo  Filippis  on  Saturday — as  I  believe. 
I  drove  with  Mrs.  Mason  out  yesterday  afternoon 
to  the  Abbotts'  villa — ^that  is  a  very  charming  late 
afternoon  tea-garden,  and  they  told  me  you  are 
soon  to  have  them  at  Cernitoio.  Expansive  (not 
to  say  expensive)  and  illimitable  you  I  All  this 
time  I  don't  tell  you — ^tell  Mildred  Seymour — ^a 
tenth  of  the  comfort  I  am  deriving  amid  continued 
tension  from  the  sense  that  her  (and  your  bow  is 
for  the  time  unstrung  and  hung  up  for  the  Val- 
lombrosa  pines  to  let  the  mountain-breeze  loosely 
play  with  it.  ...  I  expect  to  be  here  till  Tuesday 
a.m. — ^but  I  see  I've  said  so.  You  shall  then,  and 
so  shall  Edward  Boit  (to  whom  and  his  girls  I  send 
tanti  saluti,  as  well  as  to  brave  and  beneficent 
Mr.  William)  have  further  news  of  yours,  my 
dear  Howard,  ever  affectionately, 

Heney  James. 
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To  Madame  Wagmhe. 

The  name  of  this  rortrspondrnt  ircalla  k  rocfiing  ftt 
Ptorencp,  dmcribed  in  ui  corlj  Irtter  (vol.  i,  p.  88). 
Madflinr  Wapiitrc  (bont  HunttngUin)  w»i  now  living  in 

Palazzo  Barban), 

Venice 
June  ZSnl,  1007. 
Dear  Laura  Wagnicre, 

I  hax't'  waited  since  getting  your  good  note 
to  have  the  right  moment  and  right  light  for  cast- 
ing Uie  right  sort  uf  longing  lingering  look  on  the 
littk  house  with  the  "Ginrdinctto"  on  the  Canal 
Grande,  to  the  right  of  Guggenheim  as  ynu  face 
Guggenheim.  I  tiung  ahout  it  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  gondola  with  Mrs.  Curtis,  and  we  both 
thought  it  very  channitig  aitJ  dcsimhle,  only  that 
she  has  (perhaps  a  little  vnguely)  heard  it  spoken 
of  as  "damp"  which  I  confcui  it  hxiks  to  me  juxt  a 
trifle.  Ilowe^'er,  this  may  Ik?  the  vainest  of  calum- 
nies. It  dnes  look  expensive  and  also  a  trifle  con- 
tractetl,  and  is  at  present  clearly  occupied  and  with 
no  outward  trace  of  heing  to  let  about  it  at  all. 
For  myself,  in  tliis  paradise  of  great  household 

rees  (I  mean  Venice  generally),  I  kind  of  feel 
t  even  tlw  hril>c  of  the  Canal  Grande  and  a 
giardinvtto  together  wouldn't  quite  reconcile  me 
to  the  purgatur>'  of  a  ver>'  small,  really  (and  not 
merely  relatively)  small  house.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Curtis 
is  eloquent  on  the  sacrifices  one  must  make  (to  * 
high  Tvni  here)  if  one  must  have,  fur  "smartneas," 
the  "Canal  Grande"  at  any  price.  She  makes  me 
feel  afresh  what  I've  always  felt,  that  what  I 
should  probably  do  with  my  own  available  nine- 
pence  would  Im:  to  put  up  with  some  large  marble 
Italls  in  some  ctmiparatively  mixlest  nr  remote 
locality,  especially  dfUa  parte  Si  fondamenta  niiom. 
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etc. ;  that  is,  so  I  got  there  air  and  breeze  and  light 
and  puJizia  and  a  dozen  other  conveniences!  In 
fine,  the  place  you  covet  is  no  doubt  a  dear  little 
"fancy"  place;  but  as  to  the  question  of  "coming 
to  Venice"  if  one  can,  I  have  but  a  single  passion- 
ate emotion,  a  thousand  times  Yes!  It  would  be 
for  me,  I  feel,  in  certain  circumstances  (were  I 
free,  with  a  hundred  other  facts  of  my  life  differ- 
ent,) the  solution  of  all  my  questions,  and  the  con- 
solation of  my  declining  years.  Never  has  the 
whole  place  seemed  to  me  sweeter,  dearer,  diviner. 
It  leaves  everything  else  out  in  the  cold.  I  wish 
I  could  dream  of  coming  to  me  mettre  dans  mes 
meubles  (except  that  my  meubles  would  look  so 
awful  here!)  beside  you.  I  presume  to  enter  into 
it  with  a  yearning  ^path}^  Happy  you  to  be 
able  even  to  discuss  it.  •  •  • 

This  place  and  this  large  cool  upper  floor  of' the 
Barbaro,  with  all  the  space  practically  to  myself, 
and  draughts  and  scirocco  airs  playing  over  me 
indecently  undressed,  is  more  than  ever  delicious 
and  unique.  •  •  •  The  breath  of  the  lagoon  still 
plays  up,  but  I  mingle  too  much  of  another  fluid 
with  my  ink,  and  I  have  no  more  clothes  to  take 
off.  ...  I  greet  affectionately,  yes  affectionately, 
kind  Henry,  and  the  exquisite  gold-haired  maiden, 
and  I  am,  dear  Laura  Wagniere,  your  very  faith- 
ful old  friend, 

Heney  James. 
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To  Mn,  Wharion. 

Tbr  Mcomte  Hobrrt  d'HuntiJrM,  poet  and  UMjiit,  fell 
in  artion  ia  Pnnn:,  April  SO,  191S. 

Lfunb  House.  Rye. 
August  11th,  1907. 

My  dear  Edith  and  my  drar  Kilward, 

'Hie  (I'Humit'res  hove  just  been  lunchins 
with  mc,  und  that  \u\s  mi  reknottcd  the  silver  cora 
that  stretched  so  tense  from  the  tirst  days  of  lost 
March  ity  the  first  of  those  of  May — wasn't  it! — 
that  I  feel  it  a  folly  iti  addition  to  a  shaiiie  not  yet 
to  have  written  to  you  (as  I  have  been  daily  and 
hourly  yearning  to  do)  ever  siiiec  my  return  from 
Italy  about  a  month  ago.  You  ttung  me  tlie  hand- 
kerchief, Kdith,  just  at  that  tinic^literally  cast 
it  at  my  feet:  it  met  me,  exactly,  bounding — re- 
bounding— from  my  hall-table  as  I  recrossed  my 
threshold  after  my  long  abaenee ;  whidi  fact  makea 
this  tardy  response,  I  am  weO  aware,  all  the  more 
graceless.  And  then  came  the  charming  little  pic- 
ture-i-ard  of  the  poor  Lamb  Houmt  hack  griiHling 
out  his  patient  pnisc  under  your  light  laiih  and 
dear  Walter  B.'s — which  slioulit  have  accelerated 
my  prixliiction  to  the  point  of  its  breaking  in  wa%'es 
at  yntir  feet:  and  yet  it's  only  tit-night  that  my 
OTerburdcnetl  spirit — puiliing  its  way,  ever  since 
my  return,  through  the  aivumulations  and  arrears, 
in  every  sort,  of  absence — puts  pen  to  paper  for 
jrour  esj>ecial  benefit— if  lienelit  it  be.  The  ehartn- 
mg  d'llumicrcs  both,  as  I  say,  touring — traininff 
— m  England,  tlirough  horrid  wind  and  weather, 
with  a  bonne  grace  and  a  wit  and  a  Parisianism 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  amiably  lunched  with  mc 
a  couple  of  days  since  on  their  way  from  town  to 
Folkestone,  and  so  back  to  Flasssc  (don't  you 
lihr  "Plassac,"  down  in  our  dear  old  Gascoayf) 
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the  seat  of  M.  de  Dampierre — ^to  whom,  k  ce  qu*il 
parait,  that  day  at  luncheon  we  were  all  exquisitely 
sympathetic  I  Well,  it  threw  back  the  bridge  across 
tihe  gulfs  and  the  months,  even  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  great  nobly-clanging  glass  door  used  to 
open  to  the  arrested,  the  engulfing  and  disgorging 
car — for  we  sat  in  my  little  garden  here  and  talked 
about  you  galore  and  kind  of  made  plans  (wild 
vain  dreams,  though  I  didn't  let  them  see  it!)  for 
our  all  somehow  being  together  again.  •  •  •  But 
oh,  I  should  like  to  remount  the  stream  of  time 
much  further  back  than  their  passage  here — ^if  it 
weren't  (as  it  somehow  always  is  when  I  get  at 
urgent  letters)  ever  so  much  past  midnight.  It 
was  only  with  my  final  return  hither  that  my  deep 
draught  of  riotous  living  came  to  an  end,  and  as 
the  cup  had  originally  been  held  to  my  lips  all  by 
your  hands  I  somehow  felt  in  presence  of  your 
interest  and  sympathy  up  to  the  very  last,  and  as 
if  you  absolutely  should  have  been  avertie  from 
day  to  day — I  did  the  matter  that  justice  at  least. 
Too  much  of  the  story  has  by  this  time  dropped 
out ;  but  there  are  bits  I  wish  I  could  save  for  you. 
•  .  .  But  I  must  break  oflF — it's  1.15  a.m.  1 

Aug.  12th.  I  wrote  you  last  from  Rome,  I 
fhink — didn't  I?  but  it  was  after  that  that  I  heard 
of  your  having  had  at  the  last  awful  delays  and 
complications,  awful  ^fnfce-botherations,  over  your 
sailing.  I  knew  nothing  of  them  at  the  time.  •  •  • 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  horrid  memory  of  it  has 
been  brushed  and  blown  away  for  you  by  the  wind 
of  your  American  kilometres.  I  remained  in  Rome 
— for  myself — a  goodish  while  after  last  writing 
you,  and  there  were  charming  moments,  faint  re- 
verberations of  the  old-time  refrains — witii  a  happy 
tendency  of  the  superfluous,  the  incongruous  crew 
to  take  its  departure  as  the  summer  came  on;  yet 
I Jfeeltiiat  I  shouldn't  care  if  I  nevgrjsaw  the  perr 
verted  place  agam.  were  it  not  for  the  memory  of 
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four  or  five  adorable  occasions — charming  chances 
— enjoyed  by  the  bounty  of  Uic  FilippU.  .  .  . 
My  point  is  that  they  carried  me  in  their  won- 
drous car  (he  drove  it  hiiiutelf  all  the  way  from 
Paris  via  Macerato,  and  with  four  or  fire  more 
picked-up  imnatcsl)  first  to  two  or  three  adorable 
Roman  excursions — to  Fiuniicino,  e.g.,  where  we 
crossed  the  Tiber  on  a  medieval  raft  and  then  had 
lea — out  of  a  Piccadilly  Ica-baskct — on  Uie  cool 
sea-sand,  and  for  a  di\ine  day  to  Subiaco,  the 
unutterable,  where  1  had  never  been;  and  then, 
second  down  to  Naples  (where  we  spent  twu  days) 
and  back;  going  by  the  mountains  (the  vallej's 
really)  and  Monte  Cjissino,  and  ri-tuniing  by  tlie 
sea — i.e.  by  Gaeta,  Tcrracina,  the  Pontine  Manibcs 
and  the  Castclti — ciuitc  an  ineffable  cxitcricncc. 
This  brought  home  to  me  with  an  iiittmni-y  and  a 
penetration  unprccedcDted  how  inconiyjU'ably  the 
old  cifffuini  of  on  Italy  i^i  the  iuud  tx-nntiful  fium. 
trj*  in  the  world— nf  a  Iwauty  (and  an  interest  and 
coamtelrit^  of  TK.'auty)  so  far  bcyoml  jiuyloThef 
that  none  other  is  worth  (aikiug  abuuL  The  day 
we"Wlllc  down  fmin  I'usilip«i  in  the  early  June 
morning  (getting  out  of  Naples  and  round  about 
by  that  end^thr  road  from  Capua  cm,  coming,  is 
archi-damnablc)  is  a  mcroor}'  of  splendour  and 
style  and  heroic  elegtuice  I  never  shall  lose — and 
never  shall  renew!  No — you  will  come  in  for  it 
and  Cook  will  picture  it  up.  bless  him,  repeatedly 
— but  I  have  drunk  and  turned  the  glass  upudc 
down — or  rather  I  have  placed  it  under  my  heel 
and  smashed  it — and  the  Gipsy  life  toiM  it! — for 
ever.  (Apropos  of  smashes,  two  or  three  days 
after  we  had  crossed  the  level  crossing  of  CaianeUo, 
Dear  Caacrta,  Kven  Neapolitan  "smarta"  were  a// 
killed  dead — and  this  by  no  coming  of  the  train, 
but  Aimply  by  furious  reckleu  drinng  and  a  de- 
viation, a  Mlip.  tlutt  dashed  them  against  a  ruck 
and  made  an  instant  end.    Tbc  Italian  dm^sJi. 
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But  I  mustn't  expatiate.  I  wish  I  were  younger. 
But  for  that  matter  the  "State  Line"  would  do 
me  well  enough  this  evening — for  it's  again  the 
stroke  of  midnight.  If  it  weren't  I  would  tell  you 
more.  Yes,  I  wish  I  were  to  be  seated  with  you 
to-morrow — catching  the  breeze-borne  "burr"  from 
under  Cook's  fine  nose  I  How  is  Gross,  dear 
woman,  and  how  are  Mitou  and  Nicette — ^whom 
I  missed  so  at  Monte  Cassino?  I  spent  four  days 
— out  from  Florence — at  Ned  Boit's  wondrous — 
really  quite  divine  "eyrie"  of  Cemitoio,  over  against 
Vallombrosa,  a  dream  of  Tuscan  loveliness  and  a 
really  admirable  seiour.  •  •  •  I  spent  at  the  last 
two  divine  weeks  i^  Venice-at  the  Barbaro.  I 
don't  care,  frankly,  if  I  never  see  the  vulgarized 
Rome  or  Florence  again,  but  Venice  never  seemed 
to  me  more  loveable — ^though  the  vaporetto  rages. 
They  keep  their  cars  at  Mestrel  and  I  am  devot- 
edly yours  both, 

Henby  James. 


To  Miss  GwerdUan  Palgrave. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Aug.  27,  1907. 
My  dear  Gwenllian  Palgrave, 

It  is  quite  horrid  for  me  to  have  to  tell  you 
(and  after  a  little  delay  caused  by  a  glut  of  corre- 
spondence, at  (mce,  and  a  pressiu*e  of  other  occupa- 
tions) that  your  gentle  appeal,  on  your  friend's 
behalf,  in  the  matter  of  the  "favourite  quotation," 
finds  me  utterly  helpless  and  embarrassed.  The 
perverse  coUectress  proposes,  I  fear,  to  collect  the 
impossible!  I  haven't  a  favourite  quotation — 
absolutely  not:  any  more  than  I  have  a  favourite 
day  in  the  year,  a  favourite  letter  in  the  alphabet 
or  a  favourite  wave  in  the  sea  1    And  the  coUectress, 
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ill  ^nernl,  has  ever  found  nic  ditrk  and  dumb  and 
odinuK,  iind  I  itm  too  tiftcd  and  okstinatc  and  brutal 
to  change!  Such  is  the  sorry  tale  I  have  ttr  ask 
you  all  patiently  to  hear.  1  wish  you  were,  ur  liad 
been,  coming  over  to  see  me  from  Canterbury — 
instead  of  labouring  in  that  barrvii  vineyard  of 
other  friendship.  Do  come  without  fail  the  next 
time  you  are  there-,  and  believe  me  your — and  your 
sister's — very  faithful  even  if  very  flowerlcsa  and 
leafless  well-wisher  from  long  ugo. 

IIen'ky  Jamsi. 


To  William  James, 

Lamb  House.  Rye. 
Oetober  l7Ui.  lOOT. 
Dearest  William, 

....  I  seem  to  have  followed  your  sum* 
mer  ratlier  well  and  intimately  and  rejoicingly, 
thanlcTi  to  Bill's  impartings  up  to  the  time  be  left 
me,  and  to  the  beautiful  direct  and  copious  news 
aforesaid  from  yourself  and  from  Ahce.  and  I 
make  out  Uiat  I  may  deem  things  well  with  you 
when  I  see  you  so  mobile  and  mobiltsable  (so 
emancipated  and  unchained  for  being  so.)  as  well 
as  so  fecund  and  so  xtill  overflowing.  Your  armual 
go  at  Keene  Valley  (which  I'm  never  to  have  so 
much  as  beheld)  and  the  nature  of  your  references 
to  it — as  this  one  to-night — 611  me  witli  pangs  and 
yearnings — I  mean  the  bitterness,  almost,  of  cn%'y: 
there  is  so  little  of  tite  Keene  Valley  side  of  things 
in  my  life.  But  I  went  up  to  Scotland  a  month 
ago,  for  five  davs  at  John  Cadwaladcr's  (of  \.Y.) 
vast  "shooting'  in  Forfarshire  (let  to  him  out  of 
Lord  DaDiousie's  real  principality,)  and  there,  in 
absolutely  exquisite  weather,  had  a  brief  but  deep 
drau^t  of  the  glory  of  moor  and  mountain,  as 
that  air,  and  ten-mile  trudges  through  the  bcotbcr 
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and  by  the  brae-side  (to  lunch  with  the  shooters) 
delightfully  give  it.  It  was  an  exquisite  experience. 
But  those  things  are  over,  and  I  am  "settled  in" 
here,  D.V.,  for  a  good  quiet  time  of  urgent  work 
(during  the  season  here  that  on  the  whole  I  love 
best,  for  it  makes  for  concentration — and  il  n'y  a 
que  9a — for  me\)  which  will  float  me,  I  trust,  till 
tiie  end  of  February;  when  I  shall  simply  go  up 
to  London  till  the  mid-May.  No  more  "abroad" 
for  me  within  any  calculable  time,  heaven  grant  I 
Why  the  devil  I  didn't  write  to  you  after  reading 
your  Pragmatism — ^how  I  kept  from  it — I  can't 
now  explain  save  by  the  very  fact  of  the  spell  itself 
(of  interest  and  enthralment)  that  the  book  cast 
upon  me;  I  simply  sank  down,  under  it,  into  such 
depths  of  submission  and  assimilation  that  any 
reaction,  very  nearly^  even  that  of  acknowledg- 
ment, would  have  had  almost  the  taint  of  dissent  or 
escape.  Then  I  was  lost  in  the  wonder  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  all  my  life  I  have  (like  M.  Jourdain) 
unconsciously  pragmatised.  You  are  immensely 
and  universally  right,  and  I  have  been  absorbing 
a  number  more  of  your  f  ollowings-up  of  the  matter 
in  the  American  (Journal  of  Psychology?)  which 
your  devouring  devotee  Manton  Marble  .  .  .  . 
plied,  and  always  on  invitation  does  ply,  me  with. 
I  feel  the  readmg  of  the  book,  at  all  events  to 
have  been  really  the  event  of  my  siunmer.  In 
which  connection  (that  of  "books"),  I  am  infinitely 
touched  by  your  speaking  of  having  read  parts  of 
my  American  Scene  (of  which  I  hope  Bill  has 
safely  delivered  you  the  copy  of  the  English  edi- 
tion) to  Mrs.  Bryce — ^pajdng  them  the  tribute  of 
that  test  of  their  value.  Indeed  the  tribute  of  your 
calling  the  whole  thing  "kostlich  stuff"  and  say- 
ing it  will  remain  to  be  read  so  and  really  gauged, 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  say,  and  quick- 
ens my  regret  and  pain  at  the  way  the  fates  have 
been  all  against  (all  finally  and  definitely  now) 
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my  IiAving  been  able  to  carry  out  luy  plun  and  do 
a  second  iiutalmcitt,  cnibocfying  more  and  com- 
pleiucntar)'  Iropressifms.  Of  course  I  had  a  plan 
— and  the  second  vol.  would  have  attacked  the 
subject  (and  my  general  mass  or  improMion)  at 
vanous  other  angles,  thrown  off  various  other  pic- 
tures, in  iilinrt  contributed  much  more.  But  the 
thing  was  not  to  be.  .  .  . 

But  I  am  writing  on  far  into  the  dead  unhappy 
night,  while  the  nun  is  un  the  roof — and  the  wind 
in  the  chininevs.  Oh  your  windless  (gateless) 
Cambridge  I  Choyez-lcl  Tell  Alice  that  nil  this 
is  "for  her  tou,"  but  die  Jihall  abso  soon  hear  further 
from  yours  and  ben  all  and  always, 

Hjcnkt. 


To  W.  E.  Nonia. 

Lamb  House,  Rjrc 
December  23rd,  1907. 
Hy  dear  Nonis, 

I  want  you  to  find  this,  as  by  ancient  and 
inviolate  custom,  or  at  least  intention,  on  your 
table  on  Christmas  ajn.;  but  am  convinced  Uiat, 
whenever  I  post  it,  it  will  reach  you  either  before 
or  after,  and  not  with  true  draniatic  effect  It  will 
take  you  in  any  case,  however,  the  assurance  of  my 
affectioiiatc  fidelity — little  as  anj'tliing  else  for  the 
past  year,  or  I  fear  a  longer  time,  may  have  con* 
tributcd  to  your  perceptioa  of  that  remembrance. 
The  years  and  the  months  go,  and  somehow  make 
our  meetings  ingeniously'  rarer  and  our  interrab 
and  silences  more  monstrous.  It  is  the  effect,  alas, 
of  our  being  as  it  were  antipodal  Provincials— for 
even  if  one  of  us  were  a  Capitalist  the  proUem  (of 
occasional  common  days  in  London)  would  be  by 
so  much  simplified.  I  am  tn  London  less,  on  the 
whole  (thju  during  my  first  years  in  this  place;) 
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and  as  you  appear  now  to  be  there  never,  I  flap 
my  wings  and  crane  my  neck  in  the  void.  Last 
spring,  I  confess,  I  committed  an  act  of  compre- 
hensive disloyalty;  I  went  abroad  at  the  winter's 
end  and  remained  till  the  first  days  of  July  (tiie 
first  half  of  the  time  in  Paris,  roughly  speaking — 
and  on  a  long  and  very  interesting,  eartraordinarily 
interesting,  motor-tour  in  France;  the  second  in 
Rome  and  Venice,  as  to  take  leave  of  them  forever. ) 
This  took  London  almost  utterly  out  of  my  year, 
and  I  think  I  heard  from  Gosse,  who  happily  for 
him  misses  you  so  much  less  than  I  do,  (I  mean 
enjoys  you  so  much  more — ^but  no,  that  isn't  right 
eitiber!)  that  you  had  in  May  or  June  shone  in  the 
eye  of  London.  I  am  not  this  year,  however,  I 
thank  my  stars,  to  repeat  the  weird  exploit  of  a 
"long  continental  absence" — ^such  things  have  quite 
ceased  to  be  in  my  real  moeurs — and  I  shall  there- 
fore plan  a  campaign  in  town  (for  May  and  June) 
that  will  have  for  its  leading  feature  to  encounter 
you  somewhere  and  somehow.  Till  then — ^that  is 
to  a  later  date  than  usual — I  expect  to  bide  quietly 
here,  where  a  continuity  of  occupation — strange 
to  say — causes  the  days  and  the  months  to  melt 
in  my  grasp,  and  where,  in  spite  of  rather  an  ap- 
palling invasion  of  outsiders  and  idlers  (a  spread- 
ing colony  and  a  looming  menace,)  the  conditions 
of  life  declare  themselves  as  emphatically  my  rus- 
tic "fit"  as  I  ten  years  ago  made  them  out  to  be. 
I  have  lived  into  my  little  house  and  garden  so 
thoroughly  that  they  have  become  a  kind  of  domi- 
ciliary skin,  that  can't  be  peeled  off  without  pain — 
and  in  fact  to  go  away  at  all  is  to  have,  rather,  the 
sense  of  being  flayed.  Nevertheless  I  was  glad, 
last  spring,  to  have  been  tricked,  rather,  into  a 
violent  change  of  manners  and  practices — ^violent 
partly  because  my  ten  weeks  in  Paris  were,  for  me, 
on  a  basis  most  unprecedented:  I  paid  a  vUit  of 
that  monstrous  length  to  friends  (I  had  never  done 
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■o  in  my  life  before.)  uid  in  a  Iwnutiful  old  bouw 
in  the  heart  of  the  Rirc  Gauche,  amid  uld  private 
hotels  and  hidden  gardens  (Rue  de  Varenne), 
tasted  socially  and  a.ssoctattvcly.  50  to  speak,  of  a 
new  PartH  aito^tber  and  ^t  a  betlyftu  of  fresh 
and  nutritive  impressions.  Yet  1  have  just  de- 
clineil  fl  rc^ictititHi  of  it  inexorably,  and  it's  more 
and  more  vivid  to  me  that  1  have  as  much  as  I  con 
tackle  to  lead  my  own  life — I  can't  ever  ofpun 
Rttempt,  for  more  than  the  fleeting  lumr,  to  lead 
nther  people's.  ( I  have  indeed.  1  should  add,  suf- 
fered inflltration  of  the  poison  of  the  motor — con- 
templatively and  touringly  used:  that,  truly,  is  a 
huge  extension  of  life,  of  experience  ami  conwioua- 
nesM.  But  I  tlionk  my  stars  that  I'm  too  poor  to 
have  one.)  I'm  afraid  I've  no  other  adventure 
to  regale  you  with.  I  am  cngagcil,  none  the  lest, 
in  ft  perpetual  ndventurc.  the  most  thrilhnff  and  in 
every  way  Oic  greatest  of  my  hfe.  and  wbcfa  con- 
sists of  having  more  than  four  years  entered  Into 
a  state  of  htiiltli  »>  altogether  better  than  I  hod 
ever  known  that  my  whole  consciousness  is  tnuu- 
formed  by  the  intense  (tllniation  of  it,  and  I  lose 
much  time  in  pinching  myself  to  see  if  this  be  not, 
really,  "none  of  I."  That  fact,  however,  is  mudi 
more  interesting  to  myself  than  to  other  people — 
partly  because  no  one  but  myself  was  ever  aware 
of  the  unhappy  nature  of  tire  physical  conscious- 
ness from  which  I  have  been  redeemed.  It  may 
^ve  a  glinmirring  sense  nf  the  ticgrcc  of  the  re- 
demption, however,  that  I  should,  in  the  flrst  place, 
be  wilting  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  jcalmis  gods  by 
so  blatant  a  proclamation  of  it,  ami  in  the  second, 
find  the  value  of  it  still  outweigh  the  formidable, 
the  heaped-up  and  prvssetl  togctlter  burden  of  my 
years. 

But  enough  of  my  own  otherwise  meagre  annals. 
...  I  nmst  catch  my  post  I  haven't  sounded 
you  for  the  least  news  of  your  own — it  being  need- 
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less  to  tell  you  that  I  hold  out  my  cap  for  it  even 
as  an  organ-grinder  who  makes  eyes  for  pence  to 
a  gentleman  on  a  balcony :  especially  when  the 
balcony  overhangs  your  luxuriant  happy  valley  and 
your  turquoise  sea.  I  go  on  taking  immense  com- 
fort in  the  "Second  Home,"  as  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  calling  it,  that  your  sister  and  her  husband 
must  make  for  you,  and  am  almost  as  presump- 
tuously pleased  with  it  as  if  I  had  invented  it.  I 
am  myself  KteraUy  eating  a  baked  apple  and  a 
biscmt  on  Xmas  evening  all  alone:  I  have  no  one 
in  the  house,  I  never  dine  out  here  under  any  colour 
(there  are  to  be  found  people  who  dol)  and  I 
have  been  deaf  to  the  syren  voice  of  Paris,  and  to 
other  gregarious  pressure.  But  I  wish  you  a  brave 
feast  and  a  blameless  year  and  am  yours,  my  dear 
Norris,  all  faithfully  and  fondly, 

Henby  James. 


To  W.  E.  Norris. 

H.  J.  had  inadvertently  addressed  the  preceding  letter 
to  *E.  W.  Norris  Esq.* 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
December  26 :  1907. 
My  dear  Norris, 

It  came  over  me  in  the  oddest  way,  weirdly 
and  dimly,  as  I  lay  soaking  in  my  hot  bath  an  hour 
ago,  that  my  jaded  and  inadvertent  hand  (I  have 
written  so  many  letters  in  so  few  days,  and  you 
see  the  eflFect  on  everyone  doubtless  but  your  own 
impeccably  fingered  self)  superscribed  my  Xmas 
envelope  with  the  monstrous  collocation  "E.W."! 
The  effect  has  been  probably  to  make  you  think 
the  letter  a  circular  and  chuck  it  into  the  fire — or, 
if  you  have  opened  it,  to  convince  you  that  my 
handsome  pictiu-e  of  my  "health"  is  true — ^if  true 
at  all — of  my  digestion  and  other  vulgar  parts. 
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«t  the  expense  of  my  brain.  Clearly  you  must 
believe  me  in  distinct  cerebral  tierline.  Yet  I'm 
not,  I  am  only — or  was — in  a  state  of  purely  and 
momentarily  manttal  muddle.  Hut  the  curious  and 
interesting  thin;;  is:  Why,  suddenly,  as  1  lay  this 
cold  morning  agreeably  gleaming,  did  the  vision  of 
the  hind -part -l>cf  ore  order  ctiine  straight  at  me  out 
of  the  vapours,  after  three  or  four  days,  when  I 
didn't  know  I  was  thinking  of  youf 

Well,  it  only  shows  how  much  you  ore,  my  dear 
Norris,  in  the  thoughts  of  yours  remorsefully, 
Henby  Jau£S. 

P.S.    I  hope,  now,  I  <2k2  do  it  after  all  1 


To  Dr.  and  Mra.  J.  WiWatn  White. 

H.  J.  iMtd  mjnynl  tliv  biMpittJity  of  tlwM  frieoda  at 
Philadelphia,  during  bifl  hut  vioit  to  AmcricA, 

Dictated. 

Ljuuh  House.  Rye. 
Jan.  1,  1008. 
Dear  William  and  Letttial 

It  winild  be  monstrous  of  me  to  say  that 
what  I  most  valued  in  William's  last  brave  letter 
was  I>ctitia'>(  gentle  "drag"  upon  it;  and  I  hasten 
to  insist  that  when  I  dwell  on  the  pleasure  so  pro- 
duced by  Letitia's  pretence  in  it  (to  the  extent  of 
her  getiUy  "drugging" )  I  feel  tluit  xlie  at  least  will 
know  perfectly  what  I  mean  I  Explain  this  to 
William,  my  dear  Letitia:  1  leave  ail  the  burden 
to  vou — BO  used  as  you  are  to  bunlensl  It  was 
delufatful,  I  cttn  honestly  say,  to  hear  from  you 
no  fcng  time  since — and  whether  by  cnntmUed  op 
uncontrttlled  inspiration;  and  I  tick  a  small  space 


I 


clear  this  morning — clear  in  an  air  fairly  bu 
with  the  correspondence  "of  the  season" — just  to 
focus  yuu  fondly  in  it  and  make,  for  the  friendly 
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sound  of  my  Remington,  a  penetrable  medium  and 
a  straight  course.  I  am  shut  up,  as  mostly,  you 
see,  in  the  little  stronghold  your  assault  of  which 
has  never  lost  you  honour,  at  least — ^I  mean  the 
honour  of  the  brave  besieger — ^however  little  else 
it  may  have  brought  you ;  and  I  waggle  this  small 
white  flag  at  you,  from  my  safe  distance,  over  the 
battlements,  as  for  a  cheerful  truce  or  amicable 
New  Year's  parley.  I  think  I  must  figure  to  you 
a  good  deal  as  a  ""banked-in"  Esquimau  with  his 
head  alone  extruding  through  the  sole  orifice  of 
his  hut,  or  perhaps  as  a  Digger  Indian,  bursting 
through  his  mound,  by  the  same  perforation,  even 
as  a  chicken  through  its  shell:  by  reason  of  the 
abject  immobility  practised  by  me  while  you  and 
Letitia  hurl  yoiu'selves  from  one  ecstasy  of  move- 
ment, one  form  of  exercise,  one  style  of  saddled 
or  harnessed  or  milked  or  prodded  or  perhaps 
merely  "fattened,"  quadruped,  to  another.  Your 
letter — ^this  last — is  a  noble  picture  of  a  free  quad- 
rupedal life — ^which  gives  me  the  sense,  all  delight- 
ful, of  seeing  you  both  alone  erect  and  nimble  and 
graceful  in  the  midst  of  the  browsing  herd  of  your 
subjects.  Well,  it  all  sounds  delightfully  pastoral 
to  one  whose  "stable"  consists  but  of  the  go-cart 
in  which  the  gardener  brings  up  the  luggage  of 
those  of  my  visitors  (from  the  station)  who  ad- 
vance successfully  to  the  stage  of  that  question  of 
transport;  and  my  outhouses  of  the  shed  under 
which  my  solitary  henchman  (but  sufficient  to  a 
drawbridge  that  plays  so  easily  up!)  "attends  to 
the  boots"  of  those  confronted  with  the  inevitable 
subsequent  phase  of  early  matutinal  departure  I 
All  of  which  means,  dear  both  of  you,  that  I  do 
seem  to  read  into  your  rich  record  the  happiest 
evidences  of  health  as  well  as  of  wealth.  You  take 
my  breath  away — as,  for  that  matter,  you  can  but 
too  easily  figure  with  yoiu*  ever-natural  image  of 
me  gaping  through  a  crevice  of  my  door  I — ^the 
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only  other  nt  all  equal  loss  of  it  prucecdinjjt  but 
from  my  mild  dally  revolution  up  aiid  down  our 
little  local  eminence  here.  No,  you  won't  believe 
it — that  these  have  been  my  only  rcvolutitms  since 
I  lost  risked,  at  a  |cH>phule,  seeing  you  thunder 
past.  1  shall  risk  it  again  wlien  vou  thunder  back 
— and  really,  thougli  it  spoils  the  consistenc}'  of 
my  builde^  mctnnhor,  watch  fondly  for  the  chann- 
ing  flasli  tliat  will  precede,  and  prepare  I  I  haven't 
liwu  even  as  far  as  to  see  the  good  Abl>eys  at 
Kairford — was  capable  of  not  even  sparing  that 
encouragement  when  she  kindly  wrote  to  me  for 
a,  visit  toward  the  autumn's  end.  1  haven't  so  mudl 
as  pilgrimLsvd  to  the  other  shrine  in  Tite  St — and. 
having  so  little  to  tell  you,  really  mustn't  prolong 
this  record  of  my  vacancy.  I  am  quite  spending 
the  winter  here — "bracing"  for  what  the  spring 
and  summer  may  bring.  But  I  do  get,  ait  tlie  very 
breath  of  the  Spitx-- islands,  the  balmy  sidewind  of 
your  general  luxuriance,  and  it  makes  me  glad  and 
grateful  for  vnu,  and  keeps  me  Just  as  much  ai 
ever  your  faithful,  vigilant,  ^ady,  -stunly  friend. 
Henby  Juats. 


To  Mn.  Wharton. 

Tbr  work  jiixt  flnishnl  wks  thr  miaion  of  Tlu  High 
Bid,  ihortly  to  be  produced  by  Mr.  and  Mn.  Forbe* 
Robcrtsan. 

Lamb  Ilini-ie,  Rye. 
January  2nd.  liNM. 
My  dear  Edith, 

C>.  T.  Lapslev  has  gone  to  bed — be  bu 
been  seeing  the  New  Vear  in  with  me  (genemusly 
giving  a  couple  of  days  to  it)— and  I  snatch  this 
hour  fn>m  out  the  blinuinl  of  Xnuu  aiKl  Year's 
End  and  New  Year's  Rcginning  misstres,  to  tell 
you  too  bekledly  bow  toudicd  I  have  been  with 
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your  charming  little  Xmas  memento — an  exquisite 
and  interesting  piece  for  which  I  have  found  a  very 
effective  position  on  the  little  old  oak-wainscotted 
wall  of  my  very  own  room.  There  it  will  hang  as 
a  fond  reminder  of  tout  ce  que  je  vous  dois.  (I 
am  trying  to  make  use  of  an  accursed  ""fountain" 
pen — ^but  it's  a  vain  struggle;  it  beats  me,  and  I 
recur  to  this  familiar  and  well-worn  old  imim- 
proved  utensil. )  I  have  passed  here  a  very  solitary 
and  casanier  Christmastide  (of  wondrous  still  and 
frosty  days,  and  nights  of  huge  silver  stars,)  and 
yesterday  finished  a  job  of  the  last  urgency  for 
which  this  intense  concentration  had  been  all  vitally 
indispensable.  I  got  the  conditions,  here  at  home 
thus,  in  perfection — I  put  my  job  through,  and 
now — or  in  time — ^it  may  have,  on  my  scant  for- 
tunes, a  far-reaching  effect.  If  it  does  have,  you'll 
be  the  first  all  generously  to  congratulate  me,  and 
to  understand  why,  under  the  stress  of  it,  I  couldn't 
indeed  break  my  little  started  spell  of  application 
by  a  frolic  absence  from  my  field  of  action.  If  it, 
on  the  contrary,  fails  of  that  influence  I  offer  my 
breast  to  the  acutest  of  your  silver  arrows ;  though 
the  beautiful  charity  with  which  you  have  drawn 
from  your  critical  quiver  nothing  more  fatally- 
feathered  than  that  dear  little  framed  and  glazed, 
squared  and  gilded  Hrenne  serves  for  me  as  a  kind 
of  omen  of  my  going  unscathed  to  the  end.  •  •  • 
I  admit  that  it's  horrible  that  we  can't — ^nous  autres 
— ^talk  more  face  to  face  of  the  other  phenomena; 
but  life  is  terrible,  tragic,  perverse  and  abysmal — 
besides,  patientons.  I  can't  pretend  to  speak  of 
the  phenomena  that  are  now  renewing  themselves 
round  you;  for  there  is  the  eternal  penalty  of  my 
having  shared  your  cup  last  year — ^that  I  must 
taste  the  liquor  or  go  without — there  can  be  no 
question  of  my  otherwise  handling  the  cup.  Ah 
I'm  conscious  enough,  I  assure  you,  of  going  with- 
out, and  of  all  the  rich  arrears  that  will  never — for 
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me — be  made  up—  1  But  I  bope  for  younclres  a 
thoruusbly  gom  and  full  experience — about  the 
possibiUties  of  which,  as  I  see  them,  there  is,  lUs, 
all  too  much  to  say.  I^et  me  therefore  but  wonder 
and  wishl  .  .  .  But  it's  long  past  midniglit,  and 
I  am  yours  and  Teddy's  ever  so  afTectionate 

Hekby  James. 


To  GaUlard  T.  iMptiey. 

Reform  Club, 
Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
March  ITtfi,  lOOB. 
My  dear,  dear  GailUrdl 

I  can't  tell  ytm  with  what  tender  sympathy 
your  rather  dise<mcertinx  little  news  inspires  me 
nor  how  my  heart  goes  (ait  to  you.  Alnclc.  alack, 
how  we  do  liavc  to  pay  for  things — and  for  our 
virtues  and  ^sndcurs  and  licautics  (evrn  as  you 
are  now  dotnj?,  overworked  hero  and  model  of  dis- 
tinguished valour,)  as  well  its  for  our  follies  and 
mi-Htakes.  However,  you  have  on  your  reccvd 
exactly  tliat  mistake  of  too  generous  a  sacrifice 
Fortimatcly  you  have  been  pulled  up  before  you 
have  quite  chucked  away  your  all  It  must  be 
deuced  dreary — yet  if  you  a.sk  me  whether  I  think 
of  you  more  willingly  and  endurably  thua.  or  as 
your  image  of  pale  ovcrstmin  haunted  me  after 
you  had  left  me  at  tlie  New  Year,  I  shall  have  no 
difficult}'  in  replying.  In  fact,  dearest  Gaillanl, 
and  at  the  risk  of  aggravating  you.  I  like  to  keep 
you  a  little  before  me  in  the  passive,  the  recum- 
bent the  luxurious  and  niinistercd-lo  posture,  and 
my  imagination  rings  all  the  po^iible  changes  on 
the  forms  of  vour  noble  surrender.  Lie  as  flat  as 
vou  can,  and  live  and  think  and  feci  and  talk  (and 
keep  silent!)  as  idly — and  you  will  thereby  be  lay- 
ing up  the  most  precious  treasure.    It's  a  heaven- 
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appointed  interlude,  and  cela  ne  tient  qu'^  vous 
(I  mean  to  the  wave  of  your  white  hand)  to  let 
it  become  a  thing  of  beauty  Uke  the  masque  of 
Camus.  Ctdtivate,  horizontally  the  waving  of  that 
hand — and  you  will  brush  away,  for  the  time,  all 
responsibilities  and  superstitions,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Lord  will  descend  upon  you,  and  you  will  be- 
come as  one  of  the  most  promising  little  good  boys 
that  ever  was.  Apres  quoi  the  whole  process  and 
experience  wiU  grow  interesting,  amusing,  tissue- 
making  (history-making,)  to  you,  and  you  will, 
after  you  get  well,  feel  it  to  have  been  the  time  of 
your  life  which  you'd  have  been  most  sorry  to  miss. 
Some  five  years  ago — or  more — a  very  interesting 
young  friend  of  mine,  Paul  Harvey  (then  in  the 
War  OflBce  as  Private  Sec.  to  Lord  Lansdowne), 
was  taken  exactly  as  you  are,  and  stopped  off  just 
as  you  are  and  consigned  exactly  to  your  place, 
I  think — or  rather  no,  to  a  pseudo-Nordrach  in  the 
Mendips.  I  remember  how  I  sat  on  just  such  a 
morning  as  this  at  this  very  table  and  in  this  very 
seat  and  wrote  him  on  this  very  paper  in  the  very 
sense  in  which  I  am  no  less  confidently  writing  to 
you — ^urging  him  to  let  himself  utterly  go  and  cul- 
tivate the  day-to-day  and  the  hand-to-mouth  and 
the  questions-be-damned,  even  as  an  exquisite  fine 
art.  Well,  it  absolutely  and  directly  and  beauti- 
fully worked:  he  recula — ^to  the  very  limit — ^poiur 
mieux  sauter,  and  has  since  sauWd  so  well  that  his 
career  has  caught  him  up  again.  .  •  .  Your  case 
wiU  have  gone  practically  quite  on  all  fours  with 
this.  I  am  drenching  you  with  my  fond  eloquence 
— ^but  what  wiU  you  have  when  you  have  touched 
me  so  by  writing  me  so  charmingly  out  of  your 
quiet — ^though  ever  so  shining,  I  feel — little  cham- 
ber in  the  great  Temple  of  Simplification?  I  shall 
return  to  the  charge — if  it  be  allowed  me — and  per- 
haps some  smaU  sign  from  you  I  shall  have  after 
a  whUe  again.     I  came  up  from  L.H.  yesterday 
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only— and  shnll  be  in  town  after  this  a  good  deal. 
D.V..  Ihnni^h  the  rest  nf  this  ninnth  and  April 
and  May.  At  some  stage  of  yuur  mouvemt-nt 
aseensionncl  I  shnll  see  yoii^ — for  I  hope  they  won't 
be  sending  you  up  quite  to  Alpine  Heights.  Take 
it  from  nic.  dear,  denr  G.,  that  your  aire  will  have 
a  social  iritlcseenec,  for  your  acute  and  ironic  and 
genial  observation,  of  the  most  )>eguiling  kind. 
But  you  don't  need  to  "take"  that  or  any  other 
wiiedom  that  your  beautiful  intelHgeni'e  now  plays 
with  from  any  other  source  but  that  intelligence; 
therefore  be  beholden  to  me  almost  only  for  the 
fresh  reussurBncc  that  I  ara  more  affectionately 
than  ever  yours, 

HXMKT  JaIOI. 


To  Mra.  Wharton. 

Tht  fint  pvrronnatice  of  TTte  High  Bid  took  pUir«  in 
Edinburgh  three  tUji  ftftrr  the  d«tv  of  the  follovinfr. 

Roxburghe  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 
March  23rd,  IMS. 
My  dear  Edith  1 

This  is  ju<it  a  tremulous  little  line  to  say 
to  yini  that  the  doily  services  of  intercession  and 
propitiation  (to  the  infernal  g^KU,  those  of  jealousy 
and  guignon)  that  1  feel  sure  you  have  instituted 
for  me  will  continue  to  be  dee|ily  appreciated. 
They  have  already  home  fruit  m  the  shape  of 
a  desperate  (comparative)  calm — in  my  racked 
breast — after  much  agitation — and  e\'en  to-day 
(Sunday)  of  a  feverish  gaiety  during  the  journey 
from  Mancltester,  to  this  place,  achieved  an  hour 
ago  by  special  train  for  my  whole  troupe  and  its 
impedimenta — I  travelling  with  the  animals  like 
the  lion-tuner  or  the  serpent-charmer  in  pcrsoa 
and  quite  enjoying  the  caravan-quality,  the  barioK 
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BcAemian  or  picaresque  note  of  the  affair.  Here 
we  are  for  the  last  desperate  throes — but  the  omens 
are  good,  the  little  play  pretty  and  pleasing  and 
amusing  and  orthodox  and  mercenary  and  safe 
( absit  omen  1 )  —  cravenly,  ignobly  canny :  also 
clearly  to  be  very  decently  acted  indeed:  little 
Gertrude  Elliott,  on  whom  it  so  infinitely  hangs, 
showing  above  all  a  gallantry,  capacity  and  vail' 
lance,  on  which  I  had  not  ventured  to  build.  She 
is  a  scrap  (personally,  physically)  where  she  should 
be  a  presence,  and  handicapped  by  a  face  too  small 
in  size  to  be  a  field  for  the  play  of  expression ;  but 
allowing  for  this  she  illustrates  the  fact  that  intel- 
ligence and  instinct  are  capables  de  tout — ^so  that 
I  stiU  hope.  And  each  time  they  worry  through 
the  little  '"piggery"  it  seems  to  me  more  firm  and 
more  intrinsically  without  holes  and  weak  spots — 
in  itself  I  mean ;  and  not  other  in  short,  than  '^con- 
summately"  artfid.  I  even  quite  awfully  wish  you 
and  Teddy  were  to  be  here — even  so  far  as  that 
do  I  go!  But  wire  me  a  word — here — on  Thurs- 
day a.nL — and  I  shall  be  almost  as  much  heartened 
up.  I  will  send  you  as  plain  and  unvarnished  a 
one  after  the  event  as  the  case  will  lend  itself  to. 
Even  an  Edinbiurgh  public  isn't  (I  mean  as  we  go 
here  all  by  the  London)  determinant,  of  coiurse — 
however,  k  la  guerre  conmie  k  la  guerre,  and  don't 
intermit  the  burnt-offerings.  More,  more,  very 
soon — and  you  too  will  have  news  for  yours  and 
Edward's  right  recklessly  even  though  ruefully, 

HeNBY  JABfES. 
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To  Henry  Jamca.  junior. 

lOA  Pall  MaU.  S.W. 
April  3rd,  1908. 
Dearest  Harry, 

.  .  .  The  Nightmare  of  the  Kditinn  (of  my 
Works!)  is  the  real  mot  de  I'Enigme  of  all  my  Imig 


gaps  and  delinquencies  Uie»c  nmny  mnnlhs  psi 
— my  terror  of  not  keeping  sulHeicntly  ahead  i 
doing  my  part  of  it    (all   the  revising,   rewriting, 


retouching,  I*rcfnce-making  and  pnxtf-corrwrting) 
has  so  paralysed  me — 0.1  a  panic  fear — that  I  have 
let  other  decencies  go  Ut  tnc  wall     The  printers 


and  puhlishers  tread  on  my  heels,  and  I  feel  their 
hot  breath  behind  me — whereby  I  keen  at  it  in 
order  not  to  be  overtaken.  Kortunately  I  have 
kept  at  it  so  that  I  am  almost  oiit  of  the  wood,  and 
the  next  ver)'  few  weeks  or  so  will  ctmipletely  lay 
the  spectre.  The  case  has  l)ccn  complicated  hadly, 
moreo^'cr,  the  last  month — and  even  before — by 
my  hanng,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  let  myself 
be  drawn  into  a  theatrical  adventure — which  for- 
tunately appears  to  have  turned  out  as  well  as  I 
could  have  pt»ssibly  expcctetl  or  desired.  Forbes 
RoberUion  and  his  wife  produced  on  the  20th  last 
in  Edinburgh — twing  on  "tour,"  and  the  provincial 
production  to  begin  with,  as  more  experimental, 
having  good  reason  in  its  favour — a  thrve-act 
comedy  of  mine  ("The  High  Bid")— which  is  just 
ooly  the  little  one-act  play  presented  as  a  "tale** 
at  the  end  of  the  voluntc  of  the  "Two  Magics"; 
the  cne-aet  play  proving  really  a  perfect  three- 
act  one,  dividing  itself  (by  two  nhort  entractes, 
without  Addles)  perfectly  at  the  right  little  places 
as  climaxes — with  the  artful  l>eautv  of  unity  of 
time  and  place  preserved,  etc  .  .  .  )t  had  a  grc^U 
and  charming  success  before  a  big  house  at  Edin- 
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burgh — a  real  and  unmistakable  victory — but  what 
was  most  brought  home  thereby  is  that  it  should 
have  been  discharged  straight  in  the  face  of  Lon- 
don. That  will  be  its  real  and  best  function.  This 
I  am  hoping  for  during  May  and  June.  It  has 
still  to  be  done  at  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  etc.  (was 
done  this  past  week  three  times  at  Glasgow.  Of 
coiurse  on  toiur  three  times  in  a  week  is  the  most 
they  can  give  a  play  in  a  minor  city.)  But  my 
great  point  is  that  preparations,  rehearsals,  lavish- 
ments  of  anxious  time  over  it  (after  completely 
re-writing  it  and  improving  it  to  begin  with)  have 
represented  a  sacrifice  of  days  and  weeks  to  them 
that  have  direfully  devoiured  my  scant  margin — 
thus  making  my  intense  nervousness  (about  them) 
doubly  nervous.  I  left  home  on  the  17th  last  and 
rehearsed  hard  (every  blessed  day)  at  Manchester, 
and  at  Edinbiurgh  till  the  production — Shaving  al- 
ready, three  weeks  before  that  in  London,  given 
up  a  whole  week  to  the  same.  I  came  back  to  town 
a  week  ago  to-night  (saw  a  second  night  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  confirmed  the  impression  of  the  first,) 
and  return  to  L.H.  to-morrow,  after  a  very  decent 
hvitaine  de  jours  here  diuring  which  I  have  had 
quiet  mornings,  and  even  evenings,  of  work.  I  go 
to  Paris  about  the  20th  to  stay  10  days,  at  the  most, 
with  Mrs  Wharton,  and  shall  be  back  by  May  1st. 
I  yearn  to  know  positively  that  yoiur  Dad  and 
Mother  arrive  definitely  on  the  Oxford  job  then. 
I  have  had  to  be  horribly  inhiunan  to  them  in  re- 
spect to  the  fond  or  repeated  expression  of  that 
yearning — but  they  will  more  than  understand 
why,  "druv"  as  IVe  been,  and  also  understand  how 
the  prospect  of  having  them  with  me,  and  being 
with  them,  for  a  while,  has  been  all  these  last  months 
as  the  immediate  jewel  of  my  spur.  Read  them 
this  letter  and  let  it  convey  to  them,  all  tenderly, 
that  I  live  in  the  hope  of  their  operative  advent, 
and  shall  bleed  half  to  death  if  there  be  any  hitch. 
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.  .  .  But  I  (rinhracc  you  alt  in  spirit  and  ani  ever 
your  fund  old  Uncle, 

UiwBr  Jajus. 


To  W.  D.  BowcIU. 

The  "lurtibratioofl"  tire  nf  courtr  i\»  prrfftCM  irrittoi 
for  the  t-ollrrtcd  edition.  Tiw  number  of  volumes  mu 
evratuAlljr  nutd  to  twnity'four,  but  Tht  Bo4tomamt  wu 
Dot  inclucktl.  The  "one  thing"  rvfcrrrd  to,  tov«nb 
tbe  md  of  this  Icttrr,  u  likely  to  involve  another  viiit  to 
America  vrould  aeem  to  be  the  pouible  production  there 
of  one  of  his  plajm;  while  IIh-  furtl»er  rcavon  far  wiihinK 
to  return  wa*  doubtleu  connected  irith  hia  project  of 
vrrittng  a  novfl  of  which  tlie  nfxtx  wa«  to  be  laid  in 
America — the  novel  that  fioalljr  became  Tht  tvorg  Tawrr. 

Dictated. 

Latub  Hnusc.  Rye. 

17Ui  Autfu^t,  1»08. 
My  dear  Howell^ 

A  tfreat  pleasure  to  mc  \&  your  good  and 
fpenerous  k-lter  just  received — with  its  luxurious 
implied  licence  for  nic  of  NeekiiiK  this  aid  to  prompt 
respcMue;  at  a  time  wht-ii  a  pressure  of  eomplica- 
tioiu  (this  is  the  complicated  time  of  the  year  even 
in  my  sornll  green  tfanlen)  defeats  too  much  and 
too  often  the  genial  iiiipiibic.  But  »o  far  as  com- 
punction storied  atid  >^itled  your  pen.  I  really  rub 
my  eyes  for  viwoii  of  where  it  may — save  as  ma«t 
mis^iidtxlly — have  come  in.  You  were  so  far  from 
having;  distilled  any  indiji^tihle  drop  for  roe  oo 
that  pleasant  ultinUammo  Sunday,  that  I  parted 
from  you  with  a  taste,  in  my  mouth,  absolutely 
saccharine — sated  with  sweetness,  or  with  sweet 
reasaaableness.  so  to  speak ;  and  achin}(,  or  winctnff, 
in  no  single  fibre.  Kxtravagant  and  licentious, 
abnost,  your  delicacy  of  fear  of  the  contrary;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  didn't  remember  we  had 
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even  spoken  of  the  heavy  lucubrations  in  question, 
or  that  you  had  had  any  time  or  opportunity,  since 
their  "inception,"  to  look  at  one.  However  your 
fond  mistake  is  all  to  the  good,  since  it  has  brought 
me  yoiur  charming  letter  and  so  appreciative  re- 
marks you  therein  make.  My  actual  attitude  about 
the  Lucubrations  is  almost  only,  and  quite  inevi- 
tably, that  they  make,  to  me,  for  weariness;  by 
reason  of  their  number  and  extent — IVe  now  but 
a  couple  more  to  write.  This  staleness  of  sensi- 
bility, in  connection  with  them,  blocks  out  for  the 
hoiur  every  aspect  but  that  of  their  being  all  done, 
and  of  their  perhaps  helping  the  Edition  to  sell 
two  or  three  copies  morel  They  will  have  repre- 
sented much  laboiur  to  this  latter  end — ^though  in 
that  they  will  have  differed  indeed  from  no  other 
of  their  feUow-manifestations  (in  general)  what- 
ever; and  the  resemblance  will  be  even  increased  if 
the  two  or  three  copies  don't,  in  the  form  of  an 
extra  figure  or  two,  mingle  witii  my  withered 
laurels.  They  are,  in  general,  a  sort  of  plea  for 
Criticism,  for  Discrimination,  for  Appreciation  on 
other  than  infantile  lines — as  against  the  so  almost 
universal  Anglo-Saxon  absence  of  these  things; 
which  tends  so,  in  oiur  general  trade,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  break  the  heart.  However,  I  am  afraid  I'm  too 
sick  of  the  mere  doing  of  them,  and  of  the  general 
strain  of  the  effort  to  avoid  the  deadly  danger  of 
repetition,  to  say  much  to  the  purpose  about  them. 
They  ought,  collected  together,  none  the  less,  to 
form  a  sort  of  comprehensive  manual  or  vade- 
mecum  for  aspirants  in  oiur  arduous  profession*. 
Still,  it  wiU  be  long  before  I  shall  want  to  collect 
them  together  for  that  purpose  and  furnish  them 
with  a  final  Preface.  I've  done  with  prefaces  for 
ever.  As  for  the  Edition  itself,  it  has  racked  me 
a  little  that  I've  had  to  leave  out  so  many  things 
that  would  have  helped  to  make  for  rather  a  more 
vivid  completeness.    I  don't  at  all  regret  the  things. 
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pretty  nunien>u.s,  that  I've  nmitt«i  from  iloep- 
sented  prcrcrciicc  ntiil  design;  but  I  do  a  little  those 
that  are  erowded  out  by  want  of  space  and  by  the 
rigour  of  the  'Hi  voLv.,  and  23  only,  which  were  the 
enndition  of  my  lieing  able  to  arrange  the  matter 
with  the  Seribners  at  all.  Twenty-three  do  seem  a 
fairly  blatmit  array — and  yet  I  rather  surmise  that 
there  may  have  tu  be  a  couple  of  supplementary 
volumes  for  certain  too  marked  omissions;  such 
being,  nn  the  whole,  detrimental  to  an  all  profeft* 
sedly  comprehensive  presentation  of  one's  stuff. 
Only  these,  I  pray  God,  without  Prefacen!  And  I 
have  even,  in  addition,  a  dim  vague  view  of  re- 
introducing,  with  a  good  deal  of  titivation  and 
cancellation,  tlie  too-uifTusc  but,  I  somehow  fee), 
tolerably  full  and  good  "Bostonians"  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  centurj'  ago;  that  production  never 
having,  even  to  my  muclwlisciphneil  patience,  rc- 
oeivetl  any  sort  of  justice.  But  it  will  take,  doubt- 
less, a  great  deal  of  artful  rc'doing — and  I  haven't, 
now,  hod  tile  courage  or  time  for  anything  so 
formidable  as  touching  and  re-touching  it.  1  feel 
at  the  same  time  how  the  wries  suffers  comnKrcially 
fmn  its  having  been  dropped  so  completely  out 
Batta  pure — hatia! 

I  oin  chaniied  to  hear  <if  your  Roman  1h>o1c  and 
beg  you  very  kindly  to  send  it  me  directly  it  bounds 
into  t)ic  ring.  I  rejoice,  mopetn'er,  with  much  envy, 
and  also  a  certain  yearning  and  impotent  non-in- 
tclligcncc,  at  your  tKring  moved  to-<lay  to  Roman 
utterance — I  mean  in  presence  of  the  so  bedrent^ted 
and  ^-ulgarised  (I  mean  more  particularly  rom- 
momMrd)  and  transformed  City  (as  well  as,  alas, 
more  or  less.  Suburbs)  of  our  current  time.  There 
was  nothing.  I  felt,  to  myself.  I  could  Irts  do  than 
write  again,  in  the  whole  presence — when  I  was 
there  some  tiftcm  months  agone.  The  idea  of  do- 
ing so  (even  had  any  periodical  wanted  my  stuff, 
xmch  K»  bid  for  it)  would  have  affected  me  as  a 
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jBori  '6{  give-away  of  my  ancient  and  other  reactions 
in  presence  of  all  the  unutterable  old  Rome  I  origi- 
naUy  found  and  adored.  It  would  have  come  over 
me  that  if  those  ancient  emotions  of  my  own  meant 
anything,  no  others  on  the  new  basis  could  mean 
much;  or  if  any  on  the  new  basis  should  pretend 
to  sense,  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  all  imputable 
coherency  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  my  prime 
infatuation.  In  spite,  all  the  same,  of  which  doubt- 
less too  pedantic  view — ^it  only  means,  I  fear,  that 
I  am,  to  my  great  disadvantage,  utterly  bereft  of 
any  convenient  journalistic  ease — I  am  just  be- 
ginning to  re-do  •  •  •  certain  little  old  Italian 
papers,  with  titivations  and  expansions,  in  form 
to  match  with  a  volume  of  "'English  Hours"  re- 
fabricated  three  or  foiur  years  ago  on  the  same 
system.  In  this  little  job  I  shall  meet  again  my 
not  much  more  than  scant,  yet  stiU  appreciable,  old 
Roman  stuff  in  my  path — ^and  shall  have  to  com- 
mit myself  about  it,  or  about  its  general  subject, 
somehow  or  other.  I  shaU  trick  it  out  again  to  my 
best  ability,  at  any  rate — ^and  to  the  cost,  I  fear, 
of  your  thinking  I  have  retitivation  on  the  brain. 
I  haven't — I  only  have  it  on  (to  the  end  that  I 
may  then  have  it  a  little  consequently  in)  the  flat 
pocket-book.  The  system  has  succeeded  a  little 
with  "English  Hours";  which  have  sold  quite  vul- 
garly— for  wares  of  mine ;  whereas  the  previous  and 
original  untitivated  had  lon^  since  dropped  almost 
to  nothing.  In  spite  of  which  I  could  really  shed 
salt  tears  of  impatience  and  yearning  to  get  back, 
after  so  prolonged  a  blocking  of  traffic,  to  too 
dreadfully  postponed  and  neglected  "creative" 
work ;  an  accumulated  store  of  ideas  and  reachings- 
out  for  which  even  now  clogs  my  brain. 

We  are  having  here  so  bland  and  beautifid  a 
summer  that  when  I  receive  the  waft  of  your  fur- 
nace-mouth, blown  upon  my  breakfast-table  every 
few  days  through  the  cornucopia,  or  improvised 
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resounding  trumpet,  of  the  Times,  I  f^man  acrou 
at  my  brother  William  (now  happily  dnmestieated 
with  me:)  "Ah  why  did  they,  poor  infatuated 
dears  f  why  did  tliey?" — and  be  always  knows  I 
mean  Why  did  ymi  three  hie  you  home  from  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  seasona  of  splendid  cool  sum- 
mer, or  splendid  summer}*  cool,  that  over  was,  just 
to  swixMi  in  tlic  anns  of  your  Kittery  geniuM  loci 
{genius  of  perspiration!) — to  whose  terriBc  em- 
hrarc  you  saw  me  four  years  ago,  or  whatever  ter- 
rible time  it  was.  almost  utterly  jtueamib.  In  my 
small  green  ganlen  here  the  rlcriK-nt.s  have  been, 
ever  since  you  left,  quite  cnchantiiigly  mixed;  and 
I  have  been  quite  happy  and  proud  to  show  my 
brotlier  and  his  wife  and  two  of  bis  children,  who 
have  been  more  or  less  collectively  and  individu- 
ally with  mc,  what  a  decent  Kiigli.sh  season  can 
be.  .  .  . 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  your  allusion  to  the 
slightly  glamour-tinged,  but  more  complelcly  and 
consistently  forbidding  and  forbidden,  lecture  pos- 
sibility. I  refer  lo  it  in  these  terms  t>ecause  in  the 
first  place  1  shouldnH  have  waited  till  now  for  it, 
but  snould  liave  waked  up  to  it  eleven  yean  ago; 
and  because  in  the  second  there  are  other,  and  reulv 
.stouter  things  too,  definite  ones,  I  want  to  do,  with 
which  it  would  formidably  interfere,  and  which  are 
better  worth  my  resolutely  attempting.  I  never 
have  had  such  a  sense  of  almost  bursting,  late  in 
the  day  though  it  tw,  with  violctit  and  lately  too 
much  repressed  creative  (again!)  intention.  I  nuxy 
burst  before  this  intention  fairly  or  cnmplctely 
flowers,  of  course;  but  in  that  case.  even.  I  shaU 
probably  explode  to  a  less  distn>*t.iing  etTvct  than 
I  should  do,  under  stress  of  a  fatal  puncture,  on 
the  too  personally  and  pbvsically  arduous,  and 
above  all  too  grcgarimi.sly-n.<vsaulleil  ( which  is  what 
makes  it  most  arduous)  lecture- plat  form.  There 
is  one  thing  which  may  conceivably   (if  it  i 
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within  a  couple  of  years)  take  me  again  to  the  con- 
tomi  of  Kittery;  and  on  the  spot,  once  more,  one 
doesn't  know  what  might  happen.  Then  I  should 
take  grateful  counsel  of  you  with  aU  the  apprecia- 
tion in  the  world.  And  I  want  very  much  to  go 
back  for  a  certain  thoroughly  practical  and  special 
"artistic"  reason;  which  would  depend,  however, 
on  my  being  able  to  pass  my  time  in  an  ideal  com- 
bination of  freedom  and  quiet,  rather  than  in  a 
luridly  real  one  of  involved  and  exasperated  ex- 
posure and  motion.  But  I  may  still  have  to  talk  to 
you  of  this  more  categorically;  and  won't  worry 
you  with  it  till  then.  You  Wring  my  heart  with 
yoiur  report  of  your  collective  Dental  pilgrimage 
to  Boston  in  Mrs  Howells'  distressful  interest.  I 
read  of  it  from  your  page,  somehow,  as  I  read  of 
Siberian  or  Armenian  or  Macedonian  monstrosities, 
through  a  merciful  attenuating  veil  of  Distance 
and  Difference,  in  a  column  of  the  Times.  The 
distance  is  half  the  globe — and  the  difference  (for 
me,  from  the  dear  lady's  active  afflictedness)  that 
of  having  when  in  America  undergone,  myself,  so 
prolonged  and  elaborate  a  torture,  in  the  Chair  of 
Anguish,  that  I  am  now  on  t'other  side  of  Jordan 
altogether,  with  every  ghost,  even,  of  a  wincing 
nerve  extinct  and  a  horrible  inhuman  aeheless  void 
installed  as  a  substitute.  Void  or  not,  however, 
I  hope  Mrs  Howells,  and  you  all,  are  now  acheless 
at  least,  and  am  yours,  my  dear  Howells,  ever  so 
faithfully, 

Henby  James. 

P.S.  With  all  of  which  I  catch  myself  up  on 
not  having  told  you,  decently  and  gratefully,  of 
the  always  sympathetic  attention  with  which  I 
have  read  the  "Fennel  and  Rue"  you  so  gracefully 
dropped  into  my  lap  at  that  last  hour,  and  which 
I  had  afterwards  to  toy  with  a  little  distractedly 
before  getting  the  right  peaceful  moments  and  right 
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retrospective  mood  (this  in  order  to  rcin<iunt  the 
Ktrvain  of  time  to  Uie  very  Funlaiiu.-  de  Juuveiii'e 
of  your  subjeet-matter)  down  here.  For  what 
comeK  (Hit  or  it  to  me  mure  than  anything  elite  is 
the  dmrming  freshness  of  it,  and  the  general 
miracle  of  ymir  being  capable  of  thiit  under  the 
supposedly  more  or  less  hea^y  bloom  of  a  rich 
maturity.  There  arc  places  in  it  in  which  you  re- 
cover, al>solutcly,  your  first  fine  rapture.  You  con- 
fmmd  and  dnziJe  me;  so  go  on  recovering — it  will 
make  cacti  of  your  next  things  a  new  dtxrument  oa 
immortal  freihness!  I  can't  rem<nuit — but  am 
only  drift  on  with  the  thicker  and  darker  tide: 
wherefore  pray  for  me,  as  who  knows  what  may 
be  at  the  end  7 


To  Mrs.  Wharton, 

Lamb  House.  Rye. 
(X-tot>er  13th.  lOOB. 
My  very  dear  Friend. 

I  cabled  you  an  hour  ago  my  earnest  hope 
tlmt  you  mat/  sec  your  way  to  sailing  ...  on  Ine 
30th — and  if  ynu  do  manage  that,  this  won't  catch 
you  before  you  start.  Nevertheless  I  can't  not 
write  to  you — however  briefly  (I  mean  oi»  the 
rhancc  of  my  letter  being  unless) — after  receiving 
your  two  last,  of  rapprocbecs  dates,  which  hare 
come  within  a  very  few  days  of  each  other — that  of 
Oct  5th  only  to-day.  I  am  ileeply  distrc«sed  at 
the  situation  you  describe  and  as  to  which  my  power 
to  suggest  or  enlighten  now  quite  miserably  fails 
me.  Imave  in  dancness;  I  rock  my  brain;  I  gnaifa 
my  teeth;  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  or  to 
imagine.  .  .  .  Only  sit  tight  vourwlf  and  gp 
tkrtiugh  th^  mnvcmattt  of  life.  _  That  Vccpit  up_uur 
connectiuu  with  life— I  mean  of  the  iimnwliate-aod. 
•ppareot  life;  behind   wbidi,  oU   the   while,__Uie 
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deeper  and  darker  and  unapparenty  in  which  things 
reauy  happen  to  us,  learns,  under  that  hygiene,  to 
stay  in  its  place.  Let  it  get  out  of  its  place  and 
it  swamps  tihe  scene;  besides  which  its  place,  Grod 
knows,  is  enough  for  it  I  Live  it  all  through,  every 
inch  of  it — out  of  it  something  valuable  will  come 
— ^but  live  it  ever  so  quietly ;  and — je  maintiens  man 
dire — ^waitinglyl  .  .  .  WTiat  I  am  really  hoping 
is  that  you'll  be  on  your  voyage  when  this  reaches 
the  Mount.  If  you're  not,  you'll  be  so  very  socm 
afterwards,  won't  you  ? — and  you'll  come  down  and 
see  me  here  and  we'll  talk  k  perte  de  vue,  and  there 
will  be  something  in  that  for  both  of  us.  .  •  •  Be- 
lieve meanwhile  and  always  in  the  aboundingly 
tender  friendship— the  understanding,  the  partici- 
pation, the  princely  (though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't) 
hospitality  of  spirit  and  soul  of  yours  more  than 
ever, 

Henby  James. 


To  J.  B.  Pinker. 

By  this  time  the  monthly  issue  of  the  volumes  of  the 
"New  York*'  edition  was  well  under  way — ^with  the  dis- 
couraging results  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  23rd,  1908. 
My  dear  Pinker, 

All  thanks  for  yoiur  letter  this  a.m.  received. 
I  have  picked  myself  up  considerably  since  Tues- 
day a.m.,  the  hoiur  of  the  shock,  but  I  think  it 
wcHild  ease  off  my  nerves  not  a  little  to  see  you, 
and  should  be  glad  if  you  could  come  down  on 
Monday  next,  26th,  say — ^by  the  4.25,  and  dine 
and  spend  the  night.  If  Monday  isn^t  convenient 
to  you,  I  must  wait  to  indicate  some  other  near 
subsequent  day  till  I  have  heard  from  a  person 
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who  is  to  come  down  on  one  of  those  dates  and 
wbom  I  wish  to  be  free  of.  I  am  afraid  my  anti- 
climax ha*  come  from  the  fact  that  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Series  began  no  dinmicst  liffht  or 
"lead"  as  to  its  actualities  or  possibilities  of  profit 
has  reached  nte — whereby,  in  the  absence  of  special 
warning,  I  found  myself  concluding  in  the  sense 
of  same  probable  fair  return — bcguikil  thereto  abo 
by  the  measure,  known  only  to  myself,  of  the  treas- 
urcs  of  ingenuity  and  labour  I  have  larisheil  on  the 
ameliorations  of  every  page  of  the  thing,  aitd  as 
to  which  1  felt  that  they  couldn't  not  somehow 
"tell."  I  warned  myself  indeed.  an<l  kepi  down  my 
hopes — said  to  myself  that  any  present  pa>*ments 
would  l>e  moderate  and  fragmentary — very;  but 
this  didn't  prevent  my  rather  building  on  something 
that  at  the  end  uf  a  verj*  frequented  and  invadcu 
and  hospitable  sununcr  might  make  such  a  differ- 
ence as  woulil  nutwcigh— a  little — my  io  discon- 
certing failure  to  get  anytliing  from— — .  The 
non-rcspnnsc  of  both  sources  has  left  me  rather 
high  and  dry — though  not  so  much  so  as  when  I 
first  read  Scribner's  letter.  I  have  recovered  the 
perspective  and  proportion  of  things — I  have  com- 
mitted, thank  God.  no  anticipator)*  follien  (the 
worst  Is  having  made  out  my  income-tax  return  at 
a  distinctly  higher  than  at  all  warranted  figurel — 
whereby  I  shall  have  early  in  1009  to  pay — as  I 
even  did  last  year — on  parts  of  an  income  I  have 
never  received!) — and,  aoove  all.  am  aching  in  every 
bone  to  get  back  to  out-and-out  "creative"  work, 
the  k>ng  intemiption  of  which  has  fairly  sickened 
and  poisoned  nie.  {That  is  the  real  hitch!)  I  am 
afraid  that  moreover  in  my  stupidity  lieforc  those 
unexplained — though  so  grim-looking! — figure-lists 
of  Scribner's  I  even  sermod  to  make  out  that  a 
certain  9-11  (a  phrase  in  his  letter  seeming  alao 
to  point  to  that  interpretation)  U.  all  the  same 
owing  me.     But  as  you  say  nothing  about  this  1 
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see  that  I  am  probably  again  deluded  and  that  the 
mystic  screed  meant  it  is  stiU  owing  t^m/  Which 
is  all  that  is  wanted,  verily,  to  my  sad  rectification! 
However,  I  am  now,  as  it  were,  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  desk  absolutely 
clear  (for,  like  the  convolutions  of  a  vast  smother- 
ing boa-constrictor,  such  voluminosities  of  Proof 
— of  the  Edition — ^to  be  carefully  read — stiU  keep 
rolling  in,)  that  mere  fact  will  by  itself  considerably 
relieve  me.  And  I  have  siich  visions  and  arrears 
of  inspiration —  1  But  of  these  we  will  speak — and, 
as  I  say,  I  shaU  be  very  glad  if  you  can  come  Mon- 
day.   Believe  me,  yours  ever, 

Henby  James, 


To  Miss  Ellen  Emmet. 

H.  J.'s  interest  in  the  work  of  this  ^^paintress-cousin^ 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Blanchard  Rand)  has  already  appeared 
in  a  letter  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  George  Hunter  (vol.  i,  p. 
258). 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
November  2d,  1908. 

•  •  •  I  have  taken  moments,  beloved  Bay, 
to  weep,  yes  to  bedew  my  pillow  with  tears,  over 
the  foul  wrong  I  was  doing  you  and  the  generous 
and  delightful  letter  I  so  long  ago  had  from  you — 
and  in  respect  to  whose  noble  bounty  your  present 
letter,  received  only  this  evening  and  already  mov- 
ing me  to  this  feverish  response,  is  a  heaping,  on 
my  unworthy  head,  of  coals  of  fire.  It  is  delight- 
fid  at  any  rate,  dearest  Bay,  to  be  in  relation  with 
you  again,  and  to  hear  yoiur  sweet  voice,  as  it  were, 
and  to  smell  your  glorious  paint  and  turpentine — 
to  inhale,  in  a  word,  both  yoiur  goodness  and  your 
glory;  and  I  shall  never  again  consent  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  luxury  of  you  (long  enough  to  notice 
it)  cm  any  terms  whatever.  .  .  . 
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November  3d.  I  had  to  break  »(f  last  night  and 
go  to  bed — aiid  as  it  is  now  much  past  mid-night 
again  I  shall  almost  surely  not  finish,  but  only 
scrawl  you  a  few  lines  more  and  then  take  you  up 
to  London  with  me  and  go  on  with  you  there,  as 
I  am  obliged  to  make  that  more,  for  a  few  days, 
by  the  9.80  a.m.  Among  the  things  I  have  to  do 
is  to  go  to  see  my  portrait  by  Jacques  Blanche  at 
the  Private  View  of  the  New  Galler)*  autumn  show 
— be  bavins  "done"  me  in  Paris  last  May  (he  is 
now  quite  tnc  Bay  Knimct  of  the  l40f)don — in  par- 
ticular— portrait  world,  and  does  all  the  billionaires 
and  such  like:  that's  where  /  come  in — very  big 
and  fat  and  uncamiy  and  "brainy"  and  awful  when 
I  last  saw  my-self — so  that  I  now  quite  tremble  at 
the  pros|)ecl,  though  he  has  done  a  rather  wondrous 
tiling  of  Thomas  Ilardy — who,  however,  lends  him- 
self. I  will  luld  a  word  to  this  after  I  have  been 
to  the  N.G.,  and  if  I  am  as  unnatural  as  I  fear, 
}'ou  must  settle,  really,  to  come  out  and  avenge 
me.)  .  .  .  AVlien  you  see  William,  to  get  on  agam 
with  his  portrait — in  which  I  am  infinitely  and 
yearningly  interested — as  I  am  in  ever>'  invisible 
stroke  of  your  brush,  over  which  I  ache  for  baffled 
mriosity  or  wofidemient — wbcn  you  <f o  go  on  to 
Cambridge  (sooner,  I  trust,  than  later)  be  and 
Alice  and  Peggy  will  have  much  to  tell  you  about 
their  quite  long  summer  Itere.  lately  brought  to  a 
close,  and  about  poor  httlc  old  Lamb  Houae  and 
its  corpulent,  slowly -circulating  and  slowly-masti- 
cating master.  It  was  an  infinite  interest  to  have 
them  here  for  a  gocxl  many  weeks — they  are  mdi 
endlessly  interesting  people,  and  Alice  sucii  a 
heroine  of  derutioo  and  of  everything.  We  have 
hod  a  wondrous  season — a  real  golden  one.  for 
weeks  and  weeks — and  still  it  goes  on.  bbuid  and 
breathless  and  diangeless — the  rarest  autumn  (and 
summer,  from  June  on)  known  for  yean:  a  pror>f 
of  what  this  much-abused  climate  is  capable  of  for 
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benignity  and  convenience.  Dear  little  old  Lamb 
House  and  garden  have  really  become  very  pleas- 
ant and  developed  through  being  much  (and  vir- 
tuously) lived  in,  and  I  do  wish  you  would  come 
out  and  add  another  flourish  to  its  happy  sequel. 
But  I  must  go  to  bed,  dearest  Bay — I'm  ashamed 
to  tell  you  what  sort  of  hour  it  is.  But  I've  not 
done  with  you  yet. 

105  Pall  Mall.  November  6th.  I've  been  in 
town  a  couple  of  days  without  having  a  moment 
to  return  to  this — for  the  London  tangle  immedi- 
ately begins.  What  it  will  perhaps  most  interest 
you  to  know  is  that  I  "attended**  yesterday  the 
Private  View  of  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters* 
Exhibition  and  saw  Blanche's  "big**  portrait  of 
poor  H.  J.  (His  two  exhibits  are  that  one  and 
one  of  himself — ^the  latter  very  flattered,  the 
former  not.)  The  "funny  thing  about  it**  is  that 
whereas  I  sat  in  almost  full  face,  and  left  it  on 
the  canvas  in  that  bloated  aspect  when  I  quitted 
Paris  in  Jime,  it  is  now  a  splendid  Profile,  and  with 
the  body  (and  more  of  the  body)  in  a  quite  diflFer- 
ent  attitude;  a  wonderful  tour  de  force  (the  sort 
of  thing  you  ought  to  do  if  you  imderstand  your 
real  interest!) — consisting  of  course  of  his  having 
begun  the  whole  thing  afresh  on  a  new  canvas  after 
I  had  gone,  and  worked  out  the  profile,  in  my  ab- 
sence, by  the  aid  of  fond  memory  ("secret  notes** 
on  my  silhouette,  he  also  says,  surreptitiously  taken 
by  him)  and  several  photographs  (also  secretly 
taken  at  that  angle  while  I  sat  there  with  my  whole 
beauty,  as  I  supposed,  turned  on.  The  result  is 
wonderfully  "fine"  (for  me) — considering!  I  think 
one  sees  a  little  that  it's  a  chi&d  thing,  but  ever  so 
much  less  than  you'd  have  supposed.  He  dines 
with  me  to-night  and  I  will  get  him  to  give  me  two 
or  three  photographs  (of  the  picture,  not  of  m^) 
and  send  them  to  you,  for  curiosity's  sake.    But 
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I  really  think  that  (for  a  certain  stylr — <if  presenta- 
tion of  H.  J. — that  it  haj(,  a  certain  dignity  oT  in- 
tention and  of  indication— of  who  and  «*hat, 
creature,  he  it.')  it  ought  to  be  seen  in  the 
He  (Bhuiche)  wants  to  go  there  himself — so  put 
in  all  your  own  triumphs  first.  However,  it  would 
A.-i7/  hitn — so  his  triumphs  would  be  brief;  and  yours 
would  then  begin  agnm.  Meanwhile  he  was  almost 
as  agreeable  and  charming  and  l>cguiliiig  to  nit  to, 
as  you.  dear  Bay,  in  your  own  attaching  person — 
which  5oineb<xly  once  remarked  to  nie  explained 
half  the  "run"  on  youl  .  .  .  Dear  GaiUard  Laps- 
ley  { I  hope  immensely  you'll  see  him  on  his  way 
to  Colorado  or  wherever)  has  given  me  occasional 
news  of  Eleanor  ond  EUzalwlli — in  which  I  have 
rejoiced — seeming  to  hear  their  nurseries  ring  with 
the  echo  of  their  prosperitj*.  As  they  must  now 
have  children  enough  for  them  to  take  care  of  each 
other  (haven't  they?)  I  hope  they  are  thinking  of 
profiting  by  it  to  come  out  here  again — whcrt?  they 
are  greatly  desired.  .  .  .  Hut,  Ijeloved  Bay,  I  must 
set  this  nfT  now.  I  send  tcnderest  love  to  the 
Mother  anil  the  Sister;  I  beseech  you  not  to  let 
your  waiting  laurel,  here,  wither  ungathcred.  and 
un  ever  yuur  fondest, 

Henry  James. 

To  George  Abbot  Jame$. 
Hiii  rrfcri  to  the  dnth  of  Mrm.  G.  A.  Jamet,  tutcr  of 
the  Hon.  H.  C«tx)(  Ixtdgv,  Senior  Sriutor  for  Mum- 
chu»ettii.  II.  J.'a  friendship  with  hU  currMpondent,  datinf 
from  mHt  jrean,  u  oMmnetnontlrd  id  XoUt  of  •  Som 
omd  Brother. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Nm-.  26th,  1908. 
My  dear  oU  Friend, 

Mrs.  Lodge  has  written  to  me,  and  I  hare 
answered  her  letter,  but  I  hing  very  particularly 
to  hold  out  my  hand  to  yim  in  person,  and  take 
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your  own  and  keep  it  a  moment  ever  so  tenderly 
and  faithfully.  All  these  months  I  haven't  known 
of  the  blow  that  has  descended  on  you  or  I'm  sure 
you  feel  that  I  would  have  made  you  some  si^. 
My  communications  with  Boston  are  few  and  f amt 
in  these  days — though  what  I  do  hear  has  in  general 
more  or  less  the  tragic  note.  You  must  have  been 
through  much  darkness  and  Uving  on  now  in  a 
changed  world.  I  hadn't  seen  her,  you  know,  for 
long  years,  and  as  I  have  just  said  to  Mrs.  Lodge, 
always  thought  of  her,  or  remembered  her,  as  I 
saw  her  in  youth— charming  and  young  and  bright, 
animated  and  eager,  with  life  all  before  her.  Great 
must  be  your  alteration.  I  wonder  about  you  and 
yet  spend  my  wonder  in  vain,  and  somehow  think 
we  were  meant  not  so  to  miss— during  long  years 
— sight  and  knowledge  of  each  other.  But  life 
does  strange  and  incalculable  things  with  us  all — 
life  which  I  myself  still  find  interesting.  I  have 
a  hope  that  you  do — ^in  spite  of  everything.  I  wish 
I  hadn't  so  awkwardly  failed,  practically,  of  see- 
ing you  when  I  was  in  Aimerica;  then  I  should  be 
better  able  to  write  to  you  now.  Make  me  some 
sign — ^wonderful  above  all  would  be  the  sign  that 
in  great  freedom  you  might  come  again  at  last  to 
these  regions  of  the  earth.  How  I  should  hold  out 
my  hands  to  you  I  But  perhaps  you  stick,  as  it 
were,  to  your  past.  ...  I  don't  know,  you  see, 
and  I  can  only  make  you  these  imcertain,  yet  all 
affectionate  motions.  The  best  thing  I  can  tell 
you  about  myself  is  that  I  have  no  second  self  to 
part  with — having  lived  always  deprived  I  But 
I've  had  other  things,  and  may  you  still  find  you 
have — ^a  few  I  Don't  fail  of  feeling  me  at  any  rate, 
my  dear  George,  ever  so  tenderly  yours, 

Henry  James. 
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To  Hugh  Walpdc. 

Lamb  House.  Rvc. 
December  lath,  1908. 

My  dear  young  friend  Hugh  Walpole, 

I  had  from  you  some  days  ngtj  n  very  kind 
and  touching  Icttrr.  which  greatly  charmed  me, 
but  which  now  tliat  I  wish  to  rend  it  over  again 
before  belatedly  thanking  you  for  it  1  find  I  have 
atupidly  uttd  inexplicably  mislaid — at  any  rate  1 
can't  to-night  put  my  hand  on  it.  But  the  ex- 
tremely pleasant  and  interesting  impression  of  it 
abides  with  mc;  I  rejoice  that  you  were  moved  ti> 
write  it  and  that  you  didn't  resist  the  gencmux 
movement — since  I  always  find  myself  (when  tbe 
rare  and  blest  revelnlion — once  in  a  blue  moon — 
takes  place)  the  happier  for  tbe  thought  that  I  cm- 
joy  the  sympathy  of  the  gallant  nnd  Intelligent 
young.  I  shall  send  this  to  Arthur  liciiMin  with 
the  request  that  be  will  kindly  transmit  it  to  yini — 
since  I  fail  thus,  provokingly,  of  hax'ing  your  ad- 
dress before  mc.  1  gather  that  you  arc  about  to 
hurl  yourself  into  the  deep  sea  of  journalism — 
tbe  more  treacherous  currents  of  which  (and  they 
strike  n»e  as  numerous)  I  hope  you  may  safely 
breast  Give  me  more  news  of  this  at  some  con- 
Tcnient  hour,  and  let  me  Ix-lieve  that  at  sonte  pro- 

Jitious  one  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
nerer  see  A.  C.  B.  in  these  days,  to  my  loss  and 
•arrow — and  if  this  continues  I  shall  have  to  de- 
pcnd  on  you  considerably  to  give  me  tidings  of 
him.  However,  my  appeal  to  him  (my  only  rc- 
•ouree)  to  put  you  in  possi-isifm  nf  thi^  will  per- 
haps strike  a  welcome  spark — so  you  sec  you  arc 
already  something  of  a  link.  Iteliere  me  rery 
truly  yours, 

Henrv  Jamfa 
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To  George  Abbot  James. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Dec.  21st,  1908. 
My  dear  dear  Greorge — 

How  I  wish  I  might  for  a  while  be  with 
you,  or  that  you  were  here  a  little  with  me  I  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  your  letter,  which  makes  me  feel 
all  your  desolation.  Clearly  you  have  lived  for 
long  years  in  a  union  so  close  and  imbroken  that 
what  has  happened  is  like  a  violent  and  unnatural 
mutilation  and  as  if  a  part  of  your  very  self  had 
been  cut  off,  leaving  you  to  go  through  the  move- 
ments of  life  without  it — ^movements  for  which  it 
had  become  to  you  indispensable.  Your  case  is 
rare  and  wonderful — ^the  suppression  of  the  other 
relations  and  complications  and  contacts  of  our 
common  condition,  for  the  most  part — ^and  such  as 
no  example  of  seems  possible  in  this  more  infring- 
ing and  insisting  world,  over  here — ^which  creates 
all  sorts  of  inevitabilities  of  life  roimd  about  one; 
perhaps  for  props  and  crutches  when  the  great 
thing  falls — perhaps  rather  toward  making  any 
one  and  absorbing  relation  less  intense — I  don't 
pretend  to  say  I  But  you  soimd  to  me  so  lonely — 
and  I  wish  I  could  read  more  human  furniture, 
as  it  were,  into  your  void.  And  I  can't  even  speak 
as  if  I  might  plan  for  seeing  you— or  dream  of  it 
with  any  confidence.  The  roaring,  rushing  world 
seems  to  me  myself — ^with  its  brutal  and  vulgar 
racket — all  the  while  a  less  and  less  enticing  place 
for  moving  about  in — and  I  ask  myself  how  one 
can  think  of  your  turning  to  it  at  this  late  hour,  and 
after  the  long  luxiuy,  as  it  were,  of  your  so  united 
and  protected  independence.  Still,  what  those  we 
so  love  have  done  for  us  doesn't  wholly  fail  us  with 
their  presence — ^isn't  that  true?  and  you  are  feel- 
ing it  at  times,  I'm  sure,  even  while  your  ache  is 
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keenest  In  fact  their  att  making  us  ache  Is  one 
way  for  us  of  their  being  with  us,  of  our  holding 
on  to  them  after  a  fashion.  But  I  talk,  my  dear 
George,  for  mere  tenderness — and  so  I  say  vain 
words — with  only  the  fact  of  my  tenderness  a  small 
thing  to  tuuch  you.  I  have  known  ynu  frtim  so 
far  back — and  your  image  is  vi\-i(]  and  charming 
to  me  through  cvcrj-thing — through  cvcrj'tliing. 
Things  abide — good  things — for  that  time:  and  we 
hold  tt^ether  even  across  the  grey  wintry  sea,  near 
which  perhaps  wc  Inith  of  us  arc  t(>>night.  1  should 
have  s  lonely  Cfiristiims  here  were  not  a  young 
nephew  just  come  to  nw  from  his  Oxftird  tutnr's. 
You  don't  seem  to  have  even  that.  But  you  have 
tlie  affectionate  thou^t  <if  yours  always, 

Hknrv  Jamfju 


To  W.  E.  Nonia. 

Lamb  House,  Rve. 
December  23r»i.  1908. 
My  dear  Norns, 

I  have  immenseh-  rejoiced  to  liear  from  you 
to-night,  though  I  swear  on  my  honour  that  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  in\'eterate — isn't  itf — 
and  essentially  pious  pleasure,  belonging  to  the 
date,  of  making  you  myself  a  sign.  I  have  had 
the  sad  sense,  for  too  long  post,  of  being  horrid, 
bowercr  (of  never  having  acknowlwlijcd — at  the 
psycbological  moment — your  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting last;)  and  it  has  been  for  me  as  if  I  should 
get  no  more  than  my  deserts  were  you  to  refune 
albwether  any  more  commerce  wiUi  me.  V'our 
noble  magnanimity  lifting  that  shadow  from  mv 
npirit,  I  perform  thU  friendly  function  now.  with 
a  lighter  heart  and  a  rrsturcd  cfinndcnor.  Being 
horrid  (in  those  ways,)  none  tbe  less,  srem«  to  an- 
nounce itself  as  my  final  doom  and  settled  attitude: 
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I  grow  horrider  and  horrider  (as  a  correspondent) 
as  I  grow  more  aged  and  more  obese,  without  at 
the  same  time  finding  that  my  social  air  clears  itself 
as  completely  as  those  vices  or  disfigurements 
would  seem  properly  to  guarantee.  Most  of  my 
friends  and  relatives  are  dead,  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  others  seem  to  be  dying;  in  spite  of  which 
my  daily  prospect,  these  many  months  past,  has 
bristled  almost  overwhelmingly  with  People,  and 
to  People  more  or  less  on  the  spot,  or  just  oflF  it, 
in  motors  (and  preparing  to  be  more  than  ever  on 
it  again,)  or,  most  of  all  haling  me  up  to  town  for 
feverish  and  expensive  dashes,  in  the  name  of  dam- 
nable and  more  than  questionable  duties,  interests, 
profits  and  pleasures — ^to  such  imaccoimtable  and 
irrepressible  hordes,  I  say,  I  keep  having  to  sacri- 
fice heavily.  The  world,  to  my  great  inconvenience 
— ^ihat  is  the  London  aggregation  of  it — ^insists  on 
treating  me  as  suburban — ^which  gives  me  thus  the 
complication  without  my  having  any  of  the  corre- 
sponding ease  (if  ease  there  be)  of  the  state;  and 
appalling  is  the  immense  incitement  to  that  sort  of 
invasion  or  expectation  that  the  universal  motor- 
use  (hereabouts)  compels  one  to  reckon  with.  But 
this  is  a  profitless  groan — drawn  from  me  by  a 
particularly  ravaged  summer  and  autumn,  as  it 
happens — and  at  a  season  of  existence  and  in  gen- 
eral conditions  in  which  one  had  fixed  one's  con- 
fidence on  precious  simplifications.  A  house  and 
a  little  garden  and  a  little  possible  hospitality,  in  a 
little  supposedly  picturesque  place  60  miles  from 
London  are,  in  short,  stiff  final  facts  that  (in  our 
more  and  more  awful  age)  utterly  decline  to  be 
simplified — and  here  I  sit  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
exhale  to  you  (to  you  almost  onlyl)  my  helpless 
plaint.  Fortimately,  for  the  moment,  I  take  the 
worst  to  be  over.  IVe  a  yoimg — a  very  yoimg — 
American  nephew  who  has  come  to  me  from  his 
Oxford  tutor  to  spend  Xmas,  and  I  have,  in  order 
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to  amuse  him,  engageil  to  |fo  with  him  to-morrow 
and  rcniflio  till  Saturday  with  some  friends  six 
miles  hence;  hut  after  that  t  cliiiK  to  the  nsion  of 
a  great  stretch  uf  uiidcvastated  time  here  till  April, 
or  better  still  May,  when  I  may  jfo  up  to  town  for 
a  month.  Absorbing  occupations — the  only  onet 
I  really  care  for — await  me  in  abysmal  arrears — 
hut  I  spare  you  my  furtlier  overflow. 

It  has  kept  me  really  all  this  time  from  saying 
to  you  what  I  had  infinitely  more  on  my  mind — 
how  my  sense  of  your  Torquay  life,  witli  all  that 
violent  sadness,  that  great  gust  of  extinction, 
breathetl  upon  it.  has  kept  you  before  me  as  a  sub- 
ject of  much  affectionate  speculation.  Of  coune 
you've  picked  up  your  life  after  a  fashion;  but 
we  never  pick  up  all — too  much  of  it  lies  there 
broken  and  ended.  Itut  I  seem  to  see  you  going 
DO,  as  you're  ho  gallantly  capable  uf  doing,  in  the 
manner  of  one  for  whom  nothing  more  has  hap- 
pencti  than  you  were  naturally  prepared  for  m 
a  world  that  you  decently  abstain  from  cliarocterix- 
ing — and  I  congratulate  you  again  on  your  mastery 
of  the  art  of  life— of  the  Torquay  variety  of  it  in 
particular.  (We  have  to  decide  on  the  kind  we 
will  master — but  I  haven't  mastered  this  kind!) 
I  at  any  rate  taw  Gosse  in  town  some  three  weeks 
ago,  and  he  spoke  of  having  seen  you  not  long 
previous  and  of  the  excellent  figure  you  nude  to 
nim.  ( I  didn't  know  you  were  there-— but  indeed 
A  certain  turmoil  about  me  here — speaking  as  a 
man  k>ving  his  own  hours  and  his  own  company — 
must  have  been  then,  I  think,  at  its  thickest.)  .  .  . 
I  hope  something  or  other  pleasant  has  brushed 
you  with  its  wing— and  even  that  you've  been  able 
to  put  forth  a  quick  hand  and  seize  it  If  so,  keep 
tight  bold  of  it— nurse  it  in  your  bosom — for  1000 
— and  believe  me,  my  dear  Norris,  yours  always 
and  ever, 

Hknky  Jambs. 
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To  Mrs.  Henry  White. 

Mr.  White  was  at  this  time  American  Ambassador  in 
Paris. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Dec.  29,  1908. 

Dearest  Margaret  White, 

I  sit  here  to-night,  I  quite  crouch  by  my 
homely  little  fireside,  muflSed  in  soimdless  snow 
— ^where  the  loud  tick  of  the  clock  is  the  ofdy 
sound — and  give  myself  up  to  the  charmed  sense 
that  in  your  complicated  career,  amid  all  the  more 
immediate  claims  of  the  bonne  annie,  you  have 
been  moved  to  this  delightful  sign  of  remembrance 
of  an  old  friend  who  is  on  the  whole,  and  has  always 
been,  condemned  to  lose  so  much  more  of  you 
(through  divergence  of  ways!)  than  he  has  been 
privileged  to  enjoy.  Snatches,  snatches,  and  happy 
and  grateful  moments — ^and  then  great  empty 
yearning  intervals  only — and  under  all  the  great 
ebbing,  melting,  and  irrecoverableness  of  life  I  But 
this  is  almost  a  happy  and  jrrateful  moment — ^al- 
most  a  real  one.  I  mean-though  again  with  bris- 
tling  frontiers,  long  miles  of  land  and  water,  doing 
their  best  t6  make  it  vain  and  fruitless.  Tou  live 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  I  deep  down  in  the 
hollow — and  your  waves  seem  to  be  all  crests,  just 
as  mine  are  only  concave  formations  I  I  feel  at  any 
rate  very  much  in  the  hollow  these  winter  months 
— ^when  great  adventures,  like  Paris,  look  far  and 
formidable,  and  I  see  a  domestic  reason  for  sitting 
tight  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes.  That  reads  as  if 
I  had  thirteen  children— or  thirty  wives— instead 
of  being  so  lone  and  lorn ;  but  what  it  means  is  that 
I  have,  in  profusion,  modest,  backward  labours. 
We  have  been  having  here  lately  the  great  and 
glorious  pendulum  in  person,  Mrs.  Wharton,  on 
her  return  oscillation,  spending  several  weeks  in 
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Enjjland,  for  almost  the  first  time  ever  ami  having 
immense  success — so  tliat  I  think  she  might  fairly 
fix  herself  here — if  she  couM  stand  it[  But  she  u 
to  be  at  58  Hue  iJc  \*arcnnc  again  from  the  New 
Year  and  you  will  see  her  and  she  will  jpve  you 
details.  My  detail  is  that  though  she  has  kindly 
asked  me  to  c«ne  to  tlK^m  again  there  this  month 
or  spring  I  have  had  to  plead  simple  abject  terror- 
terror  of  the  petiduloiLs  life.  I  am  a  ntoppcd  clock 
— and  I  strike  (that  is  I  caper  about)  only  when 
\*ery  much  wound  up.  Now  I  don't  have  to  be 
wound  up  at  all  to  tell  you  what  a  yearning  I  ha>'e 
to  see  you  nil  back  Itrrc — and  what  a  kind  of  sturdy 
faith  that  I  absolutely  shall.  Then  your  crest  will 
be  much  nearer  my  hollow,  and  vice  versa,  and  yini 
will  he  able  to  look  down  quite  straight  at  me,  and 
we  shall  be  almost  togcUier  again — as  we  really 
must  manage  to  he  for  these  interesting  times  to 
eoDW.  I  don't  want  to  miss  any  more  Harry's 
freshness  of  return  from  the  great  c<«mtrj-— with 
the  golden  apples  of  his  impression  still  there  on 
the  tree.  I  have  always  only  tasted  them  pluckef] 
by  other  hands  and — baked!  I  want  to  munch 
these  rcitk  you — en  famille.  Therefore  I  confi- 
dently await  and  evoke  you.  I  delight  in  these 
proofs  of  strength  of  your  own  and  am  yours  al- 
ways  and  ever, 

Henby  Jamks. 


To  W.  D.  IlQtceJIt. 

H.  J.'i  tribute  to  the  tnmiory  of  hi«  oW  frirnd.  Pro- 
f«Mor  C.  E.  Norion,  la  includvil  in  SoUm  on  Sovti'uii. 

Lamb  House.  Rve. 
New  Year's  Kve,  100& 
Hy  dear  HoweUs. 

I  have  a  beautiful  Xmaa  letter  from  you 
and  I  re«]>ond  to  it  on  the  spot.    It  tells  me  chajia- 
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ing  things  of  you— such  as  your  moving  majesti- 
cally from  one  beautiful  home  to  another,  appar- 
ently still  more  beautiful ;  such  as  the  flow  of  your 
inspiration  never  having  been  more  various  and 
more  torrential — and  all  so  deliciously  remimer- 
ated  an  inspiration;  such  as  your  having  been  on 
to  dear  C.  E,  N/S  obsequies— what  a  Cambridge 
date  that,  even  for  you  and  me — and  having  also 
foimd  time  to  see  and  "appreciate"  my  dear  col- 
laterals, of  the  two  generations  (aren't  they  ex- 
traordinarily good  and  precious  collaterals?) ;  such, 
finally,  as  your  recognising,  with  so  fine  a  charity, 
a  "message"  in  the  poor  little  old  "Siege  of  Lon- 
don," which,  in  all  candour,  affects  me  as  pretty 
dim  and  rococo,  though  I  did  lately  find,  in  going 
over  it,  that  it  holds  quite  well  together,  and  I 
touched  it  up  where  I  could.  I  have  but  just  come 
to  the  end  of  my  really  very  insidious  and  ingenious 
labour  on  behalf  of  all  that  series — ^though  it  has 
just  been  rather  a  blow  to  me  to  find  that  I've  come 
(as  yet)  to  no  reward  whatever.  I've  just  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  the  Scribners  that 
though  the  Edition  began  to  appear  some  13  or  14 
months  ago,  there  is,  on  the  volumes  already  out, 
no  penny  of  profit  owing  me — of  that  profit  to 
which  I  had  partly  been  looking  to  pay  my  New 
Year's  bills !  It  will  have  landed  me  in  Banlmiptcy 
— ^unless  it  picks  up ;  for  it  has  prevented  my  doing 
any  other  work  whatever;  which  indeed  must  now 
begin.  I  have  fortunately  broken  ground  on  an 
American  novel,  but  when  you  draw  my  ear  to  the 
liquid  current  of  your  own  promiscuous  abimdance 
and  facility — a  flood  of  many  affluents — I  seem  to 
myself  to  wander  by  contrast  in  desert  sands.  And 
I  find  our  art,  all  the  while,  more  difficult  of  prac- 
tice, and  want,  with  that,  to  do  it  in  a  more  and 
more  difficult  way ;  it  being  really,  at  bottom,  only 
difficulty  that  interests  me.  Which  is  a  most  ac- 
cursed way  to  be  constituted.    I  should  be  passing 
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s  very — or  a  rather — inhuman  httle  Xnuis  if  the 
yuun^st  of  my  nephews  (WiUinm's  nunorc— agtd 
18~hadn't  come  to  nie  from  the  tutor'*  at  OxfonI 
with  whom  he  is  a  little  woefully  c«Miching.  But 
he  is  a  dear  young  presence  ami  worthy  of  the  rest 
of  tlie  brood,  and  I've  just  packed  him  off  to  the 
little  Rye  annual  subscription  ball  of  New  Year's 
Eve — at  the  old  Monastery — with  a  part  of  the 
"county"  doubtless  cominj;  in  to  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tion— under  the  stemoit  injunction  ax  to  bis  not 
coming  back  to  me  "engaged"  to  a  quadragenarian 
hack  or  a  military  widow — the  mature  women  be- 
ing Itere  the  greatest  dancers. — .You  tell  me  of 
your  "Roman  book,"  but  you  don't  tell  me  you've 
sent  it  me,  and  I  very  earnestly  wish  you  xcoiUd — 
though  not  without  suiting  the  action  to  tlte  word. 
And  ontfthing  you  put  forth  anywhere  or  anyhow 
that  looks  my  way  in  the  least,  I  should  be  ten- 
derly grateful  for.  ...  I  should  tike  immensely 
tu  conie  over  to  you  again — really  Ukc  it  and  for 
uses  still  ( !  t)  to  be  possible.  But  it's  practically, 
materially,  physically  impossible.  Too  late — ttxj 
late!  The  long  years  have  hetraved  me — hut  I  am 
none  tlic  IcsA  coniFtantly  yours  all, 

Bknkv  James. 


To  Edward  Lee  ChUde. 

Lamb  House.  Rye. 
[Jan.  R,  lOOO.j 
My  deftf  old  Friend, 

Please  don't  take  my  slight  delay  in  thank- 
ing you  for  your  last  remembrance  ai  representing 
any  limit  to  the  degree  in  which  it  touches  me.  You 
are  faithful  and  ctmrtuia  and  gallant,  in  this  un- 
cercmfmious  a^,  to  the  point  of  the  exemplary  and 
the  authoritative — in  the  sense  that  vouti  y  faitcM 
antoriU,  and  only  the  multitudinous  waves  of  the 
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Christmastide  and  the  New  Year's  high  tide,  as 
all  that  matter  lets  itself  loose  in  this  country,  have 
kept  me  from  landing  (correspondentially  speak- 
ing) straight  at  your  door.  I  like  to  know  that 
you  so  admirably  keep  up  your  tone  and  your  tem- 
per, and  even  your  interest,  and  perhaps  even  as 
much  your  general  faith  (as  I  try  for  that  matter 
to  do  myself),  in  spite  of  disconcerting  years  and 
discouraging  sensations— once  in  a  way  perhaps  ( 
in  spite,  briefly,  of  earthquakes  and  newspapers 
and  motor-cars  and  aeroplanes.  I  myself,  frankly, 
have  lost  the  desire  to  live  in  a  situation  (by  which 
I  mean  in  a  world)  in  which  I  can  be  invaded  from 
so  many  sides  at  once.  I  go  in  fear,  I  sit  ex- 
posed, and  when  the  German  Emperor  carries  the 
next  war  (hideous  thought)  into  this  coimtry,  my 
chimney-pots,  visible  to  a  certain  distance  out  at 
sea,  may  be  his  very  first  objective.  You  may  say 
that  that  is  just  a  good  reason  for  my  coming  to 
Paris  again  all  promptly  and  before  he  arrives — 
and  indeed  reasons  for  coming  to  Paris,  as  for 
doing  any  other  luxiu*ious  or  licentious  thing,  never 
fail  me:  the  drawback  is  that  they  are  all  of  the 
sophisticating  sort  against  which  I  have  much  to 
brace  myself.  If  you  were  to  see  from  what  you 
summon  me,  it  would  be  brought  home  to  you  tiiat 
a  small  rude  Sussex  burgher  must  feel  the  strain 
of  your  Parisian  high  pitch,  haute  elegance,  general 
glittering  life  and  conversation ;  the  strain  of  keep- 
ing up  with  it  all  and  mingling  in  the  fray.  •  •  • 

Let  me  thank  you,  fiui;her,  for  incQcating  to 
me  the  new  volumes  by  the  Duchesse  de  Dino— 
what  a  wealth  of  such  stored  treasures  does  the 
French  world  still,  at  this  time  of  day,  produce — 
when  one  would  suppose  the  sack  had  been  again 
and  again  emptied.  The  Literary  Supplement  of 
this  week's  Times  has  a  sympathetic  review  of  the 
book — which  I  shall  send  for  by  reason  of  the 
Duchess  and  the  English  reminiscences,  and  not 
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for  any  sake  of  Talleyrand,  who  always  affects  me 
aa  a  repulsive  figure,  such  as  I  couldn't  have  borne 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with.  1  should  have  asked 
you,  had  I  lately  had  a  preliminary  ohaiioe,  for  a 
word  of  news  of  Paul  Hnrvey  and  whether  he  is 
actually  or  still  in  Kg>'pt.  ...  I  wish  Madame 
Marie  nil  peace  and  plenty  for  the  coming  year 
— though  I  am  not  sure  I  envy  her  Lausanne  in 
January.    But  1  am  yours  and  hers  all  faithfully, 

HKNKr  JaH£8. 


To  Hugh  WfdpoU. 

Lamb  House,  R>*e. 
Mart'h  28th,  I1MH). 

My  dear  Hugh. 

I  have  had  .so  had  a  conscience  on  your  score, 
ever  since  last  writing  to  you  with  that  rji  yet  un- 
redeemed promixc  of  my  poor  image  f>r  effigy,  that 
the  benignity  of  your  expressions  has  but  touched 
me  tlie  mure.  On  ciHiiing  to  look  up  some  decent 
photograph  among  the  few  odds  and  ends  of  such 
matters  lo  Iw  here  brought  tmt  of  hiding.  I  found 
nothing  that  wasn't  hateful  lo  me  to  put  into  circu- 
lation. I  have  l>ccn  very  little  and  vcrj'  ill  {tdtoafft 
\*ery  ill)  represented — and  not  at  all  for  a  Jong 
lime,  and  shall  never  l>c  again;  and  of  the  two  or 
three  dixinlierited  illustrations  of  that  truth  that  I 
ha^-e  put  away  for  you  to  rhoiwc  lietwecn  you  must 
come  here  and  make  selection,  yourself  camring 
them  tiff.  My  reluctant  bond  can't  bring  itself  to 
"send"  them.    Hea\'en  forbid  such  seixlingsl 

Can  you  come  some  day — some  Saturday — in 
ApriW — I  mean  after  Kastcr.  Betliink  yourself, 
and  let  it  be  the  17t)i  or  the  24th  if  possible.  (I 
expect  to  go  up  to  town  for  four  or  five  weeks 
the  lat  May.)  Ytni  are  keeping  clearly  such  a 
glorious  holiday  now  that  I  fear  you  may  hate  to 
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begin  again ;  but  you'll  have  with  me  in  every  way 
much  shorter  commons,  much  sterner  fare,  much 
less  pintle  and  fine  linen,  and  in  short  a  muc^  tnore 
constant  reminder  of  your  mortality  than  wMe 
you  loll  in  A.  C.  B.'s  chariot  of  fire.  Therefore, 
as  I  say,  come  grimly  down.  Loll  none  the  less, 
however,  meanwhile,  to  your  utmost — such  oppor- 
tunities, I  recognise,  are  to  be  fondly  cherished. 
If  you  give  A.  C.  B.  this  news  of  me,  please  assure 
him  with  my  love  that  I  am  infinitely,  that  I  am 
yearningly  aware  of  that.  He'd  see  soon  enough 
if  he  were  some  day  to  let  me  lolL  However  I  am 
going  to  C«nbri4  for  some  «  yet  undetermined 
48  hours  in  May,  and  if  he  will  let  me  loll  for  one 
of  those  hours  at  Magdalene  it  will  do  almost  as 
well — I  mean  of  course  he  being  there.  However, 
even  if  he  does  flee  at  my  approach — ^and  the 
possession  of  a  fleeing-machine  must  enormously 
prompt  that  sort  of  thmg— I  rejoice  immensely 
meanwhile  that  you  have  the  kindness  of  him;  I 
am  magnanimous  enough  for  that.  Likewise  I  am 
tender-hearted  enough  to  be  capable  of  shedding 
tears  of  pity  and  sympathy  over  young  Hugh  on 
the  threshold  of  fictive  art — ^and  with  the  long  and 
awful  vista  of  large  production  in  a  largely  pro- 
ducing world  before  him.  Ah,  dear  young  Hugh, 
it  wiU  be  very  grim  for  you  with  your  faithful  and 
dismal  friend, 

Henry  James. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
April  19th,  1909. 
My  dear  Edith, 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  so  humane 
and  so  interesting  letter,  even  if  I  must  thank  you 
a  little  briefly — Shaving  but  this  afternoon  got  out 
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1^^^'      of  bed,  ti>  whicli  Uie  Doctor  three  days  affo  con-  ^H 

^^       signed  lue — for  a  menace  of  jaundice,  which  «|>-  ^H 

nf>nra  Knivnvi>r  tn  liav'f>  Kfv>n    thnnlr  hcavpn    ■vcpfavit  ' 


pears  however  to  have  been,  thank  heaven,  averted! 
( I  once  bad  It,  and  htata  coti;)  so  that  I  am  a  bttle 
shaky  and  infirm.  You  f^ve  me  a  sense  of  end- 
less things  tliftt  I  yearn  to  know  niorc  of,  and  I 
clutch  bard  t)ic  hope  that  you  will  indeed  come  to 
England  in  June.  I  have  had — to  be  frank — a  had 
and  worried  and  depressed  and  inconvenient  win- 
ter— with  the  serpent-trail  of  wliat  seemed  at  the 
time — the  time  you  kindly  offered  roe  a  princely 
hospitality — a  tolerably  ominous  cardiac  crisis — 
as  to  which  I  have  since,  however,  got  considerable 
infonnation  and  reassurance — from  the  man  in 
London  nutst  completely  master  of  the  subject — 
that  is  of  the  whole  mystery  of  heart -troubles.  X 
am  definitely  better  of  that  condititm  of  December- 
January,  and  really  bebeve  I  shall  be  better  yet; 
only  tliat  particular  brusli  of  the  dark  wing  leaves 
one  never  quite  t!>c  same — and  I  have  not,  I  ooa- 
fess  (with  amelioration.  c%'en,)  l>een  lately  voy 
famous;  {which  I  sliuuldn't  mention,  none  the  lest, 
were  it  not  that  I  really  believe  myself,  for  definite 
reasons,  and  intelligent  ones,  on  the  way  to  a  much 
marc  complete  emergence — both  from  the  abm-c- 
mcntioned  and  from  other  worries.)  So  much 
mainly  to  explain  to  you  my  singularly  unsympa- 
thetic silence  during  a  period  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
comfort oo  your  own  part  which  I  all  the  while 
feared  to  be  not  small — but  which  I  now  see,  with 
all  aflTectionate  participation,  to  have  been  extreme. 
...  Sit  loose  and  live  in  the  day^-don't  borrow 
trouble,  and  remcml>er  that  nothing  happens  as  we 
forecast  it — but  always  with  interesting  and,  ms 
it  were,  refreshing  differences.  "Tired"  you  must 
be,  even  you,  indeed;  and  Paris,  as  I  look  at  it  fnnn 
here,  figures  to  me  a  great  blur  of  intense  white  * 
liffht  in  which,  attached  to  the  hub  of  a  revolving 
wXccI,  you  are  all  whirled  round  by  the  finest  silver 
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strings.  "'Mazes  of  heat  and  sound"  envelop  you 
to  my  wincing  vision — ^given  over  as  I  am  to  a 
craven  worship  {only  henceforth)  of  peace  at  any 
price.  This  dusky  viUage,  aU  deadening  grey  and 
damp  (muffling)  green,  meets  more  and  more  my 
supreme  appreciation  of  stiUness — ^and  here,  in 
June,  you  must  come  and  find  me — ^to  let  me  em- 
phasize that — appreciation! — still  further.  You'll 
rest  with  me  here  then,  but  don't  wait  for  that  to 
rest  somehow — somewhere  en  attendant.  I  am 
afraid  you  won't  rest  much  in  a  retreat  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  However,  so  does  a*^poor 
old  croaking  barnyard  fowl  advise  a  golden 
eaglel  .  .  . 

I  am,  dearest  Edith,  all  constantly  and  ten- 
derly yours, 

Henry  James. 

To  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

Queen's  Acre,  Windsor. 
June  5th,  1909. 
My  dear  Arthiur, 

Howard  S.  has  given  me  so  kind  a  message 
from  you  that  it  is  like  the  famous  coals  of  fire  on 
my  erring  head — ^renewing  my  rueful  sense  of  hav- 
ing suffered  these  last  days  to  prolong  the  too 
graceless  silence  that  I  have,  in  your  direction, 
been  constantly  intending  and  constantly  failing 
to  break.  It  isn't  only  that  I  owe  you  a  letter,  but 
that  I  have  exceedingly  wanted  to  write  it-ever 
since  I  began  (too  many  weeks  ago)  to  feel  the 
value  of  the  gift  that  you  lately  made  me  in  the 
form  of  the  acquaintance  of  delightful  and  inter- 
esting young  Hugh  Walpole.  He  has  been  down 
to  see  me  in  the  country,  and  I  have  had  renewed 
opportunities  of  him  in  town — ^the  result  of  which 
is  that,  touched  as  I  am  with  his  beautiful  candour 
of  appreciation  of  my  "feeble  efforts,"  etc.,  I  feel 
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for  him  the  tenderest  s>inpatby  and  an  absolute 
afffction.  I  am  in  ^'iicriU  almost — or  very  often 
— sorr>'  for  the  intensely  young,  intciisvly  cuulidcnt 
and  intcnitcly  ingenuous  und  gvneruu:i — but  1  soaie- 
how  don't  pity  him,  for  1  think  he  has  some  gift  to 
conciliate  the  Fates.  I  feel  him  at  any  rate  an 
admirahte  young  friend,  of  the  o|Kne!>t  mind  and 
must  attaching  nature,  and  anything  I  can  ever  do 
to  help  or  enlighten,  to  guard  or  guide  or  comfort 
him,  I  shall  Jo  with  particular  satisfaction,  and 
with  a  lively  sense  of  bcuig  indebted  to  you  for  the 
interesting  occasion  of  it  Of  these  last  circum- 
stances please  he  very  sure. 

I  go  to  Cambridge  next  Friday,  for  almost  the 
first  tinK  in  my  life — to  sec  a  party  of  three  friends 
whom  I  am  in  tlie  singular  position  of  never  liav- 
ing  seen  in  my  hfc  (I  slial)  lie  for  two  or  three  days 
witli  Charles  Sayle,  8  Trumpington  Street,)  snd 
I  confess  to  a  hope  of  finding  you  Uiere  (if  so  be 
it  you  can  by  chance  be;)  though  if  ynu  flee  before 
the  turmoil  of  the  days  in  question,  when  every- 
thing, I  am  tnld,  is  at  concert  pitch,  I  won't  inaxt 
that  I  shan't  have  understood  it.  If  you  are,  at 
any  rate,  at  Magdalene  I  should  tike  very  much 
to  knock  at  your  iltKir,  and  sec  you  face  to  foee 
for  half-an-bour;  if  that  may  be  possible.  And  I 
won't  conceaJ  trom  you  that  1  •should  like  to  see 
your  College  and  your  abode  and  your  genre  de  vie 
— even  though  your  countenance  most  of  all.  If 
you  ore  not.  in  a  manner,  well,  as  Howard  hints  to 
me,  I  shan't  (perhaps  I  ean'll)  make  you  any 
worse — and  I  may  make  you  a  little  better.  Medi- 
tate on  that,  and  do,  in  the  connection,  what  you 
can  for  me.  Boldly,  at  anv  rate,  shall  I  knack; 
and  if  you  are  absent  I  shall  yearn  over  the  sight 
of  your  ancient  walls. 

I  am  spending  a  dark,  cold,  dripping  Sunday 
here — with  two  or  three  other  amis  de  la  maison; 
but  above  all  with  the  ghosts,  sofuehow.  of  a  pro- 
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miscuous  past  brushing  me  as  with  troubled  wings, 
and  the  echoes  of  the  ancient  years  seeming  to 
murmur  to  me:  "Don't  you  wish  you  were  still 
young — or  young  again — even  as  they  so  wonder- 
fully are?"  (my  fellow-visitors  and  inexhaustibly 
soft-hearted  host.)  I  don't  know  that  I  particu- 
larly do  wish  it — ^but  the  melancholy  voices  (I 
mean  the  irumdible  ones  of  the  loquacious  saloon) 
have  thus  driven  me  to  a  rather  cold  room  (my 
own)  of  refuge,  to  invoke  thus  scratchily  your  fine 
friendly  attention  and  to  reassure  you  of  the  con- 
stant sympathy  and  fidelity  of  yours,  my  dear 
Arthur,  all  gratefully, 

Henby  James. 


To  Charles  Sayle. 

For  several  years  past  H.  J.  had  received  a  New  Year 
greeting  from  three  friends  at  Cambridge — ^Mr.  Charles 
Sayle,  Mr.  A.  T.  Bartholomew,  Mr.  Greoffrey  Keynes — 
none  of  whom  he  had  met  till  he  went  up  to  Cambridge 
this  month  to  stay  with  Mr.  Sayle  during  May-week.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  first  met  Rupert  Brooke. 

Reform  Club,  PaU  Mafl,  S.W. 
June  16th,  1909. 

My  dear  Charles  Sayle, 

I  want  to  send  you  back  a  grateful — and 
graceful — ^greeting — and  to  let  you  all  know  that 
the  more  I  think  over  your  charming  hospitality 
and  friendly  labour  and  (so  to  speak)  loyal  service, 
the  more  I  feel  touched  and  convinced.  My  three 
days  with  you  wiU  become  for  me  a  very  precious 
little  treasure  of  memory — they  are  in  fact  already 
taking  their  place,  in  that  character,  in  a  beautiful 
little  innermost  niche,  where  they  glow  in  a  golden 
and  rose-coloured  light.  I  have  come  back  to 
sterner  things;  you  did  nothing  h\xi  beguile  and 
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waylay — making  nie  loll,  not  only  figuratively, 
but  literally  (so  unforgettably — all  that  woadrous 
Monday  morning),  on  perfect  surfaces  exactly 
adapted  to  my  tigure.  For  their  shjirc  in  these 
generous  yet  so  subtle  arts  please  convey  again  my 
thanks  to  all  concerned — and  in  partiinjlar  to  the 
gentle  Geoffrey  and  the  admirable  Thetxlore,  with 
a  definite  stretch  toward  the  insidious  Rupert — 
witii  whose  luunc  I  take  this  lilierty  because  1  don't 
know  whether  one  loves  one's  love  with  a  (sur- 
name terminal)  c  or  not.  Please  take  it  fnrni  me, 
all,  ttiat  I  shall  hve  but  to  testify  to  you  further, 
and  in  some  more  effective  way  than  this — my  de- 
sire for  which  is  an  a  long  rich  vista  that  am  ooly 
be  compared  to  that  adorable  great  perspective  of 
St  Jolin's  Clallcrj-  a&  we  saw  it  on  Saturtlay  after- 
noon. Peace  then  be  with  vou — I  hope  it  came 
promptly  after  the  last  stram  and  stress  and  all 
the  rude  porterage  (to  appreciated!)  to  which  I 
subjected  you.  I'll  fetch  and  carry,  in  some 
fashion  or  other,  for  you  yet,  and  am  ever  so  faith- 
fully yours, 

IIknbt  James, 

P.S.  Ju.st  a  momcntAry  drop  to  meaner  things 
— to  say  that  I  appear  to  have  left  in  my  room  a 
alccping-ntit  { blue  and  white  pyjamas— jacket  and 
trousers,)  which,  in  the  hurr\'  of  my  departure  and 
my  eagerness  to  rejoin  you  a  little  in  the  garden 
before  tearing  myself  away,  I  probably  left  folded 
away  under  my  pillows.  If  your  brave  House- 
keeper (who  evaded  my  look  about  for  her  at  the 
last)  will  ver}'  kindly  make  of  them  such  a  little 
packet  as  may  safety  reach  me  here  by  parceb' 
post  slie  will  greatly  oblige  yours  again  (and 
hers), 

H.X 
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To  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

The  two  plajs  on  which  H.  J.  was  at  work  were  The 
Other  H<nue  (written  many  years  before  and  now  revised) 
and  T%^  Outcry. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
July  l»th,  1909. 
Dearest  Lucy  CI 

I  have  been  a  prey  to  agitations  and  com- 
plications, many  assaults,  invasions  and  inconve- 
fences,  since  leaving  to^-whereby  I  have  had 
to  put  oflf  thanking  you  for  two  brifliant  letters. 
And  yet  I  have  wanted  to  write — to  tell  you  (ex- 
plaining) how  I  found  myself  swaUowed  up  by 
one  social  abyss  after  another,  and  tangled  in  a 
succession  of  artful  feminine  webs,  at  Stafford 
House  that  evening,  so  that  I  couldn't  get  into 
touch  with  you,  or  with  Ethel,  again,  before  you 
were  gone,  as  I  found  Y^hen  I  finally  made  a  dash 
for  you.  That  too  was  very  complicated,  and 
evening-parties  bristle  with  dangers.  .  .  .  The  very 
critical  business  of  the  final  luminous  copy  is,  how- 
ever, coming  to  an  end — I  mean  the  arriving  at  the 
utterly  last  intense  reductions  and  compressions. 
So  much  has  to  come  out,  however,  that  I  am 
sickened  and  appalled — and  this  sacrifice  of  the 
very  life-blood  of  one's  play,  the  mere  vulgar 
anatomy  and  bare-bones  poverty  to  which  one  has 
to  squeeze  it  more  and  more,  is  the  nauseating  side 
of  the  whole  desperate  job.  In  spite  of  which  I 
am  interesting  myself  deeply  in  the  three  act 
comedy  I  have  undertaken  for  Frohman — ^and 
which  I  find  ferociously  difficult — but  with  a  diffi- 
culty that,  thank  God,  draws  me  on  and  fascinates. 
If  I  can  go  on  believing  in  my  subject  I  can  go  on 
treating  it;  but  sometimes  I  have  a  mortal  chill 
and  wonder  if  I  ain't  damnably  deluded.  How- 
ever, the  balance  inclines  to  faith  and  I  think  it 
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works  out  Yrw  shall  hear  what  conies  of  it — 
even  at  the  worst.  Meanwhile  f«>r  ytmrself.  (learest 
Lucy,  buck  up  and  tiaticntiy  woo  the  Muse.  She 
Tesponcls  at  last  always  tu  true  and  faithful 
wooing — to  the  rioht  artful  patience — and  tunis 
upon  one  the  .imile  from  which  hght  breaks.  I 
have  beeu  reading  over  the  Long  Duel  (which  I 
immediately  return) — with  a  sense  of  its  hanng 
great  charm  and  care  of  execution,  aiu)  quality  aitO 
grace,  but  also,  dear  Lucy,  of  its  drawbacks  for 
practical  prosperity.  The  greatest  of  tlicsc  Deems 
to  Die  to  be  fundamental — to  reside  in  tlu.-  fact  that 
the  subject  isn't  dramatic,  that  it  deals  with  a  itale, 
a  poaitiun,  a  situation  (of  tlie  "static"  kind),  and 
not,  save  in  a  verv  minor  degree,  with  an  action, 
a  progression;  which  fact,  highly  favourable  to  it 
for  a  tale,  a  psychologic  picture,  is  detrimental  to 
its  tnuencM — to  its  being  matter  for  a  pUy  and 
developed  into  i  acts.  A  play  appears  to  me  of 
necessity  to  involve  a  struggle,  a  question  (of 
whether,  aiul  bow,  will  it  or  won't  it  happen?  and 
if  so,  or  not  so,  how  and  why^ — which  we  have  the 
suspense,  the  airiosity,  the  anxiety,  tlic  trnnon, 
in  a  word,  of  seeing;  and  which  means  that  the 
whole  thing  shows  an  attack  upon  oppontiona — 
with  tlie  victor}-  or  the  failure  on  one  side  or  tlte 
other,  and  each  wavering  and  shifting,  from  pohit 
to  point)  Uut  yinir  hero  is  thus  not  an  agent,  he 
ia  passive,  he  doesn't  take  the  6eld.  I  say  all  this 
because  1  think  there  is  light  on  tlic  matter  of  the 
history  of  tlte  fate  of  the  phiy  in  it — and  also  think 
that  there  arc  otlier  elements  nf  disadvantage  for 
the  piece  too.  Tlte  elderly  (or  almostO  French 
artist  with  a  rirtuaus  loTe-sorrow  doesn't,  for  the 
B.P.,  belong  to  the  actual:  he's  romantic,  and  okl- 
fashiunedly  romantic,  and  remote;  and  the  case  is 
aggravated  by  the  corresponding  maturity  of  the 
heroine.  You  will  say  that  there  is  the  ynung 
couple,  and  what  conK-s  of  their  licing  there,  and 
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their  "action";  but  the  truth  about  that,  I  fear,  is 
that  innocent  young  lovers  as  stick,  and  not  as  be- 
ing engaged  in  other  difficulties  and  with  other 
oppositions  {of  their  own,)  have  practically  ceased 
to  be  a  dramatic  value — ^aren't  any  longer  an  ele- 
ment or  an  interest  to  conjure  with.  Don't  hate 
me  for  saying  these  things — for  working  them  out 
criticaDy,  and  so  far  as  may  be,  niuminatingly,  in 
face  of  the  difficulty  the  L.D.  seems  to  have  had 
in  getting  itself  brought  out.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  art  prodigiously  difficult  and  arduous  every  way 
— and  in  which  one  seems  most  of  all  to  sink  into 
a  Sea  of  colossal  Waste.  I'm  not  sure  that  The 
Other  House,  after  all  my  not-to-be-reckoned 
labour  and  calculation  on  it,  isn't  (to  be)  wasted. 
But  these  are  dreary  words — it  is  much  past  mid- 
night. I  am  damned  critical — for  it's  the  only 
thing  to  be,  and  all  else  is  damned  humbug.  But 
I  don't  mean  a  douche  of  cold  water,  and  am  ever 
so  tenderly  and  faithfully  yours, 

Henry  James. 


To  Miss  Grace  Norton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  10th,  1909. 

•  •  •  •  I  break  ground  with  you  thus,  dear 
Grace,  late  in  the  evening  ( too  late — for  I  shall  soon 
have  to  go  most  belatedly  to  bed)  of  a  singularly 
beautiful  and  glowingly  hot  summer's  day — one 
of  a  succession  that  August  has  at  last  brought 
us  (and  with  more,  apparently,  in  store,)  after  a 
wholly  damnable  June  and  July,  a  hideous  ordeal 
of  wet  and  cold.  English  fine  weather  is  worth 
waiting  for— it  is  so  sovereign  in  quahty  when  it 
comes,  and  the  capacity  of  this  little  place  of  a  few 
marked  odd  elements  to  become  charming,  to  shine 
and  flush  and  endear  itself,  is  then  so  admirable. 
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I  went  out  for  my  nftcnioon  walk  under  stress  of 
liavinj^  promised  my  f(txxl  littk-  gardener  (a  reml 
pearl  of  price — Uie-sc  eleven  years — in  the  way  of 
a  hervin^-iiiuii)  to  come  and  witne%«  Iuh  pivuible 
triumphs  at  our  annual  little  horticultural  show, 
given  this  year  in  soute  cliarmiiig  private  jfruumls 
on  a  higli  hill  overlooking  our  little  huddled  (and 
lower-hilled)  purple  town.  There  I  found  myself 
ill  tlic  extraordinary  position — save  that  other  sum- 
mers might — but  haven't — softened  the  edge  of  the 
monstrosity — of  seeing  "Ileiirj-  James  Kwi."  Bgure 
on  thirteen  large  cards  conmieroorative  of  first, 
second  and  thini  prizes — and  of  more  first,  even, 
if  you  can  believe  it,  tlian  the  otliers.  It  always 
[seems  j  to  point,  more  than  anj'thing  else,  tlie  mor- 
al, for  me,  of  my  long  expatriation  and  to  put 
its  "advantages"  into  a  nutshell.  In  what  eomer 
of  our  native  immensity  eouki  I  have  fallen — 
and  practically  wiUiuut  effort,  helpless  ignoramus 
though  I  be — into  the  uncanny  flourish  of  a  swell 
at  local  flower  shows^  Here  it  has  come  of  itself — 
and  it  crowns  my  career.  How  1  wish  you  weren't 
too  far  away  for  me  to  send  you  a  box  of  my  vic- 
torious canutioiu  and  my  triumphant  sweet  peas  I 
However,  I  remember  your  telling  n>e  with  em- 
phasis long  years  ago  that  you  hated  "cut  flowers," 
and  I  have  treasured  your  brave  heresy  ( the  mem- 
ory of  it)  so  ineffaccahly  so  as  to  find  support  in 
it  always,  and  fine  precedent,  for  o  verj-  lukewann 
odbesioQ  to  them  myself,  except  for  a  slight  in- 
consistency in  the  matter  of  nises  and  sweet  peas 
(both  supremely  lovable.  I  think,  in  tlieir  kind.) 
whidi  increase  and  multiply  and  bless  one  in  pro- 
portion as  one  tears  them  from  the  stenu  llnw- 
ever,  it's  1.80  a.m.  o'clfwk — and  I  am  putting  this 
to  bed;  till  to-momiw  night  again,  when  I  shall 
pull  it  forth  and  add  to  its  yearning  volume.  I 
nav<  to  write  at  night,  and  even  bte  at  night — to 
write  letter-things  at  all;  for  the  simple  reason  of 
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being  so  vilely  constituted  for  work  that  when  my 
regularly  recurring  morning  stint  is  done  (from 
after  breakfast  to  luncheon-time,)  I  am  "done" 
utterly,  and  so  cerebrally  spent  (with  the  effort  to 
distil  "quality"  for  three  or  foiur  hours,)  that  I 
can't  touch  a  pen  till  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
day  has  elapsed,  to  build  out  and  disconnect  my 
morning's  association  with  it.  That  is  one  reason 
— ^and  always  has  been — of  my  baseness  as  a  corre- 
spondent. The  question  is  whether  the  effect  I 
produce  as  a  "story  writer"  is  of  a  nature  to  make 
up  for  it.  You  will  say  "most  certainly  not  I" — 
and  who  shall  blame  you?  But  goodnight  and 
k  demain. 

August  llih.  I  don't  mean  this  to  be  a  diary 
— ^but  it  has  been  another  splendid  summer  day — 
and  I  am  wondering  if  you  sit  in  the  loose  but 
warm  embrace  of  bowery  Cambridge.  Every  now 
and  then  I  read  in  the  Times  of  "92^  in  the  shade 
in  America,"  and  Cambridge  is  so  intensely  your 
America  that  I  ask  myself — ^though  my  imagina- 
tion breaks  down  in  the  effort  to  place  you  any- 
where, even  as  I  write  again,  by  my  late  ticking 
clock,  in  this  hot  stillness,  [but]  in  the  vine-tangled 
porch  where  I  sat  so  often  anciently,  but  only  a 
little,  alas,  that  other  more  often  and  more  variously 
hindered  year.  It  has  been  almost  92^  in  the  shade, 
or  has  almost  felt  like  it  here  to-day;  in  spite  of 
which  I  took — and  enjoyed — ^a  long  slow  walk  over 
the  turf  by  our  tidal  "channel"  here  (which  goes 
straight  forth  to  the  channel,  and  over  to  France, 
at  the  end  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  has  a  beautiful 
colour  at  the  flow. )  .  .  .  I'm  spending  a  very  quiet 
smnmer,  to  which  the  complete  absence  of  any 
visiting  or  sojourning  relative  (a  frequent  and 
prized  feature  with  me  most  other  years)  gives  a 
rather  melancholy  blankness.  But  I'm  hopmg  for 
a  nephew  or  two — ^William's  Bill,  that  is,  next 
month ;  and  meanwhile  the  season  melts  in  my  grasp 
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and  ebbs  with  an  appalling  rush  (don't  you  find, 
at  our  age  Of  f<^'  there  are  still  things  I  want  to 
do,  and  I  ask  myself,  at  such  a  rate,  HowF     I 


lately,  a.1  I  tliink  I've  mentioned,  spent  a  couple 
uf  mouths  in  London,  and  saw  as  much  us  I  could 
of  Sally  and  Lily,  whom  I  found  mast  agreeable, 
and  confirmed  in  their  respective  types  of  chami  and 
character.  Lily  is  still  in  Kngland — and  of  ccnirse 
you  know  all  about  her — I  hope  to  have  her  with 
nie  here  before  long  for  a  couple  of  days.  But 
there  is  nothing  I  more  wonder  at,  dear  Grace, 
tliau  the  question  of  what  Cambridge  has  become 
to  you,  or  seems  to  you,  without  (practically)  a 
Shaily  Ilill,  after  the  long  years.     It  must  be,  al- 


U^lher,  much  of  a  changed  world— and  Uius,  afar 
off,  I  wonder.  It  is  a  way  of  getting  again  into 
communication  with  you,  or  at  any  rate  of  making 


you  a  poor  wild  and  wandering  sign,  as  over  broken 
luid  scarce  Mtmntling  wires,  (}r  the  perfect  affcctioa- 
ate  fidehty  of  your  firm  old  friend,  my  dear  Grace, 
of  all  and  all  the  wonderful  years, 

Henkt  Jamxs. 


To  WiOiam  JamcM. 

Lamb  House,  RyCbl 
Aug.  17th,  1900. 
Dearest  William, 

1  respond  without  delay  to  the  blessing  of 
your  letter  of  the  6th — which  gives  me  so  general 
a  good  impression  of  you  all  that  I  must  somehow 
celebrate  it.  I  like  to  think  (}f  your  tranquil — if 
the  word  be  the  least  applicablel— Chocorua  sum- 
mer; and  ai  the  time  of  year  comes  round  again 
of  my  sole  |K>or  visit  tliere  ( my  mere  fortnight  from 
September  1st  1904),  the  yearning  but  baffled 
thtaight  of  being  with  you  on  that  woodland  scene 
and  at  the  same  season  once  more  tugs  at  my  sen- 
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sibilities  and  is  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  have 
the  sense  of  my  then  leaving  it  all  unsated^  after  a 
beggarly  snatch  only,  and  of  how  I  might  have 
done  with  so  much  more  of  it.  But  I  shall  pretty 
evidently  have  to  do  with  what  I  got.  The  very 
smell  and  sentiment  of  the  American  smnmer's  end 
there  and  of  Alice's  beautiful  "rustic''  hospitality 
of  overflowing  nulk  and  honey,  to  say  nothing  of 
squash  pie  and  ice-cream  in  heroic  proportions,  all 
mingle  for  me  with  the  assault  of  forest  and  lake 
and  of  those  delicious  orchardy,  yet  rocky  vague- 
nesses and  Arcadian  "nowheres,"  which  are  the 
note  of  what  is  sweetest  and  most  attaching  in  the 
dear  old  American,  or  particularly  New  England, 
scenery.  It  comes  back  to  me  as  with  such  a  mag- 
nificent beckoning  looseness — in  relieving  contrast 
to  the  consummate  tightness  (a  part,  too,  oddly,  of 
the  very  wealth  of  effect )  du  pays  d'ici.  It  isn't 
however,  luckily,  that  I  have  reaUy  tinned  "agin" 
my  landscape  portion  here,  for  never  so  much  as 
this  simmier,  e.g.,  have  I  felt  the  immensely  noble, 
the  truly  aristocratic,  beauty  of  this  splendid  county 
of  Sussex,  especially  as  the  winged  car  of  oflFence 
has  monstrously  unfolded  it  to  me.  This  afternoon 
an  amiable  neighbour,  Mrs.  Richard  Hennessy, 
motored  me  over  to  Hurstmonceux  Castle,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  being  but  about  ten  miles  "back  of" 
Hastings,  and  not  more  than  twenty  from  here,  I 
had  never  yet  seen.  It's  a  prodigious  romantic 
ruin,  in  an  adorable  old  ruined  park;  but  the  splen- 
dour of  the  views  and  horizons,  and  of  the  rich 
composition  and  perpetual  picture  and  inexhaus- 
tible detail  of  the  country,  had  never  more  come 
home  to  me.  I  don't  do  such  things,  however, 
every  day,  thank  goodness,  and  am  having  the  very 
quietest  simimer,  I  think,  that  has  melted  away  for 
me  (how  they  do  meltl)  since  I  came  to  live  here. 
I  miss  the  tie  of  consanguinity — ^that  I  have  so  often 
felt  I — and  now   (especially  since  your  letter,  for 
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yuu  mention  his  oUrt  plans)  I  find  myself  eoUing 
on  the  hoped-for  Bill  in  vain.  We  lately  have  had 
(it  broke  but  yesterday)  a  splendid  heated  term — 
very  highly  heated— following  on  a  wholly  detest- 
able June  and  July  and  having  lasted  without  a 
lapse  the  whole  month  up  to  now — which  has  been 
admirable  and  enjoyable  and  of  a  renewed  conse- 
cration to  tliis  dear  little  old  garden.  I  hope  it 
hasn't  broken  for  g4)od,  as  complieations,  of  sorts, 
loom  for  me  next  month — but  the  high  possibility 
U  that  we  shall  still  have  earned,  and  have  suffered 
for  in  advance,  a  fine  Atigust-cnd  and  September. 
My -window  is  open  wide  even  now — but  to  the 
blustering,  softly-stomiing,  soutli-windy  midnight. 
And  tlirough  thick  and  thin  I  have  been  very 
quietly  and  successfully  working.  It  all  pans  out, 
I  Uiink,  in  a  ver>'  promising  way,  but  it  is  ttxi  "im- 
portant"  for  me  to  chatter  about  &ave  on  the  prove*!, 
or  proveabte,  basitt  that  now  seems  rather  largely 
to  await  it.  vVnd  I  grow,  I  think,  small  step  by 
small  step,  physically  easier  and  easier,  and  seem 
to  know,  pretty-  steadily,  more  and  more  where  I 
am.  ...  I  hare  been  following  you  and  Alice  in 
imagination  to  the  kind  and  l>eautiful  Inter\'alc 
liospitahty — my  charming  tasie  of  which  has  re- 
mained witli  nie  ever  so  gratefully  and  unefTacedly, 
pleaae  tell  the  Merrimans  when  you  have  another 
chance.  Vnu  tell  nie  that  Alice  and  Harrj*  hft  all 
practical  burdens  from  your  genius — than  which 
Ihey  surely  couldn't  have  a  mJder  or  a  more  inspir- 
ing task; — but  what  a  fate  and  a  fortune  yours 
tixj — to  have  an  ^Vlicc  reinforced  Ii)-  a  Harry,  and 
a  Harn.'  multiplied  by  an  Alicel  L'un  vaut  I'autre 
— as  they  appear  to  me  in  the  wondrous  harmony. 
Tou  don't  mention  Harry's  getting  to  you  at  all — 
but  my  mind  recoils  with  horror  from  the  UitHigfat 
that  he  is  not  in  these  days  getting  somewhere. 
It's  a  blow  to  me  to  leam  that  Bill  is  again  to 
hibernate  in  Boston — but  softened  by  what  you 
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so  delightfully  tell  me  of  your  portrait  and  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  his  progress.  If  he  can  do 
much  and  get  on  so  there,  why  right  he  is  of  course 
to  stay — and  most  interesting  is  it  to  learn  that  he 
can  do  so  much ;  I  wish  I  could  see  something — ^and 
can't  your  portrait  be  photographed?  But  I  lately 
wrote  to  him  appealingly;  and  he  will  explain  to 
me  all  things.  Admirable  yoiu*  evocation  of  the 
brave  and  brown  and  beautiful  Peg — of  whom  I 
wish  I  weren't  so  howlingly  deprived.  But  please 
tell  her  I  drench  her  with  her  old  uncle's  proudest 
and  fondest  affection.  I  hang  tenderly  over  Aleck 
— ^while  he,  poor  boy,  hangs  so  tougUy  over  Grod 
knows  what — and  fervently  do  I  pray  for  him. 
And  you  and  Alice  I  embrace. 

Ever  your  BteNBY. 


To  H.  G.  Wells. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  14th,  1909. 
My  dear  WeUs, 

I  took  down  Ann  Veronica  in  deep  rich 
draughts  during  the  two  days  following  your  mag- 
nanimous "donation"  of  her,  and  yet  have  waited 
till  now  to  vibrate  to  you  visibly  and  audibly  under 
that  pressed  spring.  I  never  vibrated  under  any- 
thing of  yours,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  more  than 
during  that  intense  inglutition;  but  if  I  have  been 
hanging  fire  of  acclamation  and  comments,  as  I 
hung  it,  to  my  complete  self-stultification  and  be- 
yond recovery,  over  Tono-Bungay,  it  is  simply 
because,  confound  you,  there  is  so  much  too  much 
to  say,  always,  after  everything  of  yours;  and  the 
critical  principle  so  rages  within  me  (by  which  I 
mean  the  appreciative,  the  real  gustatory,)  that  I 
tend  to  labour  under  the  superstition  that  one  must 
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ahrays  say  all.  But  I  can't  do  that,  and  I  won't — 
so  that  I  almost  intelligently  and  coherently  choose, 
which  siniptifics  a  tittle  the  question.  And  nothing 
matters  after  the  fact  that  you  arc  to  nic  mi  mudi 
the  most  interesting  representational  and  ironic 
geniuii  and  faculty,  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  worhl  and 
life,  in  tliese  bemuddlcd  days,  that  you  stand  out 
intensely  vivid  and  alone,  making  nohody  else 
signify  at  all.  And  this  has  never  been  more  the 
case  than  in  A.V.,  where  your  force  and  life  and 
ferocious  sensibihty  and  heroic  check  all  take  effect 
in  an  extraordinar>*  wealtli  and  truth  and  beauty 
and  fury  of  impressionism.  The  quantity  of  things 
done,  in  your  whole  picture,  excites  my  liveliest 
admiration — so  much  so  that  I  was  able  to  let  my- 
self go,  responsively  and  ajtsentingly,  under  tne 
strength  of  the  feeling  communicated  and  tlie  im- 
petus accepted,  ahnmt  as  much  as  if  ynur  "method," 
and  fifty  other  things— by  which  I  mean  shttrp 
questions  coming  u|j — left  me  on/;/  passive  and  con- 
vinced, unchallenging  and  uninquinng  (which  they 
rfon'/— no,  they  don't!)  I  don't  think,  as  regards 
this  latter  point,  that  I  can  make  out  what  yoor 
subject  or  Idea,  the  prime  determinant  one.  may  be 
detected  as  having  been  (lucidity  oiul  logic,  on  that 
score,  not,  to  my  sense,  reigning  supreme.)  But 
there  I  am  as  if  I  were  wanting  lo  say  "all"! — 
which  I'm  not  now,  I  fiml.  a  bit.  I  only  want  to 
say  that  the  thing  is  irresistible  {or  indescribable) 
in  it*  subjective  assurance  and  its  rare  objective 
intidness  and  colour.  You  must  at  moments  make 
dear  old  Dickens  turn — for  envy  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear  and  the  nase  and  the  mouth  of  you — in  his 
grave.  1  dnn't  think  the  girl  herself — her  projected 
Kgo — tlic  best  tiling  in  the  book — I  think  it  rather 
wants  clearness  and  Huanecg.  But  the  men  are 
pnxligioiis,  all,  and  the  tntal  result  lives  and  kicks 
and  throbs  and  flushes  and  glares — I  mean  hangs 
there  in  tlic  very  air  we  breathe,  and  that  you  arc 
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a  very  swagger  performer  indeed  and  that  I  am 
yom*  very  gaping  and  grateful 

Henry  James. 


To  Miss  Henrietta  Beubell. 

Crapy  Cornelia^  embodiment  of  the  New  York  of  H.  J.'s 
youth,  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  stories  in  The 
Finer  Grain. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Oct  19,  1909- 

Dearest  Etta  Reubell  —  my  very  old  friend 
indeed  1 
Your  letter  charms  and  touches  me,  and 
I  rejoice  you  were  moved  to  write  it.  You  have 
understood  "Crapy  Cornelia" — and  people  so  very 
often  seem  not  to  understand — ^that  that  alone  gives 
me  pleasure.  But  when  you  tell  me  also  of  my 
now  living,  really,  in  green  and  gold,  in  the  dear 
little  old  Petit  Salon  and  almost  resting  on  the 
beloved  red  velvet  sofa  on  which — in  other  days — 
I  so  often  myself  have  rested,  and  which  figures 
to  me  as  the  basis  or  background  of  a  hundred  de- 
lightful hours,  the  tears  quite  rise  to  my  eyes  and 
I  have  a  sense  of  success  in  life  that  few  other 
things  have  ever  given  me.  I  have  not  had  a  very 
good  year — a  baddish  crisis  about  a  twelvemonth 
ago;  but  I  have  gradually  worked  out  of  it  and  the 
prospect  ahead  is  fairer.  I  really  think  I  shall 
even  be  able  to  come  and  see  you,  and  sit  on  the  im- 
memorial sofa,  and  see  my  kmd  and  serried  shelves 
play  their  part  in  your  mus6e  and  figure  as  a  class 
by  Themselves  among  your  relics — and  to  have  that 
emotion  I  am  capable  of  a  great  effort.  I  have 
great  occasional  bouffSes  of  fond  memory  and 
longing  from  our  dear  old  past  Paris.  It  affects 
me  as  rather  ghosty;  but  life  becomes  more  and 
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more  that,  and  I  liarc  learnt  to  live  with  my  pale 
spectres  more  than  with  my  niddy  rcspircrs.  They 
will  .sit  thick  nn  the  nid  red  sofa.  Uut  M-ith  you  the 
shepherdess  of  the  flock  it  will  be  all  right.  You 
are  not  Cornelia,  but  I  am  much  Whitc-Mason. 
and  I  shall  again  sit  by  your  fire. 
Your  tout-d^rouc 

Hf.nby  James. 


To  WiBiam  Jamea. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  aist.  1909. 
Dearest  William, 

I  hare  lieautiful  communications  from  you 
all  too  lonf^  unacknowlcdf^'d  and  unrequited — 
though  I  shall  speak  for  the  present  but  of  the 
two  most  prized  letters  from  you  ( from  Cainhriflfte 
and  C'hocorua  respectively — not  ctnmting  quaint 
setjuels  from  Franconia,  "autunm-tint"  post-cards 
etc.,  a  few  days  ago,  or  therealHntU,  and  leaving 
aside  altogether,  hut  only  for  later  fond  treatment, 
plea.sc  assure  them,  an  admirable  one  from  Harry 
and  an  exquisite  one  frtmi  Hill.)  To  these  I  add 
the  arrival,  still  more  recently,  of  your  brave  new 
book,  which  I  fell  upon  immediately  and  have  quite 
passionately  absorbed — to  within  50  pages  of  the 
end;  a  great  nimiber  previous  to  which  I  have  read 
this  evening — which  makes  me  late  to  begin  thU. 
I  find  it  of  thrilling  intercut,  triumphant  and  bril- 
liant, and  am  lost  in  atUniratioii  of  your  wealth  and 
power.  I  palpitate  as  you  make  out  your  case 
(since  it  seems  to  me  you  so  utterly  do,)  as  I  im- 
der  no  romantic  spell  ever  palpitate  now;  and  into 
that  case  I  enter  intensely,  unn-sen'edly,  and  I 
think  you  would  allow  alnunt  intelligently.  I  find 
you  nowhere  as  difficult  as  you  surely  make  every- 
thing for  j-our  critics.    Clearly  you  arc  winning  m 
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great  battle  and  great  will  be  your  fame.  Your 
letters  seem  to  me  to  reflect  a  happy  and  easy  siun- 
mer  achieved-and  I  recognise  iS  them  with  rap- 
ture,  and  I  trust  not  fallaciously,  a  comparative 
immunity  from  the  horrid  human  incuW,  the  awful 
"people**  fallacy,  of  the  past,  and  your  nunous 
sacrifices  to  that  bloody  Moloch.  May  this  lumi- 
nous exemption  but  grow  and  growl  and  with  it 
your  personal  and  physical  peace  and  sufficiency, 
your  profitable  possession  of  yourself.  Amen, 
amen — over  which  I  hope  dear  Alice  hasn't  lieu  to 
smilel  •  •  • 

November  Ist.  I  broke  this  off  last  night  and 
went  to  bed — and  now  add  a  few  remarks  after 
a  grey  soft  windless  and  miraculously  rainless  day 
(under  a  most  rainful  sky,)  which  has  had  rather 
a  sad  hole  made  in  it  by  a  visitation  from  a  young 
person  from  New  York.  .  .  .  [who]  stole  from  me 
the  hour  or  two  before  my  small  evening  feed  in 
which  I  hoped  to  finish  "The  Meaning  of  Truth" ; 
but  I  have  done  much  toward  this  since  that  repast, 
and  with  a  renewed  eagerness  of  inglutition.  You 
surely  make  philosophy  more  mteresting  and  living 
than  anyone  has  ever  made  it  before,  and  by  a  real 
creative  and  undemolishable  making;  whereby  all 
you  write  plays  into  my  poor  "creative"  conscious- 
ness and  artistic  vision  and  pretension  with  the  most 
extraordinary  suggestiveness  and  force  of  applica- 
tion and  inspiration.  Thank  the  powers — ^that  is 
thank  yours? — for  a  relevant  and  assimilable  and 
referable  philosophy,  which  is  related  to  the  rest 
of  one's  intellectual  life  otherwise  and  more  con- 
veniently  than  a  fowl  is  related  to  a  fish.  In  short, 
dearest  William,  the  effect  of  these  collected  papers 
of  your  present  volume — ^which  I  had  read  all  in- 
dividually before — seems  to  me  exquisitely  and 
adorably  cumulative  and,  so  to  speak,  consecrating ; 
so  that  I,  for  my  part  feel  Pragmatic  invulner- 
ability constituted.    Much  will  this  suffrage  help 
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the  cause! — Not  less  inspiring  to  me.  for  that  mat- 
ter, is  the  account  you  give,  in  ymir  beautiful  letter 
of  October  0th,  from  Chocorua.  of  Alice  and  the 
offspring,  Itill  utiil  Peggot  in  particular.  conBmi- 
ing  so  richly  all  my  previous  observation  of  the 
Son  and  letting  in  such  rich  further  lights  upon  the 
Daughter.  ...  I  mean  truly  to  write  her  straight 
and  supplicate  her  for  a  letter.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  good-night  again — as  my  thoughts 
flutter  despairingly  (of  nttaiimient)  toward  your 
farawayness,  untlcr  the  hniie  that  the  Cambridge 
autiunn  is  handsome  and  wholesome  about  you.  I 
yearn  over  Alice  to  the  point  of  wondering  if  some 
day  I>efore  Xmas  kIic  niav  find  a  scrap  uf  a  numicut 
to  testify  to  me  a  little  about  the  situation  with  her 
now  too  unfamiliar  pen.  Oh  if  you  only  ran  next 
summer  come  out  for  two  years  I  This  home  shall 
be  your  fortress  and  temple  and  headquarters  aa 
never,  never,  even,  before-  I  embrace  you  all — I 
send  my  express  love  to  Mrs.  Gibbcns — and  am 
your  foudest  of  brothers, 

HKNttY  JaVEL 


To  Mr».   Wharton, 

Lamb  House,  live. 

[December  13th.  IWO.] 
Dear  Edith, 

I'm  horribly  in  arrears  with  you  and  it 
hideously  looks  as  if  I  hadn't  deeply  revellei)  and 
rioted  in  your  beautiful  German  letter  in  particular 
— which  thrilled  me  to  the  core.  You  are  indeed 
my  ideal  of  the  dashing  woman,  and  you  never 
dashed  more  felicitously  or  fruitfully,  for  my 
imagination,  than  when  you  dashe<l,  at  that  par- 
ticiuar  psydiologie  moment,  off  to  dear  old  rococo 
Munich  of  the  "Initials"  (of  my  tender  youth.) 
and  again  of  my  far-away  30th  year.     (I've  ne%er 
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been  there  depuis. )  Vivid  and  charming  and  sym- 
pathetic au  possible  your  image  and  echo  of  it  all ; 
only  making  me  gnash  my  teeth  that  I  wasn't  with 
you,  or  that  at  least  I  can't  ply  you,  face  to  face, 
with  more  questions  even  than  your  letter  delight- 
fully anticipates.  It  came  to  me  during  a  fort- 
night spent  in  London — and  all  letters  that  reach 
me  there,  when  I'm  merely  on  the  branch,  succeed 
in  getting  themselves  treasured  up  for  better  at- 
tention after  I'm  back  here.  But  the  real  difficulty 
in  meeting  your  gorgeous  revelations  as  they  de- 
serve is  that  of  breaking  out  in  sympathy  and 
curiosity  at  points  enough — and  leaping  with  you 
breathless  from  Schiller  to  Tiepolo — ^through  all 
the  Gothicry  of  Augsburg,  Wiirzburg,  und  so 
weiter.  I  want  the  rest,  none  the  less — all  the  rest, 
after  Augsburg  and  the  Weinhandlung,  and  above 
all  how  it  looks  to  you  from  Paris  (if  not  Paradise) 
regained  again — in  respect  to  which  gaping  con- 
trast I  am  immensely  interested  in  your  superlative 
conmiendation  of  the  ensemble  and  well-doneness 
of  the  second  play  at  Munich  (though  it  is  at  Cabale 
und  Liehe  that  I  ache  and  groan  to  the  core  for 
not  having  been  with  you.)  It  is  curious  how  a 
strange  deep-buried  Teutonism  in  one  (without 
detriment  to  the  tropical  forest  of  surface,  and 
half-way-down,  Latinism)  stirs  again  at  moments 
under  stray  Grcrmanic  souffles  and  makes  one  so 
far  from  being  sorry  to  be  akin  to  the  race  of  Groethe 
and  Heine  and  Diirer  and  their  kinship.  At  any 
rate  I  rejoice  that  you  had  your  plunge — ^which 
(the  whole  pride  and  pomp  of  which)  makes  me 
sit  here  with  the  feeling  of  a  mere  aged  British 
pauper  in  a  workhouse.  However,  of  course  I 
shan't  get  real  thrilling  and  throbbing  items  and 
illustrations  till  I  have  them  from  your  lips:  to 
which  remote  and  precarious  possibility  I  must 
resign  myself.  .  .  .  And  now  I  am  back  here  for 
— I  hope — ^many  weeks  to  come;  having  a  morbid 
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taste  for  some,  even  most — though  not  all — of  the 
midwinter  conditions  of  this  place.  Turkeys  aiul 
mince  pies  are  being  accumulated  for  Xnuu.  as 
well  as  calendars,  penwipvrs,  and  formidable  listt 
of  persons  tt)  wh<Mn  tips  will  be  owing;  a  fine  old 
Yuietide  observance  in  general,  quoil  .  .  .  But 
good  night — tanti  salutj  anetuusi. 
Ever  your 

H.J. 


To  Madame  Wagni^e. 

Lamb  Ifnuso,  Rvc. 
Dec.  22na,  IWK). 

My  dear  Laura  AVagnicre, 

The  general  turmoil  of  the  year's  end  baa 
done  its  l>e!tt  to  prevent  my  sooner  expressing  to 
you  my  great  rejoicing  in  all  the  pleasantness  of 
your  news  of  your  settled  state  by  the  "plus  beau 
des  lacs";  a  eonsunmtation  on  which  I  heartily  coa- 
gratulatc  you  iKith.  A  real  rest,  for  tlie  solex  of 
one's  feet,  a  receptacle  and  domestic  temple  for 
one's  battered  positeSusions,  is  what  I  myself  found, 
better  than  I  bad  ever  fouml  it  before,  some  doxen 
years  ago  in  (Am  decent  nook,  and  I  feel  I  can  only 
wish  you  to  even  get  half  ss  much  good  of  it  as  I 
have  got  of  my  small  impregnable  stronghold — or 
better  still,  inet>rruptiblc  hermitage.  Ynunt  isn't  a 
hermitage  of  course,  since  bennils  don't — in  spite 
of  St  Anthony  and  his  famous  complications  (or 
rather  and  doubtless  by  reason  of  them) — have 
wives  or  female  friends :  and  itry  holy  women  doa't 
even  have  husbands. 

Hut  it's  evidently  a  delightful  place,  on  whldl 
I  oast  my  benediction  and  which  I  shall  rejoice 
some  day  to  see,  so  tliat  you  must  let  me  tenderly 
nouri&li  tlie  hope.  I  have  always  hail,  and  frtxn 
far  back,  my  premiere  jeuneue,  a  great  sentiment 
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for  all  your  Vaudois  lake  shore.  I  remember 
perfectly  your  Tour  de  Peilz  neighbourhood,  and 
at  the  thought  of  all  the  beauty  and  benignity  that 
crowds  your  picture  I  envy  you  as  much  as  I 
applaud.  If  I  did  not  live  in  this  country  and  in 
this  possibility  of  contact  with  London,  for  which 
I  have  many  reasons,  I  think  I  too  would  fix  my- 
self in  Switzerland,  and  in  your  conveniently  cos- 
mopolite part  of  it,  where  you  are  in  the  very 
centre  of  Europe  and  of  a  whole  circle  of  easy  com- 
munications and  excursions.  I  was  immensely 
struck  with  the  way  the  Simplon  tunnel  makes  a 
deliciously  near  thing  of  Italy  (the  last  and  first 
time  I  came  through  it  a  couple  of  years  ago;)  and 
when  I  remember  how  when  I  left  Milan  well  after 
luncheon,  I  was  at  my  hotel  at  Lausanne  at  10.30 
or  so,  your  position  becomes  quite  ideal,  granting 
the  proposition  that  one  doesn't  (any  longer)  so 
much  want  to  live  in  that  unspeakable  country  as 
to  feel  whenever  one  will,  well  on  the  way  to  it. 
And  you  are  on  the  way  to  so  many  other  of  the 
interesting  countries,  the  roads  to  which  all  radiate 
from  you  as  the  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel — 
which  remarks,  however,  you  will  have  all  been 
furiously  making  to  yourselves;  "all**  I  say,  be- 
cause I  suppose  Marguerite  is  now  with  you,  and 
I  don't  suppose  that  even  she  wants  to  be  always 
on  the  way  to  Boston  only. 

I  hope  you  are  having  la-has  a  less  odious  year 
than  we  poverini,  who  only  see  it  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  deluge  en  permanence,  with  mud  up 
to  our  necks  and  a  consequent  confinement  to  the 
house  that  is  like  an  interminable  stormy  sea 
voyage  under  closed  hatches.  I  have  now  spent 
some  ten  or  eleven  winters  mainly  in  the  country 
and  find  myself  reacting  violently  at  last  in  favour 
of  pavements  or  street  lamps  and  lighted  shop 
fronts — places  where  one  can  go  out  at  4  or  at  5  or 
at  6,  if  the  deluge  has  been  "on"  the  hour  before 
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and  has  tticreifully  abated.  Here  at  5  or  0  Ibe 
plunge  is  unly  into  hlnck  dtirkncss  and  the  abysmal 
crotte  iiforciiaid.  1  dmi't  say  tliis  tu  discourage 
you,  for  I  ani  sure  you  have  shop-fronts  and  pave- 
ments and  tranicars  highly  convenient,  and  also 
without  iletrimont  to  Uie  cbanning-looking  house 
of  wliieh  you  send  nie  the  likeness.  It  is  evidently 
a  most  tivinpatlielic  spot,  and  I  .shaH  positively 
try,  an  some  propitious  occasion,  tu  knock  at  lU 
door.  I  cn\y  you  the  drop  into  Italy  that  you 
will  liave  by  this  time  made,  or  come  back  from, 
after  meeting  your  daughter.  I  send  Her  my  kind- 
est n-inembrance  and  the  same  to  her  father. 

I  catcti  the  flistracted  post  {so  distracted  and 
distraeting  at  this  British  Xmas-tide)  and  am.  dear 
Laura  AVagniire,  your  affectionate  old  friend, 
Hexrv  James. 


To  ThomoM  Sergeant  Perry. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Dec.  22.  1909. 
My  dear  Thomas, 

As  usual  my  silence  has  Iiocome  so  dense 
and  coagulatcf]  that  ynu  nnglit  cut  mnnstnuis  slabs 
and  slices  off  it  for  distribution  in  your  family — 
were  you  "maliciously"  disiHiscdl  llut  my  whole 
security — as  my  whole  decency  (so  far  as  claim  to 
decency  for  myself  goes) — is  that  we  are  neither 
of  us  malicious,  and  that  I  have  often  enough 
shown  you  before  that,  deep  as  1  may  seem  to 
phmge  into  the  obscure,  there  ever  comes  on  hour 
when,  panting  and  puffing  (as  even  now  I)  my  head 
emerges  again,  to  say  nothing  of  my  heart.  I  have 
treasured  your  petit  mot  from  a  point  of  space  un- 
identifleil,  but  despatched  from  a  Holland- America 
ship  and  Iworing  a  French  and  a  Pas^e-Calais 
postage-stamp    {a    hit    l»cwlldcringly)  —treusurcd 
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it  for  the  last  month  as  a  link  with  yoiu*  receding 
form:  the  recession  of  which  makes  me  miss  your 
presence  in  this  hemisphere  out  of  proportion  some- 
how to  the — ^to  any — frequency  with  which  fortune 
enables  me  to  enjoy  it.  But  I  still  keep  hold  of 
the  pledge  that  your  retention  (as  I  understand 
you)  of  your  Paris  apartment  constitutes  toward 
your  soon  coming  back— ^and  really  feel  that  with 
a  return  under  your  protection  and  management 
absolutely  guaranteed  me,  I  too  should  have  liked 
to  tempt  again  the  adventure  with  you ;  should  have 
liked  airain  to  taste  of  the  natal  air — and  perhaps 
ev«  ^wider  draught  Hum  you  will  go>  f^r. 
However,  I  have  neither  your  youth,  your  sinews, 
nor  your  fortune — ^let  alone  your  other  domestic 
blessings  and  reinforcements — and  somehow  the 
memory  of  what  was  fierce  and  formidable  in  our 
colossal  country  the  last  time  I  was  there  prevails 
with  me  over  softer  emotions,  and  I  feel  I  shall 
never  alight  on  it  again  save  as  upborne  on  the 
wings  of  some  miracle  that  isn't  in  the  least  likely 
to  occur.  The  nearest  I  shall  come  to  it  will  be 
in  my  impatience  for  your  return  with  the  choice 
collection  of  notes  I  hope  you  will  have  taken  for 
me.  You  have  chosen  a  good  year  for  absence — 
I  mean  a  deplorable,  an  infamous  one,  in  "Europe," 
for  any  joy  or  convenience  of  air  or  weather.  The 
pleasant  land  of  France  lies  soaking  as  well  as 
this  more  confessed  and  notorious  sponge,  I  believe ; 
— ^and  I  have  now  for  months  found  life  no  better 
than  a  beastly  sea-voyage  of  storms  and  sub- 
mersions under  closed  hatches.  We  rot  with  damp- 
ness, confinement  and  despair — in  short  we  are 
reduced  to  the  abjectness,  as  you  see,  of  literally 
talking  weather.  You  will  see  our  Nephew  Bill, 
I  trust,  promptly,  in  your  rich  art-world  la-bas, 
and  I  beg  you  to  add  your  pressure  to  mine  on  the 
question  of  our  absolutely  soon  enjoying  him  over 
here.     I  am  under  a  semi-demi-pledge  to  go  to 
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Paris  for  a  fortnight  in  April—but  it  would  br  » 
more  positive  prospwt,  I  think,  if  I  knew  I  were  to 
find  you  all  there.  Give  uiy  hestest  love  to  LiUo, 
please,  and  my  untutored  houinges  tu  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Music.  Try  to  sec  Howclls  dien  hii— «>  as 
to  bring  me  everj-  detail.  I*''eel  thus  how  much  I 
count  on  you  and  receive  from  me  everr  invoc*- 
tioii  proper  to  this  annual  crisis.  May  the  genius 
of  our  eonmion  country  have  you  in  its  most — 
or  least? — energetic  keeping.  Yours,  my  dear 
Thomas,  ever, 

Hknky  Jamks. 


To  Owen  WUter. 

The  link*  will  be  rtcogoi^cd  in  thi«  Irtlrr  with  H.  J.'« 
old  friend,  Mri.  Fuinj  Kcmblr.  Her  d«u|^tcnt  wrn-  Mn. 
Leigli,  wife  of  Ibc  Dcui  of  Hertfurd,  and  tlw  inolbcr  uf 
Mr.  Owm  Wialrr. 

Lamb  Tlouse.  Rye. 
Dec.  2«lh,  Il»09. 

Dearest  Owenl 

Tour  so  benevolent  telegram  greatly  touches 
me,  Uld  I  send  you  off  this  slower-travelling  but 
all  faithful  and  affectionate  ackiiowlfilgmrnt  witliin 
an  hour  or  two  of  receiving  it.  It  hasn't  told  me 
much — save  indeed  that  you  Mxnctimes  Uiink  of 
me  and  arc  moved,  as  it  were,  toward  me;  and  that 
Tcrily — though  I  am  incapoble  of  supposing  the 
contrary — is  not  a  little.  ^Vhat  I  miss  and  deplore 
is  son>e  definite  knowledge  of  how  you  ore — deeply 
aware  as  I  am  that  it  adds  a  burden  and  a  terror 
to  ill-bealth  to  have  to  keep  reporting  to  one's 
frieDds  how  ill  one  is— or  isn't.  That's  the  last 
thing  I  dream  of  from  you — and  I  possess  my  soul, 
and  my  desire  for  you,  in  patience — or  I  trj*  to. 
I  don't  !iec  any  one,  however,  whom  I  can  appeal 
to  for  light  about  you — for  I  missed*  most  laiuen> 
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tably,  Florence  La  Farge  during  her  heart-break- 
ing little  mockery  of  sixteen  days  in  England  a 
few  weeks  ago;  she  having  written  me  in  advance 
that  she  would  come  and  see  me,  and  then,  within 
a  few  hom*s  after  her  arrival,  engaged  herself  so 
deep  that  she  apparently  couldn't  manage  it — ^nor 
I  manage  to  get  to  London  during  the  snatch  of 
time  she  was  there  ( for  she  was  mainly  in  the  coun- 
try only.)  I  had  had  an  idea  that  she  would 
authentically  know  about  you,  and  had  I  seen  her 
I  would  have  piunped  her  dry.  I  was  at  the  Dean- 
ery for  three  or  four  days  in  September  (quite  in- 
credibly— for  the  Hereford  Festival,)  and  they 
were  most  kind,  the  Dean  dear  and  delightful  be- 
yond even  his  ancient  dearness  etc.;  but  we  only 
could  fondly  speculate  and  vainly  theorize  and 
yearn  over  you — and  that  didn't  see  us  much  f or- 
rarder.  That  I  hope  you  are  safe  and  sound  again, 
and  firm  on  your  feet,  and  planning  and  tending 
somehow  hitherward — ^that  I  hope  this  with  fierce 
intensity  I  need  scarcely  assure  you,  need  I?  But 
the  years  melt  away,  and  the  changes  multiply,  and 
the  facilities  (some  of  them)  diminish;  the  sands 
m  the  hour-glass  run,  in  short,  and  Sister  Anne 
comes  down  from  her  tower  and  says  she  sees 
nothing  of  you.  But  here  I  am  where  you  last  left 
me — and  writing  even  now,  late  at  night,  in  the 
little  old  oaken  parlour  where  we  had  sudi  mem- 
orable and  admirable  discourse.  The  sofa  on  which 
you  stretched  yourself  is  there  behind  me — and  it 
holds  out  appealing  little  padded  arms  to  you.  I 
don't  seem  to  recognise  any  particular  nearness  for 
my  being  able  to  revisit  your  prodigious  scene. 
The  more  the  chill  of  age  settles  upon  me  the  more 
formidable  it  seems.  And  I  haven't  myself  had 
a  very  famous  year  here — for  a  few  months  in  fact 
rather  a  bad  and  perturbing  one;  but  which  has 
considerably  cleared  and  redeemed  itself  now.  We 
are  just  emerging  from  the  rather  deadly  oppres- 
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sion  of  the  English  Xmastide — which  I  have  spait 
at  home  for  the  first  time  for  four  years — ^a  lone 
and  lorn  and  stranded  friend  or  two  being  with  me ; 
with  a  long  breath  of  relief  that  the  worst  is  over. 
Terrific  postal  matter  has  accumulated,  however — 
and  the  arrears  of  my  correspondence  make  me 
quail  and  almost  collapse.  You  see  in  this,  alreadyt 
the  rather  weary  hand  and  head — but  please  feel 
and  find  in  it  too  (with  my  true  blessing  on  your 
wife  and  weans)  aU  the  old  affection  of  your 
devoted 

Henby  James. 


VII 


Rte  and  Chelsea 

(1910-1914) 

For  the  next  year — ^that  is  for  the  whole  of  1910 
— Henry  James  was  under  the  shadow  of  an  ill- 
ness, partly  physical  but  mainly  nervous,  which 
deprived  him  of  all  power  to  work  and  caused  him 
immeasurable  suffering  of  mind.  In  spite  of  a 
constitution  that  in  many  ways  was  notably  strong, 
the  question  of  his  health  was  always  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  him,  and  he  was  by  nature  inclined 
to  anticipate  trouble;  so  that  his  temperament  was 
not  one  that  would  easily  react  against  a  malady 
of  which  the  chief  burden  was  mental  depression 
of  the  darkest  kind.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  distress  that  afflicted  him  for  many 
months;  but  his  determination  to  surmount  it  was 
unshaken  and  his  recovery  was  largely  a  triumph 
of  will.  Fortunately  he  had  the  most  sympathetic 
help  at  hand,  over  and  above  devoted  medical  care. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  William  James  had  planned 
to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe  again,  and  when 
they  heard  of  his  condition  they  hastened  out  to  be 
with  him  as  soon  as  possible.  The  company  of  his 
beloved  brother  and  sister-in-law  was  the  best  in  the 
world  for  him — indeed  he  could  scarcely  face  any 
other ;  only  with  their  support  he  felt  able  to  cover 
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the  difficult  stages  of  his  prognsa.  II  wau  Williafn 
Jaincs's  health,  once  more,  that  hw)  made  Europe 
nece8sar>'  fur  him:  he  was  in  fact  much  more 
frravcly  ill  than  his  hrother.  but  it  was  not  until 
later  in  Uie  summer  that  his  state  began  to  catise 
alarm.  By  that  time  Henry,  after  paying  a  visit 
M'ith  his  sister-in-law  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charks 
Hunter  at  Epping,  had  joined  him  at  Nauhcim, 
in  Germany,  where  a  very  anxitms  situation  had  to 
be  met.  A^lule  William  James  was  losing  ground, 
Henry  was  still  suffering  greatly,  and  tlic  pr«»i»cct 
of  being  separated  from  his  family  by  their  return 
to  iVmerica  was  unendurable  to  him.  It  was  de- 
cided that  he  liliould  go  with  them,  and  they  soiled 
Iwfore  the  end  of  August.  They  had  just  received 
tlie  news  of  tlic  deatli  in  America  of  their  youngest 
brother,  Robertson  Joiues,  whose  epitaph,  memo- 
rial of  an  "agitated  and  agitating  life,"  was  after- 
wards written  with  grave  tenderness  in  the  "Notes 
of  a  Son  and  Brot^." 

WiDiom  James  sank  very  rapidly  as  they  made 
the  voyage,  and  the  end  came  when  tliey  reached 
his  home  m  the  New  Hampshire  mountain.s.  There 
is  no  need  to  say  Ijow  deeply  Henrj'  mourned  the 
loss  of  U)e  nearest  and  dearest  fricnd'of  his  whole 
life;  nothing  can  be  ailded  to  the  letters  that  will 
presently  I>e  read.  All  the  more  he  clung  to  his 
brother's  family,  the  centre  of  his  profoundest  af- 
fection. He  remained  with  them  during  the  win- 
ter at  Cambridge,  where  verj-  gradually  he  began 
to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  depression  and  to 
feel  capable  of  work  again.  He  to<ik  up  with  in- 
terest a  suggestion,  made  to  him  by  Mrs.  WilHam 
James,  that  he  should  write  some  account  of  his 
parents  and  his  early  life:  and  as  this  idea  developed 
in  his  mind  it  fed  the  desire  to  return  bnine  and 
devote  himself  to  a  record  of  old  memories.  He 
lingered  on  in  Ajnerica,  however,  for  the  stmuner 
of  1011,  now  so  much  restored  that  lie  could  enjoy 
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visits  to  several  friends.  He  welcomed,  further- 
more, two  signs  of  appreciation  that  reached  him 
almost  at  the  same  time — ^the  oflFer  of  honorary 
degrees  at  Harvard  and  at  Oxford.  The  Harvard 
degree  was  conferred  before  he  left  America,  the 
Oxford  doctorate  of  letters  in  the  following  year, 
when  he  received  it  in  the  company  of  the  Poet 
Lam'eate. 

As  soon  as  he  was  established  at  Lamb  House 
again  (September  1911)  he  set  to  work  upon  A 
Small  Boy  and  Others,  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  he  was  principaUy  occupied  with  this  book 
and  the  sequel  to  it.  He  went  abroad  no  more  and 
was  never  long  away  from  Rye  or  London ;  but  his 
power  of  regular  work  was  not  what  it  had  been 
before  his  illness,  and  excepting  a  few  of  the  papers 
in  Notes  on  Novelists  the  two  volumes  of  reminis- 
cences were  all  that  he  wrote  before  the  end  of 
1913.  His  health  was  still  an  anxiety,  and  his  let- 
ters show  that  he  began  to  regard  himself  as  defi- 
nitely committed  to  the  life  of  an  invalid.  Yet  it 
would  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  gain  a  wrong  impression 
from  them  of  his  state  during  these  years.  His 
physical  troubles  were  certairuy  sometimes  acute, 
but  he  kept  his  remarkable  capacity  for  throwing 
them  off,  and  in  converse  with  his  friends  his  vigour 
of  life  seemed  to  have  suffered  little.  He  had  al- 
ways loved  slow  and  lengthy  walks  with  a  single 
companion,  and  possibly  the  most  noticeable  change 
was  only  that  these  became  slower  than  ever,  with 
more  numerous  pauses  at  points  of  interest  or  for 
the  development  of  some  picturesque  turn  of  the 
talk.  The  grassy  stretches  between  Rye  and  its 
sea-shore  were  exactly  suited  to  long  afternoons 
of  this  kind,  and  with  a  friend,  better  still  a  nephew 
or  niece,  to  walk  with  him,  such  was  the  occupation 
he  preferred  to  any  other.  For  the  winter  and 
spring  he  continued  to  return  to  London,  where 
he  still  had  his  club-lodging  in  Pall  Mall.    After 
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a  sharp  and  very  painful  illnesji  at  Rye  in  the 
auttmm  of  1912  he  moved  into  a  more  convenient 
dwelling — a  small  flat  in  Che^'ne  Walk,  overhang- 
ing the  Chelsea  river-side.  licre  the  long  level  of 
the  emliaiiknient  gave  him  opporliuiities  of  exer- 
cise as  agrceahle  in  their  way  as  those  at  Rye,  and 
he  found  himself  liking  to  stay  on  in  this  "simplified 
London"  until  the  height  of  the  summer. 

Aprd  15,  1913,  was  his  seventieth  birthday,  and 
a  large  company,  nearly  three  hundred  in  number, 
of  his  Knglish  circle  seized  the  occasion  to  make  him 
a  united  offering  of  friendship.  They  asked  him 
to  allow  his  portrait  to  be  painted  by  one  of  them- 
selves, Jlr.  John  S.  Sargent  Henry  James  was 
touched  and  pkrascd,  and  for  the  next  year  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Sargent's  work  are  fully  recorded 
in  the  correspondence — from  its  happy  completion 
and  the  private  view  of  it  in  the  artist's  studio,  to 
the  \'iolence  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  political 
ogitatress.  while  it  hung  in  the  Huyal  Academy 
Kxhibition  of  1914,  and  its  successful  restoration 
fnmi  its  injuries.  The  picture  now  liclongs  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallcr>'.  On  Mr.  Sargent's 
comniUsion  a  bust  of  Henry  James  was  at  the 
;  time  modelled  by  Mr.  Derwcnt  Wood, 

Early  in  1014,  after  an  interval  of  all  hut  ten 
years,  Ilenry  Janies  began  what  he  had  often  said 
he  should  never  begin  again — a  long  novel.  It  was 
the  novel,  at  last,  of  AtiKrican  life,  Icwig  ago  pro- 
jected and  abandoned,  and  now  re\-ived  as  The 
Ivorj'  Tower.  Slowly  and  with  many  intcmiptians 
he  proceeded  with  it,  and  he  was  well  in  the  midst 
of  it  when  he  left  Chelsea  for  Lamb  House  in  July 
1914.  His  health  was  now  on  a  better  level  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  he  counted  on  a  peaceful 
and  fruitful  sutunm  of  work  at  Rye. 
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To  T.  BaxUy  Saunders. 

L.  H. 

Jan.  27th  [1910]. 
My  dear  Bailey, 

I  am  still  in  bed,  attended  by  doctor  and 
nurse,  but  doing  very  well  and  mending  now  very 
steadily  and  smoothly — so  that  I  hope  to  be  practi- 
caUy  up  early  next  week.  Also  I  am  touched  by, 
and  appreciative  of,  your  solicitude.  (You  see  I 
still  cling  to  syntax  or  style,  or  whatever  it  is.) 
But  I  have  had  an  infernal  time  really — I  may 
now  confide  to  you — ^pretty  well  all  the  while  since 

1  left  you  that  sad  and  sinister  morning  to  come 
back  from  the  station.  A  digestive  crisis  making 
food  loathsome  and  nutrition  impossible — and  sick 
inanition  and  weakness  and  depression  permanent. 
However,  bed,  the  good  Skinner,  M.D.,  the  gentle 
nurse,  with  very  small  feedings  administered  every 

2  hours,  have  got  the  better  of  the  cm*sed  state, 
and  I  am  now  hungry  and  redeemed  and  convales- 
cent. The  Election  fight  has  revealed  to  me  how 
ardent  a  Liberal  lurks  in  the  cold  and  clammy 
exterior  of  your 

H.J. 
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To  Mrt.  Wharton. 

The  &]]uNiom  in  the  fullowing  nrc  to  articln  by  Mr.  W. 
Morton  Fullcrton  (in  the  Timei)  oo  the  diuiatroui  Aoodi 
to  ParUi  ftod  to  AJfrcd  dc  MuiMt's  **l.«ttrcs  d'ainour  k 
Aimfe  cl' Alton." 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
February  8Ui.  1910. 

Dearest  Edttb, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  endless  bounties  from  you 
and  dazzling  revelations  about  you:  item:  1st:  the 
f(rapcs  of  Paradise  that  arrived  yesterday  in  a 
bltxini  of  purple  and  a  Immt  of  swcetneiis  that  made 
me — while  they  cast  their  TjTian  glamour  about 
— ask  more  ruefulU-  than  ever  what  |«)rridgc  poor 
non-con\'alescent  Jolm  Keats  mustn't  have  bad: 
2d:  your  exquisite  appeal  and  approach  to  the  good 
—the  really  admirable  Skinner,  who  has  now  wrung 
tears  of  emotion  from  my  eyes  hy  bringing  them 
to  my  luiowlcdgc:  8d:  your  gentle  "holngraph" 
letter,  just  to  hand — which  treats  my  stupid  reflec- 
tions OQ  your  own  patience  with  such  heavenly 
gentleneas.  When  one  is  still  sickish  and  shaky 
(though  that,  thank  goodness,  is  steadily  ebbing) 
one  tumbles  wrong — even  when  one  ban  wniited  to 
make  the  most  delicate  gestc  in  life.  Uut  the  great 
thing  is  that  wc  always  tumble  t(»gcthcr— more  and 
more  never  apart;  and  Ibat  for  that  happy  exercise 
and  sweet  coincidence  of  agility  we  may  trust  our- 
selvcK  and  each  other  to  the  end  of  time.  So  I 
gratefully  grovel  for  evcrj-thing — and  for  your 
beautiful  and  generous  inquiry  of  Skinner  .  .  . 
more  than  even  anything  else.  The  purple  clusters 
are,  none  the  less,  of  a  prime  magnificence  and  of 
an  inexpressible  relevance  to  my  .slate.  This  is 
steadily  bettering — thanks  almve  nil  tu  three  suc- 
cessive [norning  mutnr-ride!«  that  Skinner  has  taken 
me,  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each   (to-day  in  fact 
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nearly  two  hours),  while  he  goes  his  rounds  in  a 
fairly  far  circuit  over  the  country-side.  I  sit  at 
cottage  and  farmhouse  doors  while  he  warns  and 
comforts  and  commands  within,  and,  these  days 
having  been  mUd  and  grey  and  convenient,  the 
effect  has  been  of  the  last  benigmty.  I  am  thus 
exceedingly  sustained.  And  also  by  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  not  being  wrenched  from  your  hard- 
bought  foyer  and  your  neighbourhood  to  your  best 
of  brothers.  Cramponnez-vous-y.  I  don't  ask  you 
about  poor  great  Paris — I  make  out  as  I  can  by 
Morton's  playing  flashlight.  And  I  read  Walkley 
on  Chantecler — which  sounds  rather  like  a  glitter- 
ing void.  I  have  now  dealt  with  Alfred  and  Aimee 
— ^unprofitable  pair.  What  a  strange  and  com- 
promising French  document — ^in  this  sense  that  it 
affects  one  as  giving  so  many  people  and  things 
away,  by  the  simple  fact  of  springing  so  charac- 
teristically and  almost  squalidly  out  of  them.  The 
letter  in  which  Alf.  arranges  for  her  to  come  into 
his  dirty  bedroom  at  8  a.m.,  while  his  mother  and 
brother  and  others  unknowingly  grouiUent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cloison  that  shall  make  their  nid 
d^amour,  and  la  fapon  dont  eUe  y  vole  react  back 
even  upon  dear  old  George  rather  f  ataUy — ^apropos 
of  dirty  bedrooms,  thin  cloisons  and  the  usual  state 
of  things,  one  siu'mises,  at  that  hour.  What  an 
Aimee  and  what  a  Paul  and  what  a  Mme  Jaubert 
and  what  an  everything! 

Ever  your 

H.  J. 
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To  Miss  Jessie  Allen. 

The  plu)  hcrv  projected  of  looking  for  k  booM  in  EaIim 
Terrmce,  where  Miu  AUeo  lived,  w««  not  •carried  further. 


Lamb  House,  Rye. 
l'ebniar>-  liOth.  1910. 

My  dear  etemnlly  martyred  and  murdered 
Goody, 
I  nni  horribly  ashamed  to  have  my  poor 
band  forced  (you  see  what  it  is  and  what  it'*  re- 
duced to)  into  piling  up  on  your  poor  burdened 
consciousness  the  added  Innd  of  mi/  base  woes  (as 
if  you  weren't  lying  titrctched  flat  beneath  tlie  ores* 
sure  of  your  own  and  those  of  some  special  tlozen 
or  two  of  your  most  favourite  and  fatal  vampires.) 
I  proposed  you  sliould  know  nothing  of  mine  till 
they  Were  all  over — if  they  ever  should  he  (which 
tbey  are  not  quite  yet:)  and  that  if  one  had  to 
speak  of  them  ttt  you  at  all,  it  might  thus  he  in  the 
most  pluperfect  of  all  past  tenses  and  twiddling 
one's  fingers  on  the  tip  of  one's  nose,  quite  \'ulgarly, 
as  to  intimate  that  yuu  were  a  day  after  the  fair. 
.  .  .  But  why  do  I  unfold  tliis  gruesome  tale  when 

i'lust  what  1  most  want  is  no/  to  wring  your  insane- 
y  generous  heart  or  work  upon  your  iicr\'crsely 
exquisite  sensibility?  I  am  pulling  through,  and 
though  I've  Iwcn  so  often  somewhat  liettcr  («ily  to 
find  myself  topple  back  into  black  despair — with 
bad,  vilely  baa,  days  after  good  ones,  and  not  a 
very  famous  one  to-day — I  do  feel  that  I  have 
definitely  turned  the  corner  and  got  the  fiend  down, 
even  though  he  Ntill  kicks  as  viciously  as  be  can  yet 
manage.  I  am  "up"  and  dressetl,  and  in  abort  I 
eat — after  a  fashiiui,  and  have  regained  consider- 
able weight  (nil  1  had  become  the  loveliest  s}'lpb,) 
and  even.  I  am  told,  a  certain  charm  of  appearance. 
My  good  nephew  Harry  James,  pricefcsa  youth. 
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my  elder  brother's  eldest  son^  sailed  from  N.Y. 
yesterday  to  come  out  and  see  me — ^and  that  alone 
lifts  up  my  heart — for  I  have  felt  a  very  lonesome 
and  stranded  old  idiot.  My  conditions  (of  circum- 
stance, house  and  care,  &c)  have  on  the  other  hand 
been  excellent — ^my  servants  angels  of  affection  and 
devotion.  (I  have  indeed  been  all  in  Doctor's  and 
Nurse's  hands.)  So  don't  take  it  hard  now;  take 
it  utterly  easy  and  allow  your  charity  to  stray  a 
little  by  way  of  a  change  into  your  own  personal 
premises.  Take  a  look  in  there  and  let  it  even  make 
you  linger.  To  hear  you  are  doing  that  will  do  me 
more  good  than  anything  else.  •  •  • 

I  yearn  unutterably  to  get  on  far  enough  to 
begin  to  plan  to  come  up  to  town  for  a  whUe.  I 
have  of  late  reacted  intensely  against  this  exile 
from  some  of  the  resources  of  civilization  in  winter 
— and  deliriously  dream  of  some  future  footing  in 
London  again  (other  than  my  club)  for  the  space 
of  time  between  Xmas  or  so  and  June.  What  is 
the  rent  of  a  house — ^unfurnished  of  course  (a  little 
good  inside  one) — ^in  your  Terrace? — and  are  there 
any  with  2  or  3  servants'  bedrooms? 

Don't  answer  this  absurdity  now — but  wait  till 
we  go  and  look  at  2  or  3  together  1  Such  is  the 
recuperative  yearning  of  your  enfeebled  but  not 
beaten — ^you  can  see  by  this  scrawl— old 

H.  J. 


To  Mrs.  Bigelow. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
April  19th,  1910. 
My  dear  Edith, 

I  have  been  much  touched  by  yoiu-  solicitude, 
but  till  now  absolutely  too  "bad"  to  write — ^to  do 
anything  but  helplessly,  yearningly  languish  and 
suffer  and  surrender.    I  have  had  a  perfect  Hell 
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of  a  Time — since  just  after  Xmns — nearly  13  long 
weeks  of  dismal,  arfarj-,  intcnninalilc  illness  (with 
occasional  slight  pickings-up  followed  by  hlack  rc- 
lapaes.)  But  the  tide,  thank  the  Powers,  has  at 
last  definitely  turned  and  I  am  on  the  way  to  get- 
ting not  only  better,  but,  as  1  believe,  creepily  and 
abjectly  well.  1  sent  my  Nurse  (my  second)  fly- 
ing the  other  day,  after  ten  deadly  weeks  of  her* 
and  her  predecessor's,  aggressive  nresenoe  and 
and  the  mere  relief  from  that  (iverdonc 
I  must  have 


policy, 

discipline  has  done  wonderit  for  n)e. 

atiencc,  much,  yet — but  my   face 

ght,  whieli  shuM's,  lieautifully,  tliat  1  I(X>k  ten  >'ears 


Eatiencc,  much,  yet — but  my  face  is  toward  the 
gi    ■■ '  ■■. . . 

older,  with  my  Ixmny  tresses  ten  degrees  whiter 
(like  Marie  Antoinette's  in  the  Cmicicrgcrie.) 
However  if  I've  lost  all  my  beauty  and  (by  my 
expenses)  most  of  my  money,  I  rejoice  I've  kept 
my  friends,  and  I  shall  come  and  show  ymi  that 
appreciation  yet.  I  am  so  delighted  that  you  and 
the  Daughtcrling  had  your  go  at  ItaW— <rvcn 
tliougli  I  was  feeling  so  pre-eminently  un-IUlian. 
The  worst  of  that  Paradise  is  indeed  that  one  re- 
tuniii  but  to  Purgatories  at  the  best.  Have  a  little 
patience  yet  with  your  still  struggling  but  all 
clinging 

Henbt  James. 

CTo  W.  E.  Norri$. 
■  HiU  Hall. 

■  Theydon  Ikiis, 

P  Epping. 

Hay  22nd,  1910. 
My  dear  Norris, 
Forgive  a  very  brief  letter  and  a  very  sad. 
one,  in  which  I  must  explain  long  and  complicated 
things  in  a  ver\'  few  wonls.     I  have  had  a  dismal — 
the  most  dbmol  and  interminable  iUncu ;  going  oa 
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these  five  months  nearly,  since  Christmas — and 
of  which  the  end  is  not  yet;  and  of  which  all  this 
later  stage  has  been  (these  ten  or  twelve  weeks) 
a  development  of  nervous  conditions  (agitation, 
trepidation,  black  melancholia  and  weakness)  of  a 
— ^tiie  most — formidable  and  distressing  kind.  My 
brother  and  sister-in-law  most  blessedly  came  on 
to  me  from  America  several  weeks  ago;  without 
them  I  had — should  have — quite  gone  under;  and 
a  week  ago,  under  extreme  medical  m-gency  as  to 
change  of  air,  scene,  food,  everything,  I  came  here 
with  my  sister-in-law — ^to  some  most  kind  friends 
and  a  beautiful  place — ^as  a  very  arduous  experi- 
ment. But  I'm  too  ill  to  be  here  really,  and  shall 
crawl  home  as  soon  as  possible.  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
see  you  in  London — I  can  plan  nor  do  nothing; 
and  can  only  ask  you,  in  my  weakness,  depression 
and  helplessness,  to  pardon  this  doleful  story  from 
your  affectionate  and  afflicted  old 

Henby  James. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Bittongs  Hotel  Hohenzollem, 
Bad  Nauheim. 

June  10th,  1910. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Your  kindest  note  met  me  here  on  my  ar- 
rival with  my  sister  last  evening.  We  are  infinitely 
touched  by  the  generous  expression  of  it,  but  there 
had  been,  and  could  be,  no  question  for  us  of  Paris 
— formidable  at  best  (that  is  in  general)  as  a  place 
of  rapid  transit.  I  had,  to  my  sorrow,  a  baddish 
drop  on  coming  back  from  high  Epping  Forest 
(that  is  "Theydon  Mount")  to  poor  little  flat  and 
stale  and  illness-haunted  Rye — and  I  felt,  my  Dr. 
strongly  lu'ging,  safety  to  be  in  a  prompt  escape 
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by  the  slraightest  way  {Calais,  Brussels,  Coiogne, 
and  Frankfort,)  tn  this  place  of  Uiick  woods, 
groves  spring-s  and  general  Kumrl  soothingness, 
where  my  brother  had  been  fur  a  fortnight  waiting 
us  slone.  Here  I  am  tlic-n  and  having  made  the 
journey,  in  great  heat,  far  better  than  I  fcarrd. 
Slowly  but  definitely  I  am.  emerging — yet  with 
nervous  possibilities  still  too  latent,  too  in  anibu^ 
for  me  to  do  an^-thing  but  cling  for  as  much  longer 
as  possible  to  my  Brother  and  sister.  I  am  wboUy 
unht  to  t>e  alone — in  spite  of  amelioration.  That 
(being  alone)  I  can't  even  as  yet  think  of — and 
yet  feel  that  I  must  for  many  months  to  conte  have 
none  of  the  comphcations  of  society.  In  fine,  to 
break  to  you  the  monstrous  truth,  I  have  taken  my 
passage  with  them  to  America  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamer  line  ("short  sea")  on  August 
12th — to  spend  the  winter  in  America.  I  must 
break  with  evcrj'thing— of  the  lost  couple  of  years 
in  England— and  am  tr>'ing  if  possible  to  let  Lamb 
House  for  the  winter — also  am  giving  up  my  Lon- 
don pen'h.  AVhcn  I  come  back  1  must  haw  a 
better.  There  are  the  grim  facts — but  now  that 
I  have  a«*cptcd  them  I  sec  hojie  and  reason  In  them. 
I  feel  tliat  the  completeness  of  the  change  li-bas 
will  help  me  more  than  anything  else  can — and  the 
amount  of  corners  I  have  already  turned  (though 
my  nervous  spectre  still  again  and  again  scares  mc) 
is  a  kind  of  earnest  of  the  rest  of  Uic  process.  I 
cling  to  my  companions  even  as  a  frightened  cry- 
baby to  his  nurse  and  protector — but  of  ail  that 
it  is  depressing,  almost  degrading  to  speak.  This 
place  is  insipid,  yet  sixithing — very  bosky  and 
sedative  and  admirably  arranged,  a  rallemantle — 
but  with  excessive  and  depressing  heat  just  now, 
and  a  toneless  air  at  the  best.  The  admirable  om- 
brages  and  walks  and  pacifying  pitch  of  life  make 
up,  however,  for  much.  We  shall  be  here  for  three 
weckii  longer  (I  seem  to  cntrevoir)  and  then  try 
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for  something  Swiss  and  tonic.    We  must  be  in 
England  by  Aug.  1st. 

And  now  I  simply  fear  to  challenge  you  on  your 
own  complications.  I  can  hear  tragedies  so  little. 
Tout  se  rattache  so  k  the  thing — ^the  central  depres- 
sion. And  yet  I  want  so  to  know — and  I  think  of 
you  with  infinite  tenderness,  participation — and 
such  a  large  and  helpless  devotion.  Well,  we  must 
hold  on  tight  and  we  shall  come  out  again  face  to 
face — ^wiser  than  ever  Ibefore  (if  that's  any  advan- 
tage!) This  address,  I  foresee,  will  find  me  for  the 
next  15  days — and  we  might  be  worse  abrit6s.  Ger- 
many has  become  comfortable.  Note  that  much  as 
I  yearn  to  you,  I  don't  nag  you  with  categorical 
(even  though  in  Germany)  questions.  .  .  .  Ever 
your  unspeakable,  dearest  Edith, 

Hexby  James. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
July  29th,  1910. 
Dearest  Edith, 

It's  intense  joy  to  hear  from  you,  and  when 
I  think  that  the  last  news  I  gave  you  of  myself 
was  at  Nauheim  (it  seems  to  me),  with  the  night- 
mare of  Switzerland  that  followed — **Mimich  and 
the  Tyrol  etc,"  which  I  believe  I  then  hinted  at  to 
you,  proved  the  vainest  crazy  dream  of  but  a  mo- 
ment— I  feel  what  the  strain  and  stress  of  the 
sequel  that  awaited  me  really  became.  That  dire 
ordeal  (attempted  Nach-Kiu-s  for  my  poor  brother 
at  low  Swiss  altitudes,  Constance,  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
Geneva,  &c. )  terminated  however  a  fortnight  ago — 
or  more — and  after  a  bad  week  in  London  we  are 
here  waiting  to  sail  on  Aug.  12th.  I  am  definitely 
much  better,  and  on  the  road  to  be  well;  a  great 
gain  has  come  to  me,  in  spite  of  everything,  during 
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the  last  ten  days  in  particular.  I  say  in  sp 
c^'crything,  for  my  clear  brother's  conditirm,  already 
Ml  bail  on  leaving  the  treacherous  and  disastrtius 
Xauheiai,  has  gone  steadily  on  to  worse — he  is 
painfully  ill,  weak  and  down,  and  the  anxiety  of 
it,  with  our  voyage  in  view,  is  a  great  tensiim  to  me 
in  my  still  quite  Htruggling  upward  state.  But  I 
stand  and  hold  my  gniund  none  tljc  less,  and  we 
have  really  brought  him  on  since  we  left  London, 
ilut  the  di.smalnesii  of  it  all — and  of  the  sudden 
death,  a  fortnight  ago,  of  our  younger  brother  in 
the  U.S.  by  heart-failure  in  his  sleep— a  painless, 
peaceful,  enviable  end  to  a  stormy  antl  unhappy 
career — makes  our  conunon  situation,  all  these 
months  back  and  now,  fairly  tragic  and  miserable. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  lus  getting  home, 
if  it  can  be  securely  done,  will  do  much  for  AVIU- 
iam — and  I  am  myself  now  on  a  nmch  "higher 
plane"  than  I  expected  a  very  few  weeks  since  to 
In:.  I  kind  of  xcant.  tuicannily,  to  go  to  America  too 
— apart  from  several  absolutely  imperative  reasons 
for  it  I  rejoice  unspeakably  in  the  vision  of  aee- 
vou  .  .  .  here — or  even  in  I..ondon  or  at 
^Vindsor — one  of  these  very  next  days.  .  .  . 
Ever  your  all-aflTecUonatc,  dear  Edith, 

Hes'by  Jameil 


To  Brucr  Porter. 

TW  "bHW*'*  WPIT  err  tain  Baconian  rlors  tn  the 
ftotlMinl^  of  SfiakMprarc'f  pUyi.  which  Mr.  Brooa 
Porter  bad  codw  fnMti  AsKrica  to  invuti^U. 

Lamb  House,  Rve. 
[August  101O.J 
My  dear — very  I — ^Brucc. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  from  vou  even  though  it 
entaib  the  irritation   { I  bnitally  showed  ynu,  in 
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town,  my  accessibility  to  that)  of  your  misguided 
search  for  a  sensation.  You  renew  my  harmless 
rage — for  I  hate  to  see  you  associated  (with  my 
firm  aflFection  for  you)  with  the  most  provincial 
hitises,  and  to  have  come  so  far  to  do  it — to  he  it 
(given  over  to  a,  to  the  Betisel)  in  a  fine  finished 
old  England  with  which  one  can  have  so  much  bet- 
ter relations,  and  so  many  of  them — it  would  make 
me  blush,  or  bleed,  for  you,  could  anything  you  do 
cause  me  a  really  deep  discomfort.  But  nothing 
can — I  too  tenderly  look  the  other  way.  So  there 
we  are.  Besides  you  have  had  your  measles — and, 
though  you  might  have  been  better  employed,  go 
in  peace — be  measly  no  more.  At  any  rate  I 
grossly  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  really  ever 
so  much  better  than  when  we  were  together  in  Lon- 
don. I  go  on  quite  as  well  as  I  could  decently 
hope.  It's  an  ineffable  blessing.  It's  horrible 
somehow  that  those  brief  moments  shall  have  been 
all  our  meeting  here,  and  that  a  desert  wider  than 
the  sea  shall  separate  us  over  there;  but  this  is  a 
part  of  that  perversity  in  life  which  long  ago  gave 
me  the  ultimate  ache,  and  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
our  scant  London  luck.  My  brother,  too,  has  taken 
a  much  better  turn — and  we  sail  on  the  12  th  defi- 
nitely. So  rejoice  with  me  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Bruce,  all  affectionately  yours, 

Henby  James. 


To  Miss  Grace  Norton. 

Chocorua,  New  Hampshire. 
August  26,  1910. 
Dearest  Grace, 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  your  tender  note 
-and  all  the.  more  that  we  have  need  of  tender- 


ness, in  a  special  degree,  here  now.    We  arrived. 
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William  and  Alice  and  I,  in  this  strange,  sad,  rude 
spot,  a  week  ago  to-nigh t^uftcr  a  inost  lr)'ing 
journey  from  Quebec  (though  after  a,  most  beauti- 
ful, quick,  in  itself  auspicious  vo),-agc  too,)  but 
with  William  critically,  mortally  ill  and  with  our 
»nxiet>'  and  tension  now  (he  has  rapidly  got  so 
much  worse)  a  real  anguish.  .  .  .  Alice  is  terribly 
cxhausied  and  spent — but  the  rest  she  will  be  able 
to  take  must  presently  increase,  and  Harry,  who, 
after  leaving  us  at  Quebec,  started  with  a  friend 
on  a  much-needed  holiday  in  the  New  Brunswick 
woods  (for  shooting  and  fishing),  was  wired  to 
yesterday  to  come  back  to  us  at  once.  So  I  give 
you,  dear  Grace,  imr  dismal  chnmiclc  of  suspense 
and  pain.  My  own  fcurs  are  the  blackest,  and  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  my  won<lerfui  beloved 
brother  out  of  the  world  m  which,  from  as  far  bade 
OS  in  dimmest  childhood,  I  have  so  yearningly  al- 
ways ctmnted  cm  him,  I  feel  nothing  but  the  abject 
weakness  of  grief  and  even  terror;  but  I  forgive 
myself  "weakness" — my  emergence  fn»m  the  Umg 
and  grim  ordeal  of  my  own  peculiarly  dismal  and 
trying  illness  isn't  yet  absolutely  complete  enough 
to  make  me  wholly  firm  on  my  feet.  But  tn,v  slowly 
recuperative  process  goes  on  despite  all  shakes  and 
shtK'ks,  while  dear  William's,  in  the  full  clinuuc 
of  his  intrinsic  powers  and  intellectual  ambitions, 
meets  this  tragic,  cruel  arrest  However,  dear 
Grace.  I  won't  further  wail  to  you  in  my  nerrou* 
soreness  and  sorrow — still.  In  spite  of  so  much  rc- 
\'ival,  more  or  less  under  the  shadow  as  I  am  of  the 
miserable,  danmsblc  year  that  began  for  me  last 
Christinas- time  and  for  M'hich  I  had  been  spoiling 
for  two  years  before.  I  will  only  wait  to  see  you — 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  our  long,  unbroken  friend- 
ship and  all  Uie  host  of  our  common  initiations. 
I  have  come  for  a  long  stay— though  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  plan  for  a  resumption  of  life  in  Irving 
Street  is  of  course  insoluble  as  ycU    Then,  at  all 
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events,  with  what  eagerness  your  threshold  will  be 
crossed  by  your  f  aithf ullest  old 

Henby  James. 

P.S.  It's  to-day  blessedly  cooler  here — ^and  I 
hope  you  also  have  the  reprieve  I 

P.S.  I  open  my  letter  of  three  hours  since  to 
add  that  William  passed  unconsciously  away  an 
hour  ago — ^without  apparent  pain  or  struggle. 
Think  of  us,  dear  Grace,  think  of  us  1 


To  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 

Chocorua,  N.H. 
Sept.  2nd,  1910. 
My  dear  old  Thomas, 

I  sit  heavily  stricken  and  in  darkness — for 
from  far  back  in  dimmest  childhood  he  had  been 
my  ideal  Elder  Brother,  and  I  stiU,  through  all  the 
years,  saw  in  him,  even  as  a  small  timorous  boy 
yet,  my  protector,  my  backer,  my  authority  and  my 
pride.  His  extinction  changes  the  face  of  life  for 
me— besides  the  mere  missing  of  his  inexhaustible 
company  and  personality,  originality,  the  whole 
unspeakably  vivid  and  beautiful  presence  of  him. 
And  his  noble  intellectual  vitality  was  still  but  at 
its  climax — he  had  two  or  three  ardent  purposes 
and  plans.  He  had  cast  them  away,  however,  at 
the  end — I  mean  that,  dreadfully  suffering,  he 
wanted  only  to  die.  Alice  and  I  had  a  bitter  pil- 
grimage with  him  from  far  off — ^he  sank  here,  on 
his  threshold;  and  then  it  went  horribly  fast.  I 
cling  for  the  present  to  them — and  so  try  to  stay 
here  through  this  month.  After  that  I  shall  be 
with  them  in  Cambridge  for  several  more — ^we  shall 
cleave  more  together.  I  should  like  to  come  and 
see  you  for  a  couple  of  days  much,  but  it  would 
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have  to  be  after  the  20th,  or  even  OcIoIkt  1st,  I 
think;  and  I  fear  you  may  not  tlien  be  still  in  vUleg- 
giatura.  //  so  I  :ci7/  conif.  Vou  knew  him — 
among  those  living  now — from  furthest  back  with 
mc.    Vuurs  and  Lilla's  all  faithfully. 

HeN-KV  Ja3I£&. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Choconio,  N.H. 
Sept  9th.  1910. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Your  letter  from  Amiecy  .  .  .  ttmchcs  me, 
as  I  sit  here  stricken  and  in  darkness,  with  the 
tenderest  of  hands.  It  was  all  to  become  again  a 
black  nightmare  (what  seems  to  mc  such  now,) 
from  very  soon  after  1  left  you,  to  these  days  of 
attempted  readjustment  of  life,  on  the  basis  of  my 
beloved  brother's  irredeemable  absence  from  it,  tn 
which  I  take  my  part  with  my  sister-in-law  and  his 
diitdren  here.  I  quitted  you  at  Folkestone,  August 
9th  (just  B  month  ago  to-day — and  it  seems  sixl) 
to  6nd  him,  at  I^nib  House,  apparently  not  a 
little  eased  by  the  devoted  Skimier,  and  with  the 
elements  much  more  auspicious  for  our  journey 
than  tlicy  had  lieen  a  fortnigiit  Iwforc.  \Vc  got 
well  enough  to  town  on  the  1 1  th,  and  away  from 
it.  to  LivcrpnnI,  on  the  12th,  and  tlic  voyage,  in  the 
best  aeeommodntions  Sec  we  had  ever  liad  at  sea* 
and  of  a  wondnnis  lakclikc  and  riverlike  faimeai 
and  brevity,  might,  if  he  hod  been  really  less  iD, 
have  made  for  his  holding  his  grotmd.  But  be 
grew  rapidly  worse  again  from  the  start  and  suf- 
fered pitcously  and  dreadfully  (with  the  increase 
of  his  difficulty  in  breathing;)  and  we  got  him  at 
lost  to  this  place  (on  the  evening  of  the  Friday  fol- 
lowing that  of  our  sailing)  (Mily  to  see  him  l>egin 
swiftly  to  sink.    The  sight  of  the  rapidity  of  it  at 
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the  last  was  an  unutterable  pang — my  sense  of 
what  he  had  still  to  givCt  of  his  beautiful  genius 
and  noble  intellect  at  their  very  climax,  never  hav- 
ing been  anything  but  intense,  and  in  fact  having 
been  intenser  than  ever  all  these  last  months.  How- 
ever, my  relation  to  him  and  my  affection  for  him, 
and  the^different  aspect  his  extinction  has  ^ 
for  me  to  my  life^  are  all  miutterable  matters; 
fortunately,  as  there  would  be  so  much  to  say  about 
them  if  I  said  anything  at  all.  The  effect  of  it  all 
is  that  I  shall  stay  on  here  for  the  present — for 
some  months  to  come  (I  mean  in  this  country;) 
and  then  return  to  England  never  to  revisit  these 
shores  again.  I  am  inexpressibly- glad  to  have  been, 
and  even  to  be,  here  now — I  clmg  to  my  sister-in- 
law  and  my  nephews  and  niece:  they  are  all  (wcm- 
derfuLto  say)  such  admirable,  lovable,  able  and  in- 
teresting persons,  and  they  cling  to  me  in  return.  I 
hope  to  be  in  this  spot  with  them  tiU  Oct.  15th — 
there  is  a  great  appeal  in  it  from  its  saturation  with 
my  brother's  presence  and  Uf  e  here,  his  use  and  Hk- 
ing  of  it  for  23  years,  a  sad  subtle  consecraticm 
which  plays  out  the  more  where  so  few  other  things 
interfere  with  it.  Ah,  the  thin,  empty,  lonely, 
melancholy  American  "beauty" — ^which  I  yet  find 
a  cold  prudish  charm  in  I  I  shall  go  back  to  Cam- 
bridge with  my  companions  and  stay  there  at  least 
till  the  New  Year — ^which  is  all  that  seems  definite 
for  the  present.  .  .  . 

All  devotedly  yours,  dearest  Edith, 

Henbt  James. 
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To  Mn.  CharttM  Hunter. 

Chocoma,  N^. 
Oct :  I  :  1910. 
Dearest  Man,*  Iluiiter, 

Beautiful  and  tender  the  letter  I  just  receiTe 
from  ytw — and  that  follows  by  a  few  days  an 
equally  beneficent  one  to  niy  sister.  She  will  (if 
she  hasn't  done  it  already)  thank  you  fur  this  her- 
self— and  tell  you  how  deeply  we  feel  the  kindly 
halm  of  your  faitliful  thixi^ht  of  us.  Our  return 
here,  with  my  bruUier  so  acutely  mfTerinK  and  so 
all  too  precipitately  (none  the  less)  succumbing 
altojjclher— quite  axainst  what  seemed  presumable 
during  our  last  three  weeks  in  Kii^Iand~wna  a 
dreadful  time;  from  the  worst  darkness  of  which 
we  are,  however,  gradually  emerginjf.  .  .  .  What 
is  for  the  time  a  Krent  further  support  Is  the  won- 
drous  beauty  of  this  region,  wlicre  uc  are  lingering 
on  three  or  fmir  weeks  more  (when  it  becomes  too 
cold  in  a  hoiwe  built  only  for  summer — in  spite  of 
glorious  wood-fires;)  this  season  being  the  finest 
thing  in  the  American  year  f<ir  weather  and  colour. 
The  former  is  golden  and  the  Utter,  amid  these 
innumerable  mcnmtains  and  great  forests  and  fre- 
quent lakes,  a  magnificence  of  criniKon  an<l  orange. 
a  mixture  of  fiamrs  and  gems.  I  shall  stay  for 
some  months  (1  mean  on  this  side  of  the  sea;)  and 
yet  I  am  so  homesick  that  I  seem  to  feel  that  when 
I  do  get  back  to  dear  little  old  Kngtnnd,  I  sliall 
never  in  mv  life  leave  it  again.  We  chng  to  each 
other,  all  of  us  here,  meanwhile,  and  I  can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful  to  my  fate  for  my  having  been 
with  my  dearest  brother  for  so  many  weeks  before 
his  death  and  up  to  the  bitter  end.  I  am  better  and 
better  than  tliree  months  ago,  thank  henven,  in 
spite  of  ever}*thing.  and  renlly  believe  T  shall  end 
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by  being  better  than  I  have  been  at  all  these  last 
years,  when  I  was  spoiling  for  my  illness.  I  pray 
most  devoutly  that  Salso  will  again  repay  and  re* 
fresh  and  comfort  you;  I  absolutely  yearn  to  see 
you,  and  I  am  yours  all  affectionately  fdways, 

Hi^sT  James. 


To  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

October  29th,  1910. 
Dearest  Lucy  I 

My  silence  has  been  atrocious,  since  the  re* 
ceipt  of  two  quite  divine  letters  from  you,  but  the 
most  particular  blessing  of  you  is  that  with  you 
one  needn't  explain  nor  elaborate  nor  take  up  the 
burden  of  dire  demonstration,  because  you  under- 
stand and  you  feel,  you  allow,  and  you  know,  and 
above  all  you  love  (your  poor  old  entangled  and 
afl9icted  H.  J.).  .  .  •  Now  at  last  I  am  really  on 
the  rise  and  on  the  higher  ground  again— more  than 
I  have  been,  and  more  unmistakeably,  than  at  any 
time  since  the  first  of  my  illness.  Your  letters 
meanwhile,  dearest  Lucy,  were  admirable  and  ex- 
quisite, in  their  rare  beauty  of  your  knowing,  for 
tiie  appreciation  of  such  a  loss  and  such  a  wound, 
immensely  what  you  were  talking  about.  Every 
word  went  to  my  heart,  and  it  was  as  if  you  sat  by 
me  and  held  my  hand  and  let  me  wail,  and  wailed 
yourself,  so  gently  and  intelligently,  with  me.  The 
extinction  of  such  a  presence  in  my  life  as  my 
great  and  radiant  (even  in  suffering  and  sorrow) 
brother's,  means  a  hundred  things  that  I  can't  bepn 
to  say;  but  immense,  all  the  same,  are  the  abidmg 
possessions,  the  interest  and  the  honour.  We  will 
talk  of  all  these  things  by  your  endlessly  friendly 
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fire  in  due  time  again  (oh  how  I  gnash  my  teeth 
with  hunicsickiiess  at  tliat  dear  little  Chilwurth  St. 
vision  of  old  lamplit  gossiping  hours!)  and  we  will 
pull  together  meanwhile  as  intimately  and  unitedly 
ait  possible  even  thus  across  the  separating  sea.  I 
have  pretty  well  settled  to  remain  on  this  side  of 
that  wintry  obstacle  till  late  in  tlic  spring.  I  am 
at  present  with  my  priceless  sister-in-law  and  her 
dear  delightful  chilifren.  Wc  came  bnek  a  short 
time  since  from  the  country  ( I  going  for  ten  days 
to  New  Vork,  the  prodigious,  from  which  I  bare 
just  returned,  while  she,  after  her  so  long  aod 
tragic  absence,  settled  us  admirably  for  the  winter.) 
We  all  hang  unsi>cakalily  tdgether,  and  that's  why 
I  am  staying.  I  am  getting  hack  to  work — thuugn 
the  flood  of  letters  to  I»c  breasted  by  reason  of  my 
brother's  death  and  situation  has  been  formidable 
In  tlie  extreme,  and  the  "breasting"  (with  the  very 
weak  hand  (Nily  that  I  have  lieen  able  till  now  to 
lend)  is  even  vet  far  from  over.  My  companions 
are  imspcakably  kind  to  me,  and  I  cherish  the  break 
in  tlie  excess  of  solitude  that  I  have  lieen  steeped 
in  these  last  years.  If  I  get  as  "well"  as  I  see 
reason  now  at  last  to  believe,  I  shall  be  absolutelv 
better  than  at  any  time  for  three  or  four — and  shaU 
even  feci  sweetly  yomigcr  (by  a  miraculous  emer- 
gence from  my  hideous  vear.)  Dreams  of  work 
come  back  to  me — which  I've  a  superstitious  dread 
still,  however,  of  talking  about.  Materially  and 
cnmally  speaking  my  "comfort" — odious  word! — 
in  a  mo&t  pleasant,  cumniodious  hou.oe,  is  absolute, 
and  is  much  fostered  by  my  having  brought  with 
nvc  my  devoted  if  diminutive  Ilurgess,  whom  you 
will  remember  at  Lamb  House.  .  .  .  During  all 
which  time,  however,  see  how  I  don't  prod  you  with 

aucstions  al>out  yourself — in  spite  of  my  burning 
lirst  for  knowledge.  After  the  generosity  of  your 
letters  of  last  numth  how  can  I  ask  you  to  labour 
again  in  my  too  thankless  cause  f    But  I  do  yearn 
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over  you,  and  I  needn't  tell  you  how  any  rough 
sketch  of  your  late  history  wiU  gladden  my  sight. 
I  wrote  a  day  or  two  ago  to  Hugh  Walpole  and  be- 
sought him  to  go  and  see  you  and  make  me  some 
sign  of  you — which  going  and  gathering-in  I  hope 
he  of  himself,  and  constantly,  takes  to.  I  think  of 
you  as  always  heroic — but  I  hope  that  no  particular 
extra  need  for  it  has  lately  salted  your  cup.  Is 
Margaret  on  better  ground  again?  God  grant  it  I 
But  such  things  as  I  wish  to  talk  about — I  mean 
that  we  nUghtl  But  with  patience  the  hour  will 
strike — ^like  silver  smiting  silver.  Till  then  I  am 
so  f ar-offishly  and  so  affectionately  yours, 

Henby  James. 


To  W.  E.  N orris. 

95  Irving  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dec.  13th,  1910. 
My  dear  Norris, 

I  detest  the  thought  that  some  good  word 
or  other  from  me  shouldn't  add  to  the  burden  with 
which  your  Xmas  table  will  groan ;  f  ortimately  too 
the  decently  "good"  word  (as  goods  go  at  this  dark 
crisis)  is  tihe  one  that  I  can  break  my  long  and 
hideous  silence  to  send  you.  The  only  difficulty  is 
that  when  silences  have  been  so  long  and  so  hideous 
the  renewal  of  the  communication,  the  patching-up 
(as  regards  the  mere  facts)  of  the  weakened  and 
ragged  link,  becomes  in  itself  a  necessity,  or  a  ques- 
tion, formidable  even  to  deterrence.  I  have  had 
verily  an  annSe  terrible — the  fag-end  of  which  is, 
however,  an  unmense  improvement  on  everything 
that  has  preceded  it.  I  won't  attempt,  none  the 
less,  to  make  up  arrears  of  information  in  any  de- 
gree whatever — but  simply  let  off  at  you  this  rude 
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but  affectionate  signal  from  tlte  <Ic!icrt-i.sland  of 
my  shipwreck — or  what  would  be  such  if  uiy  situa- 
tion were  not,  on  the  whole,  the  one  with  which  I 
am  for  the  present  most  in  tune.  1  am  staying  on 
here  with  my  dear  and  admirable  sister-in-law  and 
her  cliildren,  wiUi  whom  I  have  been  ever  since  my 
beloved  and  illustrious  elder  brotlier's  death  m  the 
country  at  the  end  of  August.  .  .  .  My  younger 
brother  had  died  just  a  month  before — and  I  am 
alone  now,  of  my  father's  once  rather  numerous 
house.  But  there — I  am  trying  to  pick  up  lost 
chords — which  is  what  I  didn't  mean  to  .  ,  ,  I 
expect  to  stick  fast  here  through  January  and  then 
go  for  a  couple  of  months  to  New  York — after 
which  I  shall  begin  to  turn  my  face  to  Enghuid — 
heaven  send  Uiat  day!  The  detail  of  tliis  la,  how- 
ever, fluid  and  subject  to  alteration — in  ever>*tliing 
save  my  earnest  purpose  of  struggling  back  by 
April  or  May  at  furthest  to  your  (or  verily  tng) 
distrc&scti  country:  for  which  I  unceasingly  lan- 
guish. .  .  .  Tlie  material  conditions  here  (that  is 
the  l>est  of  them — others  inteniiely  and  violently 
not)  suit  me  singularly  at  present;  as  for  instance 
the  (Treat  and  glorious  American  fact  of  weather, 
to  W'hich  it  all  mainly  comex  back,  but  which,  since 
last  August  here,  I  have  never  known  anything  to 
surpass.  ^Mlile  I  write  you  this  I  bask  m  golden 
December  sunUiine  and  dry,  crisp,  mild  frost — 
over  a  great  nappe  of  recent  snow,  which  Rushes 
with  the  "tcndertrst"  lights.  This  does  me  a  world 
of  good — and  the  fact  tliat  I  have  brought  with 
me  my  little  Lamb  Hou»e  servant,  who  has  lived 
with  nie  tliesc  10  years;  but  for  the  rest  my  life  U 
exclusively  in  tliis  one  rich  nest  of  oU  affections  and 
memories.  I  put  you,  you  see,  no  questions,  but 
please  find  half  a  dozen  very  fond  ones  wrapped 
up  in  every  good  wish  I  send  you  for  the  conung 
year.  A  couple  of  nos.  of  the  Time*  hare  just 
fx»me    in — and    though    the   telegraph    has   made 
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them  rather  ancient  history  I  hang  over  them  for 
the  dear  old  more  vivid  sense  of  it  all.  •  •  • 
Yours,  my  dear  Norris,  all  aflfectionately, 

Henbt  James. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Feb.  9th,  1911. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Hideous  and  infamous,  yes,  my  intermina- 
ble, my  abjectly  graceless  silence.  But  it  always 
comes,  in  tiiese  abnormal  months,  from  the  same 
sorry  little  cause,  which  I  have  already  named  to 
you  to  such  satiety  that  I  really  might  omit  any 
further  reference  to  it.  Somehow,  none  the  less,  I 
find  a  vague  support  in  my  consciousness  of  an  un- 
surpassable abjection  (as  aforesaid)  in  naming  it 
once  more  to  myself  and  putting  afresh  on  record 
fhat  there's  a  method  in  what  I  feel  might  pass  for 
my  madness  if  you  weren't  so  nobly  sane.  To  write 
is  perforce  to  report  of  myself  and  my  condition — 
and  nothing  has  happened  to  make  that  process  any 
less  an  evil  thing.  It's  horrible  to  me  to  report 
darkly  and  dismally  —  and  yet  I  never  venture 
three  steps  in  the  opposite  direction  without  having 
the  poor  effrontery  flung  back  in  my  face  as  an  out- 
rage on  the  truth.  In  other  words,  to  report  favour- 
ably is  instantly — or  at  very  short  order — ^to  be 
hurled  back  on  the  couch  of  anguish — so  that  the 
only  thing  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  to  stay  my 
pen  rather  than  not  report  favourably.  You'U  say 
doubtless :  *T)amn  you,  why  report  at  all — if  you 
are  so  crassly  superstitious?  Answer  civilly  and 
prettily  and  punctually  when  a  lady  (and  'such  a 
lady,'  as  Browning  says!)  generously  and  k  deux 
reprises  writes  to  you — without  'dragging  in  Velas- 
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quez*  at  all."  Very  well  then,  I'll  try — tfaougfa  it 
was  after  all  pretty  well  poor  old  Velasquez  who 
came  back  three  evenings  .since  from  23  davs  in 
New  York,  and  at  21  East  lltli  St.,  of  which  the 
last  six  were  practically  spent  in  bed.  He  had  had 
a  verj'  fairly  HmirishiiiK  fortnight  in  that  kindest 
of  houiies  and  tenderest  of  cares  and  genialest  uf 
companies — and  then  repaid  it  all  by  making  him- 
self a  burden  and  a  ))ore.  I  got  n)y<«lf  out  of  the 
woy  as  s<K>n  as  possible — by  scrambling  b«ck  here; 
and  yet,  all  inconM-()ueiitly,  I  think  it  likely  I  shall 
return  there  In  March  to  iierfonn  the  same  evolu- 
tion. In  the  intervals  I  quite  take  notice — hut  at 
a  given  moment  ever>'thing  temporarily  goes.  I 
come  up  again  and  quite  well  up — as  how  can  I  not 
in  order  again  to  re-taste  Uie  bitter  cup '.  Hut  here 
I  am  "reporting  of  myself"  with  a  vengeance — 
forgive  me  if  it's  Uxt  dn:ary.  When  all's  said  and 
done  it  will  eventually — the  whole  case — become 
less  go.  Sleanwhilc,  ttH),  for  my  consolation,  I  have 
picked  up  lierc  and  there  wind-bortie  hrihe*.  of  a 
more  or  less  authentic  savour,  from  your  own  groan- 
ing board;  and  my  poor  old  imagination  does  me 
in  these  days  no  better  service  than  by  enabhng  me 
to  hover,  like  a  t<M)-participant  larbin.  behind  your 
Louis  XIV  chair  (if  it  isn't,  your  chair,  Lotus 
Quatorze,  at  least  your  larhin  takes  it  so. )  1  gather 
you've  been  able  to  drive  the  spiritcil  pen  wiUiout 
cataclysms.  ...  I  take  unutterable  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  two  or  three  months  hence  you'll 
probably  be  seated  on  the  high-piled  and  ffonr  book 
— in  the  magnificent  authority  of  the  position,  even 
as  Catherine  II  on  the  throne  of  the  C'zara.  ( For- 
^ve  the  implicatiana  of  the  comporisonl)  Work 
seemi  far  from  me  yet — though  perhaps  a  few 
inches  nearer.  A  report  even  reaches  me  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there's  a  possibility  of  your  deciding  .  .  . 
to  come  over  and  spend  the  summer  at  the  Mount, 
and  this  is  above  all  a  word  to  say  that  in  case  you 
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should  do  so  at  all  betimes  you  will  probably  still 
see  me  here;  as  though  I  have  taken  my  passage 
for  England  my  date  is  only  the  14th  June.  There- 
fore should  you  come  May  1st — well,  Porphyro 
grows  faint  1  I  yearn  over  this — since  if  you 
shouldn't  come  then  (and  yet  should  be  coming  at 
all,)  heaven  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again. 
There  are  enormous  reasons  for  my  staying  here 
till  then,  and  enormous  ones  against  my  staying 
longer. 

Such,  dearest  Edith,  is  my  meagre  budget — 
forgive  me  if  it  isn't  brighter  and  richer.  I  am  but 
just  pulling  through — ^and  I  am  doing  that,  but 
no  more,  and  so,  you  see,  have  no  wild  graces  or 
wavy  tendrils  left  over  for  the  image  I  project.  I 
shall  try  to  grow  some  again,  little  by  little ;  but  for 
the  present  am  as  ungamished  in  every  way  as  an 
aged  plucked  fowl  before  the  cook  has  dealt  with 
him.  May  the  great  Chef  see  his  way  to  serve  me 
up  to  you  some  day  in  some  better  sauce !  As  I  am, 
at  any  rate,  share  me  generously  with  your  I  am 
sure  not  infrequent  commensaux  .  .  .  and  ask 
them  to  make  the  best  of  me  (an'  they  love  me — 
as  I  love  them)  even  if  you  give  them  only  the 
drumsticks  and  keep  the  comparatively  tender, 
though  much  shriveUed,  if  once  mighty,  "pinion" 
for  yourself  ...  I  saw  no  one  of  the  least  "real 
fascination"  {excusez  du  peu  of  the  conception!) 
in  N.Y.-^but  the  place  relieved  and  beguiled  me — 
so  long  as  I  was  debout — ^and  Mary  Cadwal  and 
Beatrix  were  as  tenderest  nursing  mother  and 
bonniest  soeiur  de  lait  to  me  the  whole  day  long. 
I  really  think  I  shall  take — ^shall  risk — ^another  go 
of  it  before  long  again,  and  even  snatch  a  "bite" 
of  Washington  (Washington  pie,  as  we  used  to 
say,)  to  which  latter  the  dear  H.  Whites  have  most 
kindly  challenged  me.  Well,  such,  dearest  Edith, 
are  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  I  I  hang 
about  you,  however  inarticulately,  de  toutes  les 
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Torces  de  moo  £trc  and  am  always  your  fondly 
faiUiful  old 

Henbv  James. 


To  Mi**  Rhoda  Broughton. 

95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  hi  ass. 
Fcbmarj-  25th,  1911. 

Dear  Rhoda  Broughtmi. 

I  hate,  and  have  hated  all  along,  the  M- 
cuniulatiun  of  silence  and  darkness  in  the  once  so 
bright  and  animated  air  of  our  ancient  commerce — 
that  is  our  old  and  so  truly  valid  friendship;  and 
I  am  irresistibly  moved  to  strike  a  fresh  hght,  ai 
it  were,  and  sound  a  hearty  call — so  that  uie  un- 
canny spell  may  break  (working,  as  it  has  dime, 
so  mucli  by  my  own  fault,  or  my  great  infinnity.) 
I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  dear  Mary  Clarke, 
not  ovcrHowing  with  any  (lurticulnrly  blent  tidings, 
and  containing,  as  an  especial  nute  of  the  minor 
key,  an  allusion  to  your  apparently  aggravated 
state  of  health  and  rathtrr  captive  condition.  This 
has  caused  a  verj'  sharp  pang  in  my  battered  breast 
— for  steadily  battered  I  have  myself  been,  battered 
all  nmnd  and  altogether,  these  long  moiitlis  and 
mwiths  post:  even  if  not  to  the  (.-(Nnplete  extinction 
of  a  tender  sense  for  the  woes  of  others. 

...  I  tell  you  my  sorry  tale,  please  believe  mc, 
not  to  harrow  you  up  or  "work  upon"  you — under 
the  harrow  as  you  lUTe  yourself  been  so  cruelly 
condenuied  to  sit;  but  only  because  when  one  hu 
been  k>ng  useless  and  speechless  and  groceleas,  and 
when  one's  poor  powers  then  again  begin  to  reach 
out  for  exercise,  one  immensely  wanti  a  few  per- 
sons to  know  that  one  hasn't  been  basely  indifferent 
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or  unaware,  but  simply  gagged,  so  to  speak,  and 
laid  low — simply  helpless  and  reduced  to  naught. 
And  then  my  desire  has  been  great  to  talk  with 
you,  and  I  even  feel  that  I  am  doing  so  a  little 
through  this  pale  and  limping  substitute — ^and  such 
are  some  of  the  cheerful  points  I  should  infallibly 
have  made  had  I  been — or  were  I  just  now — face 
to  face  with  you.  Heaven  speed  the  day  for  some 
occasion  more  like  that  larger  and  braver  contact 
than  these  ineffectual  accents.  Such  are  the  pray- 
ers with  which  I  beguile  the  tedium  of  vast  wastes 
of  homesickness  here — ^where,  frankly,  the  sense  of 
aching  exile  attends  me  the  live-long  day,  and  re- 
sists even  the  dazzle  of  such  days  as  these  particular 
ones  happen  to  be — a  glory  of  golden  sunshine  and 
air  both  crisp  and  soft,  that  pours  itself  out  in  un- 
stinted floods  and  would  transfigure  and  embellish 
the  American  scene  to  my  jaundiced  eye  if  any- 
thing could.  But  better  fifty  years  of  fogland — 
where  indeed  I  have,  alas,  almost  had  my  fifty 
years  I  However,  count  on  me  to  at  least  try  to 
put  in  a  few  more. 

...  I  hear  from  Howard  Sturgis,  and  I  hear, 
that  is  have  heard  from  W.  E.  Norris ;  but  so  have 
you,  doubtless,  oftener  and  more  cheeringly  than 
I:  aU  such  communications  seem  to  me  today  in 
the  very  minor  key  indeed — ^in  which  respect  they 
match  my  own  (you  at  least  will  say  I)  But  I  don't 
dream  of  yoiur  "answering"  this — ^it  pretends  to  all 
the  piuity  of  absolutely  disinterested  affection.  I 
only  wish  I  could  fold  up  in  it  some  faint  reflection 
of  the  flood  of  golden  winter  sunshine,  some  breath 
of  the  still,  mild,  already  vernal  air  that  wraps  me 
about  here  (as  I  just  mentioned,)  while  I  write, 
and  reminds  me  that  grim  and  prim  Boston  is  after 
all  in  the  latitude  of  Rome — ^though  indeed  only 
to  mock  at  the  aching  impatience  of  your  all  faith- 
ful, forth-reaching  old  friend, 

Henby  James. 
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To  B.  G.  WeOM. 

95  In-ing  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
March  3rd,  1911. 

My  dear  Wells, 

I  seem  to  have  had  notice  from  my  houae- 
keeper  at  Hyc  that  you  have  very  kindly  sent  me  J 
there  a  copy  of  the  New  Mnchiavflli — whicli  sbeJ 
has  forlMiriie  to  forward  me  to  these  tariff-guarded  I 
shores;  in  o))edience  to  my  general  instructions.  | 
But  this  needn't  prevent  nic  from  tlianking  you 
for  Uic  generous  gift,  which  will  keep  company 
with  a  brave  row  of  other  such  valued  signs  of  your 
remembrance  at  Lamb  House;  thanking  you  all 
the  more  too  that  I  hadn't  waited  for  gift  or  guer- 
don to  fall  on  you  and  devour  you,  but  have  just 
lately  been   finding  the   American   issue   of  your 
wondrous  tKK>k  a  sufRcient  occasion  for  that,    lliua 
it  is  that  I  can't  rest  longer  till  I  make  you  some 
small  sign  at  \tisX  of  my  conscious  indebtedness. 

I  have  read  you  tlien,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you« 
with  an  intensified  sense  of  that  life  and  force  and 
temperament,  that  fulness  of  endownient  and  can- 
impudence  of  genius,  which  nuike«i  you  extraordi- 
nan,'  and  which  have  long  claimed  my  unstinted 
mlniiration:  you  being  for  me  so  much  the  most 
interesting  and  masterful  prose-painter  of  your 
Knglish  generation  (or  indeeil  of  your  generation 
unqualified )  that  I  see  you  hang  there  over  the  sub- 
jcct  scene  practically  all  alone;  a  far-flaring  even 
though  turbid  and  smoky  lamp,  projecting  the 
most  vivid  and  splendid  golden  splotches,  creating 
them  about  the  field — shining  scattered  innumer- 
able moraeb  of  a  huge  smashed  mirror.  I  seem  Ui 
feel  that  there  can  be  no  Wttcr  prtwf  of  your  great 
pift — The  NM.  makes  me  most  particularly  feci 
it— than  that  you  bedevil  and  coerce  to  the  extent 
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you  do  such  a  reader  and  victim  as  I  am,  I  mean 
one  so  engaged  on  the  side  of  ways  and  attempts 
to  which  yours  are  extremely  alien,  and  for  whom 
the  great  interest  of  the  art  we  practise  involves 
a  lot  of  considerations  and  preoccupations  over 
which  you  more  and  more  ride  roughshod  and 
triumphant — when  you  don't,  that  is,  with  a  strange 
and  brilliant  impunity  of  your  own,  leave  them  to 
one  side  altogether  (which  is  indeed  what  you  now 
apparently  incline  most  to  do.)  Your  big  feeling 
for  life,  your  capacity  for  chewing  up  the  thickness 
of  the  world  in  such  enormous  mouthf uls,  while  you 
fairly  slobber,  so  to  speak,  with  the  multitudinous 
taste — ^this  constitutes  for  me  a  rare  and  wonderful 
and  admirable  exhibition,  on  your  part,  in  itself, 
so  that  one  should  doubtless  frankly  ask  one's  self 
what  the  devil,  in  the  way  of  effect  and  evocation 
and  general  demonic  activity,  one  wants  more. 
Well,  I  am  willing  for  to-day  to  let  it  stand  at  that; 
the  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  or  the  first 
half,  is  so  alive  and  kicking — and  sprawling! — so 
vivid  and  rich  and  strong— above  all  so  amusing 
(in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,)  and  I  make  re- 
monstrance— for  I  do  remonstrate — ^bear  upon  the 
bad  service  you  have  done  your  cause  by  riding  so 
hard  again  that  accurst  autobiographic  form  which 
puts  a  premium  on  the  loose,  the  improvised,  the 
cheap  and  the  easy.  Save  in  the  fantastic  and  the 
romantic  (Copperfield,  Jane  Eyre,  that  charming 
thing  of  Stevenson's  with  the  bad  title — ^**Bad- 
napped"?)  it  has  no  authority,  no  persuasive  or 
convincing  force— its  grasp  of  reality  and  truth 
isn't  strong  and  disinterested.  R.  Crusoe,  e.g., 
isn't  a  novel  at  all.  There  is,  to  my  vision,  no 
authentic,  and  no  really  interesting  and  no  beauti- 
ful, report  of  things  on  the  novelist's,  the  painter's 
part  unless  a  particular  detachment  has  operated, 
unless  the  great  stewpot  or  crucible  of  the  imagina- 
tion, of  the  observant  and  recording  and  interpret- 
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ing  mind  in  short,  has  inten'ened  and  played  its 
part — and  this  detachment,  this  elieniical  tnuiunu- 
tation  for  the  aesthetic,  the  representational,  end 
is  terribly  wanting  in  autobiography  brought,  as 
the  horrible  phrase  is,  up  to  date.  That's  my  main 
"criticism"  on  the  \.M. — and  on  the  whole  ground 
there  would  be  a  hundred  things  more  to  say.  It's 
accurst  that  I  am  not  near  enough  to  you  to  say 
them  in  less  floundering  fashion  than  this — hut 
give  me  time  (I  return  to  England  in  June,  never 
again,  D.V.,  to  leave  it — surprise  Mr.  llcmington 
thereby  as  I  may!)  and  we  will  jaw  as  far  as  you 
will  keep  me  company.  Meanwhile  I  don't  mattt 
to  send  across  the  wintr>'  .sea  anytliing  but  my  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  Uie  inmicnse  impressionistic 
and  s|>eeidative  wealth  and  variety  of  your  IkkiW. 
Yours,  my  dear  Wells,  ever, 

Henkv  James. 

P.S,  I  think  the  exhihition  of  "Lore"  as  "Love** 
— functional  I^ve — always  suffers  from  a  certain 
inevitable  and  insurmountable  flat-footedncss  (for 
the  reader's  ner\cs  etc.;)  which  is  only  to  be  coun- 
terplotted bv  roundabout  arts — as  by  tracing  it 
through  indirectness  and  lt>rtuositics  of  applica- 
tion and  effect — to  keep  it  somehow  interesting  and 
Eroductive  (though  I  don't  mean  rrproductivel) 
lut  this  again  is  a  big  subject. 
P^^.  I  am  like  your  hero's  forsaken  wife:  I 
know  having  things  ( the  things  of  life,  history,  the 
wnrld)  onlv  as,  and  by  keeping  them.  So,  uul  ao 
onlv,  I  do  Lave  them  I 
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To  C.  E.  Wheeler. 

'^The  Outcry"  had  not  appeared  on  the  stage,  but 
was  shortly  to  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  narrative. 
The  following  refers  to  a  suggestion,  not  carried  further 
at  this  time,  that  the  play  might  be  performed  by  the 
Stage  Society. 

21  East  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York  City. 

April  9th,  1911. 
Dear  Christopher  Wheeler, 

I  am  not  back  in  England,  as  you  see,  and 
shall  not  be  till  toward  the  end  of  June.  I  have 
almost  recovered  from  the  very  compromised  state 
in  which  my  long  illness  of  last  year  left  me,  but 
not  absolutely  and  wholly.  I  am,  however,  in  a 
very  much  better  way,  and  the  rest  is  a  question  of 
more  or  less  further  patience  and  prudence.  About 
the  "Outcry,"  in  the  light  of  your  plan,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  moment  isn't  favourable  for  me  to  discuss 
or  decide.  I  have  made  a  disposition,  a  "literary 
use,"  of  that  work  (so  as  not  to  have  to  view  it  as 
merely  wasted  labour  on  the  one  hand  and  not 
sickeningly  to  hawk  it  about  on  the  other)  which 
isn't  propitious  to  any  other  present  dealing  with 
it — though  it  might  not  (in  fact  certainly  wouldn't) 
[be  unfavourable]  to  some  eventual  theatrical  life 
for  it.  Before  I  do  anything  else  I  must  first  see 
what  shall  come  of  the  application  I  have  made  of 
my  play.  This,  you  see,  is  a  practically  unhelpful 
answer  to  your  interesting  inquiry,  and  I  am  sorry 
the  actual  situation  so  limits  the  matter.  I  rejoice 
in  your  continued  interest  in  the  theatrical  question, 
and  I  dare  say  your  idea  as  to  a  repertory  eflFort  on 
the  lines  you  mention  is  a  thing  of  light  and  life. 
But  I  have  little  heart  or  judgment  left,  as  I  grow 
older,  for  the  mere  theatrical  mystery:  the  drama 
interests  me  as  much  as  ever,  but  I  see  the  theatre- 
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experiment  of  this,  that  or  the  other  suppoisctUy 
ctilishteiicd  kind  prove,  all  rcaind  me,  so  abysmally 
futile  and  fallacious  and  treacherous  that  1  am 
practically  quite  "off"  from  it  aiid  can  but  let  it 
pass.  Pardon  my  weary*  cynicism — and  try  me 
again  later.  Tlie  conditions — the  theatre-question 
generally — in  tins  countrj*  are  horritic  and  un»ipcak- 
oble — utter,  and  so  far  as  1  can  see  irreclaimable, 
barbariiun  reigns.  The  anomalous  fact  is  that  the 
theatre,  so  called,  can  flouriiih  in  barbarism,  but 
that  any  drama  worth  sjicaking  of  can  develop 
but  in  the  air  of  ctvilixation.  However,  keep  tigtit 
hold  of  your  clue  and  believe  roe  yours  ever, 

Uenby  James. 


t 


To  Dr.  J.  WUUam.  Whitt. 

95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mav  12th,  I9U. 
My  dear  J.  William, 

I  have  frtmi  far  Iiack  so  dragged  you,  and 
the  gentle  Letitia  even,  not  less,  through  the  deep 
dark  desperate  discipline  nf  my  unmatched  genius 
for  nut  being  quick  on  the  epistolary  trigger,  that, 
with  such  a  jtcrfection  of  schooling — quite  my  prixe 
pupils  and  little  show  |>crfomiers  in  shnrt — I  can 
be  certain  that  you  won't  so  much  as  have  turned 
a  hair  under  my  recent  prf>bablv  unsurpasaed  ex- 
hibitions of  it.  Nevertheless  I  shall  expect  you  to 
sit  up  and  look  bright  and  gratified  (even  quite  in- 
telligent— like  true  heads  of  the  class)  now  that  I 
do  write  and  reward  your  exemplary  patience  and 
beautiful  drilL  Yes,  dear  prize  pupils,  I  feci  I  can 
fully  depend  on  you  to  regard  the  present  as  a 
"regular  answer"  to  your  sweet  letter  from  Ber- 
muda; or  to  behave,  beautifully,  as  if  you  did — 
which  comes  to  the  sante  thing.    Above  all  I  can 
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trust  you  to  believe  that  if  your  discipline  has  been 
stiff,  tiiat  of  your  battered  and  tattered  old  discipli- 
narian himself  has  been  stiffer — ^incessant  and  un- 
interrupted and  really  not  leaving  him  a  moment's 
attention  for  anything  else.  He  is  still  very  limp 
and  bewildered  with  it  all — ^yet  with  a  gleam  of 
better  things  ahead,  that  after  his  dire  and  inter- 
minable ordeal,  and  though  the  gleam  has  but  just 
broken  out,  causes  him  to  turn  to  you  again  with 
that  fond  fidelity  which  enjoyed  its  liveliest  expres- 
sion, in  the  ancient  past,  on  the  day,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  when  we  had  such  an  affectionate  scuffle 
to  get  ahead  of  each  other  in  making  a  joyous  b(Hi- 
fire  of  Lamb  House  in  honour  of  your  so  acclaimed 
arrival  there :  Letitia  sitting  by,  with  her  impartial 
smile,  as  the  queen  of  beauty  at  a  Tournament. 
( She  will  remember  how  she  crowned  the  victor — 
I  modestly  forbear  to  name  him:  and  what  a  ruin- 
ously— to  him — ^genial  feu  de  joie  resulted  from 
the  expensive  application  of  my  brandished  torch. ) 
Well,  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  I  have  put  off  my 
sailing  by  the  Mauretania  of  June  14th — ^but  not 
alas  to  your  Olympic,  vessel  of  the  gods,  evi- 
dently, later  that  month.  I  have  shifted  to  the 
same  Mauretania  of  August  2nd — ^urgent  and  in- 
timate family  reasons  making  for  my  stop-over  till 
then.  So  when  I  see  you  in  England,  as  I  fondly 
count  on  doing  after  this  dismal  interlude,  it  wiU 
be  during  the  delightful  weeks  you  will  spend  there 
in  the  autumn,  when  all  your  athletic  laurels  have 
been  gathered,  all  your  high-class  hotels  checked 
off,  all  your  obedient  servants  (except  mel)  tipped, 
and  all  your  portentous  drafts  honoured.  Let  us 
plot  out  those  sweet  September  days  a  little  even 
now — let  me  at  least  dream  of  them  as  a  supreme 
test,  proof  and  consecration,  of  what  returning 
health  will  once  more  enable  me  to  stand.  I  am 
too  unutterably  glad  to  be  going  back  even  with 
a  further  delay — I  am  wasted  to  a  shadow  (even 
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tiiough  the  shadow  uf  a  still  formidahlc  mass)  by 
honiesicknesii  (for  the  home  I  once  had — before 
we  applitxl  the  match.  Vou  sec  the  \oss  for  you 
iionv— oy  the  way:  if  you  had  only  allowed  it  to 
stand!)  I  have  taken  places  in  the  Reform  Gal- 
lery "for  the  coronation  ' — and  won  them  by  ballot 
— for  the  second  procession :  and  now  palnKd  them 
off  on  two  of  my  female  victims — after  $uch  a 
quandurv  in  the  choice!  Apropos  of  coronations 
and  such-like,  won't  you,  when  ycHi  write,  very 
kindly  gi\e  me  some  news  of  the  dear  dashing 
Ahbcyx.  long  lost  to  sight  and  sound  of  mci*  It 
has  coinc  round  to  me  in  vague  ways  tliat  they  have 
at  last  actually  left  Morgan  Hall  for  some  oewly- 
acquireil  princely  estate:  do  you  know  where  and 
what  the  place  is?  A  gentle  word  on  this  bead 
would  iuunensely  aKiiiagc  my  curiosity.  \^Tiere- 
ever  and  whatever  it  is,  let  us  stay  there  together 
next  Septemberl  Vou  sec  therefore  how  practical 
my  demand  is.  Of  course  Ned  will  point  this 
coronation  too — while  his  hand  is  in.  And  oh  you 
should  be  here  now  to  share  a  holy  rage  with  me. 
.  .  .  Such  is  this  babyish  democracy. 

Ever  your  grand,  yet  attached  old  aristocrat, 
Henby  James. 


To  T.  BaOey  Sandfrt. 

Barack-MatifT  Farm. 
Salisbury',  Coon. 
May  27.  1911. 
My  dear  Bailey, 

It  greatly  touches  and  gratifies  me  to  bear 
from  you — even  though  I  have  to  inflict  on  you  the 
wound  of  a  small  announced  (positively  last)  post- 
ponement nf  niy  re-appeurancc.  I  hfx  to  think 
that  you  may  )>e  a  little  wounded— wanton  as  that 
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declaration  sounds;  for  it  gives  me  the  measure  of 
my  being  eared  for  in  poor  dear  old  distracted 
England — ^than  which  there  can  be  no  sweeter  or 
more  healing  sense  to  my  bruised  and  aching  and 
oh  so  nostalgic  soul.  ...  I  am  exceedingly  better 
in  health,  I  thank  the  "powers" — and  even  pre- 
sume to  figure  it  out  that  I  shall  next  slip  between 
the  soft  swing-doors  of  Athene  in  the  character  of 
a  confirmed  improver,  struggler  upward,  or  even 
bay-crowned  victor  over  ills.  Don't  lament  my 
small  procrastination — a  matter  of  only  six  weeks; 
for  I  shall  then  still  better  know  where  and  how 
I  am.  I  am  at  the  present  hour  (more  literally) 
staying  with  some  amiable  cousins,  of  the  more 
amiable  sex — supposedly  at  least  (my  supposition 
is  not  about  the  cousins,  but  about  the  sex) — ^in 
the  deep  warm  heart  of  "New  England  at  its 
best."  This  large  Connecticut  scenery  of  moun- 
tain and  broad  vale,  recurrent  great  lake  and 
splendid  river  (the  great  Connecticut  itself,  the 
Housatonic,  the  Farmington,)  all  embowered  with 
truly  prodigious  elms  and  maples,  is  very  noble 
and  charming  and  sympathetic,  and  made — on  its 
great  scale  of  extent — ^to  be  dealt  with  by  the  blest 
motor-car,  the  consolation  of  my  declining  years. 
This  luxury  I  am  charitably  much  treated  to,  and 
it  does  me  a  world  of  good.  The  enormous,  the 
unique  ubiquity  of  the  "auto"  here  suggests  many 
reflections — but  I  can't  go  into  these  now,  or  into 
any  branch  of  the  prodigious  economic  or  "soci- 
ological" side  of  this  unspeakable  and  amazing 
country;  I  must  keep  such  matters  to  regale  you 
withal  in  poor  dear  little  Lamb  House  garden; 
for  one  brick  of  the  old  battered  purple  wall  of 
which  I  would  give  at  this  instant  (home-sick 
quand  meme)  the  whole  bristling  state  of  Con- 
necticut. I  shall  "stay  about"  till  I  embark — ^that 
may  represent  to  you  my  temperamental  or  other 
gain.      However,    you    must    autobiographical^ 
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regale  me   not  a   bit  less  than   yours,   my   dear 
Bailey,  all  faithfully, 

Hknbv  Jauks. 


To  Sir  T.  II.  Warren, 

The  fnll«*rtnf{  k-ttcr  to  the  I*rriid«nt  of  MMgdalra  rcfen 
to  the  offer  of  Ml  honomrjr  degnir  nt  Oxford,  subxr- 
(juently  vouferred  in  1912. 

Salisburv.  Connecticut. 
May''20Ui,  I9I1. 

My  dear  President, 

I  was  mure  sorry  than  I  can  say  to  have 
to  cable  you  lust  evening  in  that  disabled  sense. 
1  had  some  time  ago  taken  niy  return  passage  to 
Knglaiid  for  June  1-lth,  but  mure  lately  the  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  was  so  good  as  to  invite  me  to 
receive  an  Honorary  Degree  at  tlicir  hands  on  the 
28th  of  that  month — the  same  ilay  as  your  En- 
caenia. Urgent  and  intimate  family  reasons  con- 
spired to  make  a  delay  advisable;  so  I  accepted 
the  Harvard  invitation  and  have  shifted  my  de- 
parture to  August  2nd. 

Behold  mc  thus  committed  to  Hanard — and 
unable  nrareover  at  this  season  4>f  the  multitu- 
dinous ( I  mean  of  the  rush  to  Europe )  to  get  a 
decent  berth  on  an  outward  ship  even  were  I  to 
try.  The  formal  document  from  the  University 
arrived  with  your  kind  letter — projKwing  to  me 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  jis  your  letter 
mentions;  and  tiuickcntd  my  great  regret  at  be- 
ing  Uius  perversely  prevented  from  emoracing  an 
occasion  the  appeal  of  which  I  might  so  have 
connected  with  your  l>encv»lcncc. 

I  should  feel  an  Oxford  degree  a  very  great 
honour  and  a  great  considerntion,  an<l  I  am  writ- 
ing of  course  to  the  Hcgistrar  of  the  I'niversity. 
I  rejoice  to  be  going  back  at   last   to  a  more 
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immediate — or  more  possible — sight  and  sound  of 
you  and  of  all  your  surrounding  amenities  and 
glories.  Yet  I  wish  too  I  could  open  to  you  for 
a  few  days  the  impression  of  the  things  about  me 
here;  in  the  warm,  the  very  warm,  heart  of  "New 
England  at  its  best,"  such  a  vast  abounding  Arcadia 
of  mountains  and  broad  vales  and  great  rivers 
and  large  lakes  and  white  villages  embowered  in 
prodigious  elms  and  maples.  It  is  extraordi- 
narily beautiful  and  graceful  and  idyUic — for 
America.  .  .  • 

I  am  very  sincerely  and  faithfully  and  grate- 
fully yours, 

Henby  James. 


To  Miss  Ellen  Emmet. 

Mrs.  George  Hunter  and  her  daughters  had  been  H.  J.'s 
hostesses  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  in  the  preceding  May. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Aug.  15th,  1911. 

Beloved  dearest  darling  Bay  I 

Your  so  beautifully  human  letter  of  Aug. 
1st  reaches  me  here  this  a.m.  through  Harry — ^who 
appears  to  have  picked  it  out  of  perdition  at  the 
Belmont  after  I  had  sailed  (at  peep  of  dawn)  on 
Aug.  2nd.  It  deeply  and  exquisitely  touches 
me — so  bowed  down  under  the  shame  of  my  long 
silence  to  all  your  House,  to  your  splendid  mother 
in  particular,  have  I  remained  ever  since  the  day 
I  brought  my  little  visit  to  you  to  a  heated  close — 
which  sounds  absurdly  as  if  I  had  left  you  in  a 
rage  after  a  violent  discussion.  But  you  will  know 
too  well  what  I  mean  and  how  the  appalling  sum- 
mer that  was  even  then  beginning  so  actively  to 
cook  for  us  could  only  prove  a  weU-nigh  fatal  dish 
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to  your  aged  aiid  infirm  undc.  1  nict  the  full  Torce 
of  this  awful  aud  uliuost  (to  the  inonieiit  I  sailed) 
unbroken  visitation  Just  after  leaving  you — and, 
frankly,  it  siini>ly  dL-moraliised  nic  and  flattened 
me  out.  Manners,  memories,  decencies,  all  alike 
fell  from  me  and  1  simply  lay  for  long  weelu  a 
senseless,  stricken,  perspirmg,  inennhiderate,  un- 
clothed mass.  1  expected  and  desired  nothing  but 
to  melt  utterly  away  —  and  could  mily  treat  my 
nearest  and  dearest  as  if  tlu-y  expecte<l  aj>d  desired 
no  more.  I  am  convinced  that  you  all  didn't  and 
that  you  noticed  not  at  all  Uiat  I  had  beconK  a 
most  ungracious  and  uncommunicative  recipient  of 
your  bounty.  I  lived  from  day  lu  day,  most  of 
the  time  in  my  bath,  and  please  tell  your  mother 
that  when  I  thtiught  of  you  it  was  to  say  to  myself, 
"oh,  they're  all  up  to  their  necks  together  in  their 
Foxhunter  spring,  and  it  would  be  ivally  indiscreet 
to  break  in  ujwn  tliem!"  That  is  how  I  do  trust 
vou  have  niainly  spent  your  time — though  in  your 
letter  you're  too  delicate  to  mention  it  I  was 
caught  as  in  two  or  three  firetraps — I  mean  places 
of  great  and  speeial  sulfering,  as  during  n  week 
at  the  terriik  Intervale.  \.H..  from  July  1st  to 
8th  or  so  (with  the  kind  Merrimans,  themselves 
Salamanders  who  served  me  nothing  but  hot  food 
and  expected  clothing;)  hut  I  fouiiij  a  blest  refuge 
betimes  with  my  kind  old  friend  George  James 
(widower  of  Lily  Lodge,)  at  the  tip  imd  of  the 
Nahant  pnimontor}-,  quite  out  at  sea,  where,  amid 
gardens  and  groves  and  on  a  vast  breezy  verandah, 
my  life  was  most  mercifully  saved  and  where  I 
stuck  {nut  till  the  very  eve  of  my  saiUng.  ...  I 
got  back  herr.  myself,  with  a  great  sense  that  it 
was,  quite  desperately,  high  time;  though,  alaa,  I 
came  upon  the  same  brassy  sky  and  red-hot  air 
here  as  I  left  Iwhind  ntc — it  has  been  as  formid* 
able  a  sumn>er  here  as  in  the  U.S.  Everything  is 
scorched  and  blighted^my  garden  a  thing  afanost 
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of  cinders.  There  has  been  no  rain  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  the  thermometer  is  mostly  at  90,  and  still 
it  goes  on.  (90  in  this  thick  English  air  is  like 
100  with  us. )  The  like  was  never  seen,  and  famine- 
threatening  strikes  (at  London  and  Liverpool 
docks,)  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  and  the 
smash  of  the  House  of  Lords  and,  as  many  people 
hold,  of  the  constitution,  complete  the  picture  of  a 
distracted  and  af9icted  country.  Nevertheless  I 
shouldn't  mind  it  so  much  if  we  could  only  have 
rain.  Then  I  think  all  troubles  would  end,  or 
mend — and  at  least  I  should  begin  to  find  myself 
again.  I  can't  do  so  yet,  and  am  waiting  to  see 
how  and  where  I  am. 

I  directed  Notman,  of  Boston,  to  send  you  a 
photograph  of  a  little  old — ever  so  ancient — am- 
brotype  lent  me  by  Lilla  Perry  to  have  copied — 
her  husband  T.  S.  P.  having  been  in  obscure  pos- 
session of  it  for  half  a  century.  It  wiU  at  least 
show  you  where  and  how  I  was  in  about  my  16th 
year.  I  strike  myself  as  such  a  sweet  little  thing 
that  I  want  you,  and  your  mother,  to  see  it  in  order 
to  believe  it — ^though  she  will  believe  it  more  easily 
than  you.  It  looks  even  a  great  deal  like  her  about 
that  time  too — ^we  were  always  thought  to  look  a 
little  alike.  .  .  .  My  journey  (voyage)  out  on  the 
big  smooth  swift  Mauretania  gave  me,  and  has  left 
me  with,  such  a  sense  as  of  a  few  hours'  pampered 
ferry,  making  a  mere  mouthful  of  the  waste  of 
waters,  that  I  kind  of  promise  myself  to  come  back 
"all  the  time."  I  had  never  been  so  blandly  just 
lifted  across.  Tell  your  mother  and  Rosina  and 
Leslie  that  I  just  cherish  and  adore  them  all.  I 
cling  to  the  memory  of  all  those  lovely  motor- 
hours;  tell  Leslie  in  particular  how  dear  I  hold 
the  remembrance  of  our  run  together  to  Stock- 
bridge  and  Emily  T.'s  that  wonderful  long  day. 
And  I  had  the  sweetest  passages  with  great  Ro- 
sina.   But  I  fold  you  all  together  in  my  arms,  with 
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Grcnrillc,  please,  well  in  the  thiek  of  it,  and  am, 
(larliiig  Bay,  your  most  faithfully  fond  old 

Uenby  Jahes. 


To  Howard  Sturgh. 

Laiiili  House,  Rye. 

August  I7th.  1011. 
Belovcfl  creature! 

Aii  if  1  hiuln't  mainly  spent  my  time  since 
my  return  here  (a  week  ago  yesterday)  in  writh- 
ing and  squirming  for  very  sbame  at  having  left 
your  several,  or  at  least  your  generously  two  w 
three  last,  exquisite  outpourings  unanswered.  But 
I  had  long  before  sailing  from  U-has,  dearest 
Howard,  and  especially  during  tlic  final  thn>es  and 
exhaustions,  been  utterly  overturned  by  the  savage 
heat  and  drought  of  a  xunmicr  that  had  set  in  furi- 
ously the  very  Inst  of  May,  going  crescendo  all 
that  time — and  of  which  I  am  finding  here  (so  far 
aa  the  sky  of  brass  and  the  earth  of  cinders  is  con- 
cerned) so  admirable  nn  imitation.  I  have  shown 
you  ofteu  enough,  I  think,  how  niucli  more  1  have 
m  me  of  the  polar  bear  than  of  the  salamamler — 
and  in  Hne,  at  tltc  time  I  last  heard  from  you,  pen, 
ink  and  paper  had  dropped  from  my  jwrspiring 
grasp  (though  while  in  the  grasp  Ihey  had  never 
felt  more  adhesively  stickv,)  and  I  had  l>ecome  a 
mere  prostrate,  panting,  liquefying  mass,  wailing 
to  be  removed.  I  xetu  removed — at  the  date  I 
mention — pressing  your  supreme  benediction  (in 
the  form  of  eight  sheets  of  lovely  "stampi'd  pa- 
per," as  they  say  in  the  U.S.)  to  my  heaving 
bosom;  hut  only  to  less  sustaining  and  refreshing 
conditioru  tlian  I  had  ho|)cd  for  here.  Ytu  wiU 
undrrstand  how  some  of  these— in  this  scorned  and 
cracked  and  blasterl  and  distroctwl  cnuntrj- — strike 
me;  and  perhaps  even  a  little  how  I  seem  to  my- 
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self  to  have  been  transferred  simply  from  one 
sizzling  grid-iron  to  another — at  a  time  when  my 
further  toleration  of  grid-irons  had  reached  its 
lowest  ebb.  Such  a  pile  of  waiting  letters  greeted 
me  here — ^most  of  them  pushing  in  with  an  in- 
decency of  clamoiu*  before  your  dear  delicate  sig- 
nal But  it  is  always  of  you,  dear  and  delicate 
and  supremely  interesting,  that  I  have  been  think- 
ing, and  here  is  just  a  poor  palpitating  stopgap  of 
a  reply.  Don't  take  it  amiss  of  my  wise  affection 
if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  going 
to  Scotland.  Go,  go,  and  stay  as  long  as  you  ever 
can — ^it's  the  sort  of  thing  exactly  that  will  do  you 
a  world  of  good.  I  am  to  go  there,  I  believe,  next 
month,  to  stay  four  or  five  days  with  John  Cad* 
walader — and  eke  with  Minnie  of  that  ilk  (or  more 
or  less,)  in  Forfarshire — but  that  will  probably  be 
lateish  in  the  month ;  and  before  I  go  you  will  have 
come  back  from  the  Eshers  and  I  have  returned 
from  a  visit  of  a  few  days  which  I  expect  to  embark 
upon  on  Saturday  next.  Then,  when  we  are  gath- 
ered in,  no  power  on  earth  wiD  prevent  me  from 
throwing  myself  on  your  bosom.  Forgive  mean- 
while the  vulgar  sufficiency  and  banality  of  my 
advice,  above,  as  to  what  will  "do  you  ^od" — 
loathsome  expression!  But  ode  grasps  m  one's 
haste  the  cheapest  current  coin.  I  commend  my- 
self strongly  to  the  gentlest  (no,  that's  not  the 
word — say  the  firmest  even  while  the  fairest)  of 
Williams,  and  am  yours,  dearest  Howard,  ever  so 
yearningly, 

Henby  James. 

P.S.  I  don't  know  of  course  in  the  least  what 
Esher's  "operation"  may  have  been — ^but  I  hope 
not  very  grave  and  that  he  is  coming  round  from 
it.  I  should  hke  to  be  very  kindly  remembered 
to  her — who  shines  to  me,  from  far  back,  in  so 
amiable  a  light.  •  .  . 
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To  Mrs.  WilUam  Jama. 

Hill,  Theydon  Maunt,  Epping. 
August  27tb.  1911. 
Dearest  Alice, 

I  want  to  write  you  while  I  am  here — and 
it  helps  me  (thus  putting  pen  to  paper  does)  to 
conjure  away  the  darkness  uf  tliis  black  anniver- 
sary—  just  a  little.  I  have  been  drt-a<ling  this 
day — as  I  have  heen  living  through  this  week,  as 
you  and  Pqj  wiU  ha%e  dune,  and  Ilill  nut  less, 
under  Uie  shadow  of  all  the  memories  and  pangs 
of  a  year  ago — but  there  is  a  strange  (strange 
aiougiil)  kind  of  weak  anodyne  of  association  m 
doing  so  here,  where  thanks  to  your  support  and 
unspeakable  charity,  utterly  and  entirely,  I  got 
sufljdently  letter  of  my  own  then  deadly  visita- 
tion of  misery  to  struggle  with  you  on  to  Nau- 
Iwim.  1  met  here  at  first  on  coming  down  ■ 
week — nine  da_VH — ago  (quite  fleeing  fntm  the  hot 
and  blighted  Rye)  the  assault  of  all  that  miserable 
and  yet  in  a  way  helpful  vision — but  have  since 
Iwen  very  glad  I  came,  just  as  I  am  glad  tlut 
you  voere  here  then — in  spite  of  everythmg.  .  .  . 
I  am  adding  day  to  day  ncrc,  as  you  sec — partly 
because  it  helps  to  tide  me  over  a  bad — not  phytH' 
colli/  bad — time,  and  partly  Iwcause  my  admirable 
and  more  than  ever  wonderful  hi>stcss  puts  it  ao  as 
a  favour  to  her  that  I  do,  ttiat  1  can  only  oblige 
her  in  memory  of  all  her  great  goodness  to  us — 
when  it  dut  make  such  a  ditTerence — of  May  1010. 
So  I  daresay  I  shall  stay  on  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
more  (I  don't  want  to  stir,  for  one  thing,  till  we 
have  had  some  relief  by  xctitrr.  It  has  now  rained 
in  some  places,  but  there  has  fallen  as  yet  no  drop 
here  or  hereabouts — and  the  earth  is  sickening  to 
behold.)  I  have  my  old  room — and  I  have  paid 
a  visit  to  yours — which  is  empty.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Swyn- 
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nerton  is  doing  an  historical  picture  for  a  decora- 
tive competition — ^the  embellishment  of  the  Chel- 
sea Town  Hall,  I  believe :  Queen  Elizabeth  taking 
refuge  (at  Chelsea)  under  an  oak  during  a  thun- 
der-storm, and  she  finds  the  great  oak  here  and 
Mrs.  Hunter,  in  a  wonderful  Tudor  dress  and 
headgear  and  red  wig,  to  be  admirably,  though  too 
beautifully,  the  Queen:  with  the  big  canvas  set  up, 
out  of  doors,  by  the  tree,  where  her  marvellous 
model  still  finds  time,  on  top  of  everything,  to 
pose,  hooped  and  rufiled  and  decorated,  and  in  a 
most  trying  queenly  position.  Mrs.  S.  is  also  do- 
ing— ^finishing — ^the  portrait  of  me  that  she  pushed 
on  so  last  year. 

•  •  •  But  goodbye,  dearest  Alice,  dearest  alL  I 
hope  yoiu*  Mother  is  with  you  and  that  Harry  has 
begun  to  take  his  holiday — ^bless  him.  I  bless  your 
Mother  too  and  send  her  my  affectionate  love. 
Goodbye,  dearest  Alice.    Your  all  faithful 

Henby. 


To  Mrs.  John  L,  Gardner. 

Hill,  Theydon  Mount,  Epping. 
September  8rd,  191  !• 

Dearest  Isabella  Gardner, 

Tes,  it  has  been  abominable,  my  silence 
since  I  last  heard  from  you — so  kindly  and  beauti- 
fully and  touchingly — during  those  few  last  flur- 
ried and  worried  days  before  I  left  America. 
They  were  very  difficult,  they  were  very  deadly 
days:  I  was  ill  with  the  heat  and  the  tension  and 
the  trouble,  and,  amid  all  the  things  to  be  done  for 
the  wind-up  of  a  year's  stay,  I  allowed  myself  to 
defer  the  great  pleasure  of  answering  you,  yet  the 
general  pain  of  taking  leave  of  you,  to  some  such 
supposedly  calmer  hour  as  this.  ...  I  fled  away 
from  my  little  south  coast  habitation  a  very  few 
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(lays  after  reaching  it — by  reason  of  the  briutsy  sky, 
the  shadelt'iM  f^larc  and  the  baked  and  barren  earth,! 
and  look  refuge  aniong  these  supposMxIIy  Jci 
shades — yet  where  also  all  siinuiier  no  droji  of  r; 
has  fallen.  There  is  less  of  a  glare  ne\'erthck 
and  more  of  the  cooling  motor-ear,  and  a  verj*  vj 
and  beautiful  old  Wilhain  and  Mar>'  (and  older) 
house  of  a  very  interesting  and  deUghtful  chanu> 
ter,  wbidi  has  lately  eouie  into  po»sc»i<ni  of  an 
adniirable  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Charles  Ilutttcr, 
who  tells  mc  that  she  happily  knows  you  and  that 
you  were  ver^'  kind  and  helpful  to  her  during  a 
short  visit  she  made  a  few  (or  several)  years  ago 
to  America.  It  is  a  splendid  old  house  —  and 
though,  in  the  midst  of  Epping  Forest,  it  is  but  a 
ninety  minutes'  motor-ricfc  from  Ij<mdan,  it's  as 
sequestered  and  woodlanded  as  if  it  were  mueli 
dcei>cr  in  the  eountrj'.  And  there  arc  innumerable 
utlter  uiteresting  old  places  about,  and  such  old* 
world  mM>k.s  and  comers  and  felicities  a.s  make  one 
feel  (in  the  thick  of  revolution)  that  anything  that 
"happens" — happens  disturbingly — to  this  wonder- 
ful little  attaching  old  England,  the  ripest  fruit 
of  time,  ean  oaly  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 
Even  the  North  Shore  and  its  rieh  wild  beauty 
fades  by  comparison — even  East  Gloucester  and 
Cecilia's  clamorous  little  bower  make  a  less  ex- 
quisite liannoiiy.  Nevertheless,  I  think  tenderly 
even  of  that  bustling  desert  now — such  is  the  magic 
of  fond  association.  George  James's  shelter  of  me 
in  his  seaward  fastness  during  those  else  insuffer-  I 
able  weeks  was  a  mercy  I  can  never  forget,  and  j 
my  beautiful  day  with  you  from  Lynn  on  and  tm. 
to  the  lovely  climax  above-mentioned,  is  a  ehenshed  I 
treasure  of  memory.  I  water  this  last  sweet  with- 
ered flower  in  particular  with  tears  of  regret — 
we  mightn't  have  ho^l  more  of  them.  I  nope  ] 
month  ttf  Aumtst  has  gone  gently  and  reasonably 
and  that  you  nave  continued  to  be  able  to  put  it  im  1 
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by  the  sea.  I  found  the  salt  breath  of  that  element 
gave  the  only  savour — or  the  main  one — that  my 
consciousness  knew  at  those  bad  times;  and  if  you 
cultivated  it  duly  and  cultivated  sweet  peace,  into 
the  bargain,  as  hard  as  ever  you  could,  I'll  engage 
that  you're  better  now — and  will  continue  so  if 
you'll  only  really  take  your  unassailable  stand  on 
sweet  peace.  You  will  find  in  the  depth  of  your 
admirable  nature  more  genius  and  vocation  for  it 
than  you  have  ever  let  yoiu-self  find  out — ^and  I 
hereby  give  you  my  blessing  on  your  now  splendid 
exploitation  of  that  hitherto  least  attended-to  of 
yoiu*  many  gardens.  Become  rich  in  indiflFerence — 
to  almost  everything  but  your  fondly  faithful  old 

Henbt  James. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

By  "Her"  is  meant  Mrs.  Wharton's  motor,  always 
referred  to  by  the  chauffeur  as  "she.** 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Sept.  27th,  1911. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Alas  it  is  not  possible — ^it  is  not  even  for 
a  moment  thinkable.  I  returned,  practically,  but 
last  night  to  my  long-abandoned  home,  where  every 
earthly  consideration,  and  every  desire  of  my  heart, 
conspires  now  to  fix  me  in  some  sort  of  recovered 
peace  and  stability;  I  cling  to  its  very  doorposts, 
for  which  I  have  yearned  for  long  months,  and  the 
idea  of  going  forth  again  on  new  and  distant  and 
expensive  adventure  fills  me  with — let  me  frankly 
say — absolute  terror  and  dismay — the  desire,  the 
frantic  impulse  of  scared  childhood,  to  plunge  my 
head  under  the  bedclothes  and  burrow  there,  not 
to  "let  it  (i.e.  Herl)  get  me  I"  In  fine  I  want  as 
little  to  renew  the  junketings  and  squanderings  of 
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exile — time,  priceless  tiiitc-squanderings  as  tbey 
arc  for  me  now — as  I  want  devoutly  much  to  do 
something  very  different,  to  which  I  must  begin 
immediately  to  address  myself — and  even  if  my 
desire  were  intense  indeed  there  would  be  groos 
difficulties  for  me  to  overcome.  Hut  enough — don't 
let  me  pile  up  the  agony  of  the  ungracious — as  any 
failure  of  response  to  a  magnificent  invitation  can 
only  be.^  Let  me  simplv  gape  all  admiringly,  from 
a  distance,  at  the  splcndimr  of  your  ovrn  spirit^gd 
general  resources — or  rather  let  inej  list  simply 
stay  my  |)en  and  hide  xuy.  head  (un^r  the'ted- 
clothcs  before -nieritione<i.)  My  finest  deepest 
sense  of  the  general  matter  is  that  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  my  future  (in  which  I  sec  myself  rcviring 
again  to  certain  tilings,  ver>'  definite  things,  that 
I  want  to  do)  absolutely  lays  an  interdict  (to 
which  I  oh  so  fondly  bowl)  on  my  evrr  leaving 
these  shores  again.  And  I  have  no  scruple  of  say- 
ing this  to  you— your  beautiful  genius  Iwing  so  for 
great  globe-adventures  and  putting  girdles  round 
the  earth.  Mine  is,  incomparably,  fnr  brooding  like 
the  Hen,  whom  1  differ  fmm  but  by  a  syllable  in 
desi^fnation ;  and  »ee  how  little  I  personally  lose  by 
it,  since  your  putting  on  girdles  so  quite  inevitably 
inTolves  your  passing  at  a  given  moment  where 
I  can  reach  fortli  and  grab  you  a  little.  Don't 
despise  me  for  a  spiritless  worm,  only  Uvrez'ivmt-v 
yourself  .  .  .  with  all  pride  and  power,  and  unnm 
the  rich  record  later  to  your  so  inevitably  deprived 
(though  HO  liasely  resigned)  and  always  so  faith- 
fully fond  old 

Hmnv  Jamm. 


I 
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To  Mrs.  Wilfred  Sheridan. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Oct  2nd,  1911. 
Dear  incomparable  Child  I 

What  is  one  to  do,  how  is  yom*  poor  old 
battered  and  tattered  ex  -  neighbom*  above  all  to 
demean  himself  in  the  glittering  presence  of  such 
a  letter?  Yes,  I  have — ^through  the  force  of  dire 
accidents — ^treated  you  to  the  most  confused  and 
aching  void  that  could  pretend  to  pass  for  the  mere 
ghost  of  conversability,  and  yet  you  shine  upon  me 
still  with  yoiu*  own  sole  light — ^the  absolute  dazzle 
of  which  very  naturally  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 
You  are  a  monster— or  almost  1— of  magnanimity, 
as  well  as  beauty  and  ability  and  (above  all,  clear- 
ly) of  felicity,  and  there  is  nothing  for  me,  I  quite 
recognise,  but  to  collapse  and  grovel.  Behold  me 
before  you  worm-like  therefore  —  a  pretty  pon- 
derous worm^  but  still  capable  of  the  quiver  of 
sensibility  and  quite  inoflFensively  transportable — 
whether  by  motor-car  or  train,  or  the  local,  frugal 
fly.  There  is  an  almost  incredible  kindness  for  me 
in  yoiu*  and  Wilfred's  being  prepared  literally  to 
harbour  and  nourish,  to  exhibit  on  your  bright 
scene,  publicly  and  all  incongruously,  so  aged  and 
dingy  a  parasite;  but  a  real  big  breezy  happiness 
sometimes  begets,  I  know,  a  regular  wantonness 
of  charity,  a  fond  extravagance  of  altruism,  and  I 
surrender  myself  to  the  wild  experiment  with  the 
very  most  pious  hope  that  you  won't  repent  of  it. 
You  shall  not  at  any  point,  I  promise  you,  if  the 
eflFort  on  my  part  decently  to  grace  the  splendid 
situation  can  possibly  stave  it  oflF.  I  wiU  bravely 
come  then  on  Friday  27th — arriving,  in  the  after- 
noon, by  any  conveyance  that  you  are  so  good  as 
to  instruct  me  to  adopt.  And  even  as  the  earth- 
worm might  aspire — occasion  offering — ^to  mate 
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with  the  silkworoi,  I  will  gladly  airanfce  with  ilcar 
glossy  Howard  to  present  myself  if  possible  in  Am 
company.  1  rejoice  in  your  olferinjt  nic  that  dicr- 
ished  eonipnny,  Uicre  is  a  rare  felicity  in  it:  fur 
Howard  i^  tlie  person  in  all  tiie  world  who  is  kind- 
est to  me  next  after  j/ou.  1  shall  rejoice  to  see  WU- 
fred  again,  and  be  particularly  delighted  to  sec 
him  as  my  host;  our  nequaintance  began  a  long 
time  ago,  nut  seemed  till  now  to  have  lM.i*n  blightetl 
by  adversity.  This  splendidly  makes  up — and  all 
the  gofxl  1  thought  of  him  is  confirmed  for  mc  by 
his  thiiikiiig  so  much  good  of  you.  It  will  thrill  me 
likewise  to  see  your  bower  of  bliss — a  fealcr  Burg 
in  a  distracted  world  just  now,  and  where  I  pray 
that  good  understandings  shall  ever  hold  their  own. 
It  mustn't  be  difficult  to  be  happy  with  you  and 
by  you,  dear  Clare,  and  vou  will  see  how  1.  for  my 
permitted  part,  shall  pull  it  off.  I  was  lately  very 
happy  in  Scotland — happy  for  me,  and  for  Scot- 
land!— and  it  must  have  been  something  to  do  with 
llie  fact  that  (I  being  in  Forfarshire)  you  were, 
or  were  even  about  to  be,  though  unknown  to  mc, 
in  the  neighbouring  county.  This  ereatcti  an  at- 
mosphere— over  and  above  the  iKiiuiy  Scotch;  I 
kind  of  sniffed  your  great  geniality — front  afar;  so 
vou  sec  tlie  kind  of  gtxxl  you  can't  help  doing  me. 
It's  rapture  to  think  that  you'll  do  me  yet  more — 
at  closer  quarters,  and  I  am  yours,  my  dear  Clare, 
all  afTcctioaately, 

U£2fEY   JaHXI. 


k 
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To  Miss  Alice  Bun/neUs. 

H.  J.'s  nephew  William,  his  brother's  second  son,  had 
just  become  engaged  to  Miss  Runnells. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Oct  4th,  1911. 
My  very  dear  Niece, 

I  must  tell  you  at  once  all  the  pleasure  your 
beautiful  and  generous  letter  of  the  23rd  Septem- 
ber has  given  me.  It's  a  genuine  joy  to  have  from 
you  so  straight  the  delightful  truth  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  talking 
to  me  with  an  exquisite  young  confidence  and  treat- 
ing me  as  the  fond  and  faithful  and  intensely  par- 
ticipating old  uncle  that  I  want  to  be.  It  makes 
me  feel — all  you  say — ^how  right  IVe  been  to  be 
glad,  and  how  righter  still  I  shall  be  to  be  myself 
confident.  How  shall  I  tell  you  in  return  what 
an  interest  I  am  going  to  take  in  you — ^and  how  I 
want  you  to  multiply  for  me  the  occasions  of  show- 
ing it?  You  see  I  take  the  greatest  and  tenderest 
interest  in  Bill — and  you  and  I  feel  then  exactly 
together  about  that.  We  shall  do — always  more 
or  less  together! — everything  we  can  think  of  to 
help  him  and  back  him  up,  and  we  shall  find  noth- 
ing more  interesting  and  more  paying.  I  expect 
somehow  or  other  to  see  a  great  deal  of  him — ^and 
of  you;  and  count  on  you  to  bring  him  out  to  me 
on  the  very  first  pretext,  and  on  him  to  bring  you. 
He  is  splendidly  serious  and  entier;  it's  a  great 
thing  to  be  as  entier  as  that.  And  he  has  great 
ability,  great  possibilities,  which  will  take,  and  so 
much  reward,  all  the  bringing  out  and  wooing  forth 
and  caring  and  looking  out  for  that  we  can  give 
them — as  faith  and  affection  can  do  these  things; 
though  of  a  certainty  they  would  go  their  ovm  way 
in  spite  of  us — ^the  fiiie  powers  would — if,  unluckily 
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far  us,  they  didn't  appeal  to  us.  I  like  to  think  of 
yau  working  out  your  ideas — planning  all  those 
possibilities  logtthcr — in  the  wondrous  Chocorua 
October  —  where  I  hope  you  are  staying  to  the 
end — and  even  if  intensity  at  the  studio  naturally 
suffers  for  the  time  it  lias  only  fallen  hock  a  littk 
to  gather  again  for  the  spring.  I  mean  in  par- 
ticular the  intensity  of  which  you  were  the  subject 
and  centre,  and  which  must  have  at  first  been  some- 
what hampered  by  its  own  very  excess.  Bill's  oidy 
danger  is  in  his  tendency  to  be  intensely  intense — 
which  is  a  bit  of  a  waste;  if  one  U  intense  (and  it's 
the  only  thing  for  an  artist  to  be)  one  should  be 
economically,  that  is  carelessly  and  ejTiically  so:  io 
that  way  one  limits  the  contlitions  and  tangles  of 
one's  problem.  But  don't  give  Bill  this  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  way  you  and  I  are  going  to  pull  him 
thnnigh;  we  shall  do  much  better  yet — only  it's 
past,  far  past,  midnight  and  the  deep  hush  of  the 
Uttle  old  sleeping  town  suggests  bed-time  rather 
as  the  great  question  for  the  moment.  I  have  come 
hack  to  this  admirable  small  corner  with  great  joy 
and  profit — and  oh.  dear  Alice,  how  earnestly  you 
arc  awaited  here  at  some  not  really  distant  hour 
by  your  affectionate  old  uncle, 

Henby  Jaaies. 


To  Mra.  Frederic  Harrison. 

The  "■mttll   fictlun"  M-nt   to  Mn.   lUmMin  vu  Ttt* 
Outers. 

Reform  Club,  PaU  Mail.  S.W. 
Oct.  19.  19H. 
Dear  Mrs.  Harrison, 

I  am  more  touched  than  I  can  say  by  your 
gentle  and  generous  acknowledgment  of  the  poor 
little  sign  of  cfintrition  and  a[>olog\-  (in  the  stMpe 
of  a  slight  offered  beguilcment)  Uiat  referred  to 
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my  graceless  silence  after  the  receipt  of  a  beautiful 
word  of  sympathy  in  a  great  sorrow  months  and 
months  ago — I  am  ashamed  to  remind  you  of  how 
many  I  You  now  heap  coals  of  fire,  as  the  phrase 
is,  on  my  head — ^and  I  can  scarcely  bear  it,  for  the 
pure  crushing  sense  of  your  goodness.  I  was  in 
truth,  at  the  time  of  your  other  letter,  deeply  sub- 
merg^-at  once  horribly  bereft  and  very  ill  physi- 
caUy,  but  I  was  reaUy  almost  as  much  touched  by 
the  kindness  of  which  yours  was  a  part  as  I  was 
either.  Only  I  was  unable  to  do  anything  at  the 
time  in  the  way  of  recognition — at  the  time  or  for 
a  long  while  afterwards;  and  when  at  last  I  did 
begin  to  emerge  — after  a  very  difficult  year  in 
America  which  came  to  an  end  only  two  months 
ago,  my  very  indebtednesses  were  paralysing — ^my 
long  silence  required,  to  my  sore  sense,  so  much 
explanation.  However,  I  have  little  by  little 
explained— to  some  friends;  though  I  think  not  to 
those  I  count  as  closest — for  such,  one  feels,  are 
the  best  comprehenders,  without  one's  having  to  tell 
too  much. 

I  am  in  tovm,  you  see — not  at  Rye,  having  gone 
back  there  definitely,  three  weeks  ago,  to  the  ques- 
tionable experiment  of  taking  up  my  abode  tiiere 
for  the  season  to  come.  The  experiment  broke 
dovm — I  can  no  longer  stand  the  solitude  and  con- 
finement, the  immobiUsation,  of  that  contracted 
comer  in  these  shortening  and  darkening  weeks 
and  months.  These  things  have  the  worst  effect 
upon  me — ^and  I  fled  to  London  pavements,  lamp- 
lights, shop  fronts,  taxi's^— and  friends;  amid  aU  of 
which  I  have  recovered  my  equilibrium  excellently, 
and  shall  do  so  still  more.  It  means  definitely  for 
me  no  more  winters  at  rueful  Rye — only  summers, 
though  I  hope  plenty  of  them.  I  go  down  there, 
however,  for  bits,  to  keep  my  smaU  household  to- 
gether— I  can't  yet,  or  till  I  arrange  some  frugal 
footing,  bring  it  up  here;  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
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to  profit  by  one  of  those  occasions  to  seek  vour 
bospitalitv  in  a  neighbourly  way  fur  a  couple  of 
nights,  i  shall  be  eaj^er  for  this,  and  will  com- 
municate with  you  as  soon  as  the  opportunity* 
sccnis  to  gliimncr.  Please  express  to  Frederic 
Harrison  my  hearty  participation,  by  s\-mpathy 
and  sense,  in  all  the  fine  things  that  arc  now  so 
handsomely  happening  to  him;  he  is  a  splendid 
example  and  incitement  (caritemcnt  in  fact)  for 
those  climbing  the  great  hill — the  hill  of  the  long 
faith  and  the  stout  staff — just  after  him,  and  who 
see  him  so  little  spent  and  .so  erect  against  tiie  sky 
at  the  lop.  We  see  you  xvith  him.  dear  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, making  scarcely  less  brave  a  figure — at  least 
to  your  very  faithful  old  friend, 

Hknbv  Jabaks. 

P.S.    I  have  it  at  heart  to  mention  that  my  small 
fiction  was  written  two  years  ago — in  1909. 


To  Mum  Theodora  Boaanquet, 

On  this  appeal  Miu  Bosanquct,  H.  J.'t 
wcund  roonu  for  him  in  Lairrrnce  Str««t,  CbHtca. 

WS  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
October  27th,  1911. 
Dear  Miss  Bosanquet, 

Oh  if  you  amid  only  have  the  real  right 
thing  to  miraculously  propose  to  me,  you  and  Misa 
Rradley,  when  I  ."ice  ytni  on  Tucsilay  at  4.301  For 
you  see,  by  this  Ixtlting  in  horror  and  loathing  (but 
don't  repeat  those  cxprrssi<in.sl)  fn»ni  Rye  for  the 
winter,  my  situation  smtdcnly  liccomcH  <iprcinl  and 
difilcull;  and  largely  through  this,  tliat  having  g»it 
hack  to  Work  and  tn  a  very  partictdar  job.  the  nceil 
of  expressing  myself,  of  pushing  it  on,  on  the  old 
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Remingtonese  terms,  grows  daily  stronger  within 
me.  But  I  haven't  a  seat  and  temple  for  the  Rem- 
ington and  its  priestess — can't  have  here  at  this 
club,  and  on  the  other  hand  can't  now  organize  a 
permanent  or  regular  and  continuous  footing  for 
the  London  winter,  which  means  something  un- 
furnished  and  taking  {wasting,  now)  time  and 
thought.  I  want  a  small,  very  cheap  and  very 
clean  furnished  flat  or  trio  of  rooms  etc.  (like  the 
one  we  talked  of  under  the  King's  Cross  delusion — 
only  better  and  with  some,  a  very  few,  tables  and 
chairs  and  fireplaces,)  that  I  could  hire  for  2  or 
3 — 3  or  4 — months  to  drive  ahead  my  job  in — the 
Remington  priestess  and  I  converging  and  meet- 
ing there  morning  by  morning — and  it  being 
preferably  nearer  to  her  than  to  me;  though  near 
tubes  and  things  for  both  of  us  I  I  must  keep  oa 
this  place  for  food  and  bed  etc. — I  have  it  by  the 
year — till  I  really  have  something  else  by  the  year 
— for  winter  piu*poses  —  to  supersede  it  (Lamb 
House  abides,  for  long  summers. )  Yoiu*  researches 
can  have  only  been  for  the  ttnfumished — ^but  look, 
think,  invent  \  Two  or  three  decent  little  tabled 
and  chaired  and  lighted  rooms  would  do.  I  catch 
a  train  till  Monday,  probably  late.  But  on  Tues- 
day 1 

Yours  ever, 

Henbt  James. 


To  Mrs.  WiUiam  James. 

The  book  on  which  H.  J.  was  now  at  work  was  A 
Small  Boy  and  Others. 

The  Athenaeum,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Nov.  13th,  1911. 
Dearest  Alice, 

I  must  bless  you  on  the  spot  for  your  dear 
letter  of  the  22nd — continued  on  tiie  31st.    I  clutch 
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so  at  cTcrj-thinjf  that  cimcfrns  and  rmoimtcs  from 
you  all  that  I  kind  of  pine  for  the  need  of  it  all  the 
while — or  at  any  rate  am  immensely  and  iHisitively 
(lettered  by  every  scrap  of  the  dear  old  Linrary  life 
that  you  can  manage  to  waft  over  to  me.  ...  I 
find,  naturally,  that  I  can  think  of  you  all,  and 
mingle  with  you  so.  ever  so  much  more  vividly  than 
I  could  of  old — throuffh  tlic  effect  of  all  those 
weeks  and  months  of  last  year — which  have  bad  at 
any  rate  that  happy  result,  that  I  have  the  con- 
•rtant  image  of  your  days  and  doings.  Vou  must 
think  now  very  cheerfully  and  relievcdiy  of  mine — 
because  distinctly,  yes,  dear  brave  old  London  is 
working  nij*  cure.  The  condition*  here  were  what 
I  Deeded  all  the  while  tliat  I  wax  so  far  away  fnxn 
than — I  mean  because  they  are  of  the  kind  ma- 
terially best  addressed  to  helping  me  to  work  my 
way  back  to  an  efjuilibrium.  ...  I  •dull  sec  how 
it  works— from  10.30  to  1.30  each  day— and  let 
you  hear  more;  but  it  represents  the  yearning  effoK 
really  to  get,  more  surely  and  swiftly  now,  up  to 
my  neck  into  the  book  alnxit  Willtani  and  the  rest 
of  us.  I  have  written  to  Harrj'  to  a.sk  him  for  cer- 
tain of  the  young,  youthful  letters  (copies  of 
tJiem)  wlucfa  I  didn't  bring  away  with  me — on  the 
other  hand  I  ha^e  found  some  six  or  eirfit  veri,* 
precious  ones  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  Father's 
that  I  have  with  me  (thrust  into  Father's  envel- 
opes etc.)  Of  Father's,  ala-s,  very  few  are  useable; 
they  are  so  intensely  domestic,  private  and  per- 
sonal. 

Ncvember  i9th.  I  find  with  horror,  dearest 
Alice,  that  I  have  inadvertently  left  this  all  these 
days  in  my  portfolio  (intrmiptcd  where  I  broke  off 
above.)  under  the  impression  tliat  I  had  finished 
and  posted  it.  This  is  (Ircadful,  ami  [  am  afraid 
shows  how  the  beneficent  Lnndnn.  for  all  its  hencfi- 
cenoe,  does  interpose,  invade  and  distract,  giving 
one  too  many  things  to  do  and  to  hear  in  mind  at 
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once.  What  sickened  me  is  that  I  have  thus  kept 
my  letter  over  a  whole  wasted  week — so  far  as  being 
in  touch  with  you  all  is  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand  this  lapse  of  time  enables  me  blessedly  to  con- 
firm, in  the  light  of  further  experience,  whatever 
of  good  and  hopeful  the  beginning  of  the  present 
states  to  you.  •  .  • 

In  the  third  place  a  most  valued  letter  from 
Harry  has  come,  accompanying  a  packet  of  more 
of  William's  letters  typed,  for  which  I  heartily 
thank  him,  and  promising  me  some  others  yet.  I 
am  writing  to  him  in  a  very  few  days,  and  wiU  then 
teU  him  how  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  him  about 
the  kind  of  use  to  be  made  by  me  of  all  these  early 
things,  the  kind  of  setting  they  must  have,  the 
kind  of  encompassment  that  the  book,  as  my  book» 
my  play  of  reminiscence  and  almost  of  brotherly 
autobiography,  and. filial  autobiography  not  less, 
must  enshrine  them  in.  The  book  I  see  and  feel 
will  be  difficult  and  unprecedented  and  perilous— 
but  if  I  bring  it  off  it  will  be  exquisite  and  unique ; 
bring  it  off  as  I  inwardly  project  it  and  oh  so 
devoutly  desire  it.  I  greatly  regret  only,  also, 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  letters  from  Alice. 
She  clearly  destroyed  after  Father's  death  aU  the 
letters  she  had  written  to  them — ^him  and  Mother — 
in  absence,  and  this  was  natural  enough.  But  it 
leaves  a  perfect  blank — ^though  there  are  on  the 
other  hand  all  my  own  intimate  memories.  Could 
you  see — ask — ^if  Fanny  Morse  has  kept  any?  that 
is  just  possible.  She  wrote  after  all  so  little.  I 
marvel  that  I  have  none — dining  the  Cambridge 
years.  But  she  was  so  ill  that  writing  was  rare  for 
her — very  rare.  However,  I  must  end  this.  I  hope 
the  Irving  St.  winter  wears  a  friendly  face  for  you. 
I  think  so  gratefully  and  kindly  now  of  the  little 
chintzy  parlour — ^blest  refuge.  I  re-embrace  dear- 
est Peg  and  I  do  so  want  some  demonstration  of 
what  Aleck  is  doing.    It's  a  pang  to  hear  from  you 
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that  he  "isn't  so  well  physically."  What  docs  that 
sadly  nieai)  (  I  send  him  all  my  love  and  to  your 
mother.    Ever  your 

Henbv. 


To  Mrs.  JVharton, 

Reform  Chib.  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
Kov.  19th,  101 1. 
Dearest  Edith, 

There  arc  scarce  dcjfrecs  of  difference  in  my 
constant  need  of  lieariiiK  from  you,  yet  when  that 
felicity  comes  it  manages  each  time  to  seem  pre- 
eminent and  to  ha%'e  a.<>!iuagrtl  an  exceptional  htm- 
t^r.  The  pleasure  and  relief,  at  any  rale,  three 
days  since,  were  of  the  rarest  quality' — and  it's  al- 
ways least  discouraging  ( for  the  exchange  of  setiti- 
ments)  to  know  that  vour  wings  are  for  the  moment 
folded  and  your  field  a  hit  deliniitMl.  I  knew  you 
were  back  in  Paris  as  an  informer  passing  hereby 
on  his  way  thence  again  to  N.Y.  had  seen  ynii  din- 
ing at  the  Ritz  en  nonibrcuse  compagnic,  "hxiklng 
awfully  handsome  and  stunningly  dn:sse<l."  And 
Mar)'  Hunter  cesjours-ci  had  given  me  earlier  and 
more  exotic  news  of  vou,  yet  coloured  with  a  great 
vividness  of  sympathy  and  admiration.  .  .  .  But 
I  feel  that  it  takes  a  hard  assurance  to  speak  to 
you  of  "arriving"  anywhere — as  that  implies  start- 
ing and  continuing,  and  before  vour  great  hen>tc 
rushes  and  revolutions  I  can  only  gape  and  .'dgh 
and  sink  hack.  It  requires  an  association  of  ease — 
with  the  whole  heniic  question  {of  the  *'up  and 
doing"  state) — which  I  don't  possess,  to  presume 
to  suggestionise  on  tlw  subject  of  a  new  advent. 
Greatwill  be  the  glory  and  joy,  and  the  rushing  to 
ami  fro,  when  the  wide  wings  are  aide,  mar^'cllously, 
to  show  us  s}-niptonLS  of  spreatling  again — and  here 
I  am  (mainly  here  this  winter)  to  thrill  with  the 
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first  announcement.  London  is  better  for  me,  dur- 
ing these  months,  than  any  other  spot  of  earth,  or 
of  pavement;  and  even  herfe  I  seem  to  find  I 
can  work — and  n'ai  pas  maintenant  d'autre  idee. 
Apropos  of  which  aid  to  life  your  remarks  about 
my  small  latest-bom  are  absolutely  to  the  point. 
The  little  creature  is  absolutely  of  the  irresistible 
sex  of  her  most  intelligent  critic — for  I  don't  pre- 
tend, like  Lady  Macbeth,  to  bring  forth  men-chil- 
dren only.  You  speak  at  your  ease,  chere  Madame^ 
of  the  interminable  and  formidable  job  of  my  pro- 
ducing a  mon  age  another  Golden  Bowl — ^thc  most 
arduous  and  thankless  task  I  ever  set  myself. 
However,  on  all  that  il  y  aurait  bien  des  choses  k 
dire;  and  meanwhile,  I  blush  to  say,  the  Outcry  is 
on  its  way  to  a  fifth  edition  (in  these  few  weeks), 
whereas  it  has  taken  the  poor  old  6.B.  eight  or 
nine  years  to  get  even  into  a  third.  And  I  should 
have  to  go  back  and  live  for  two  continuous  years 
at  Lamb  House  to  write  it  (living  on  dried  herbs 
and  cold  water — for  "staying  power"  —  mean- 
while;) and  that  would  be  very  bad  for  me,  would 
probably  indeed  put  an  end  to  me  altogether.  My 
o¥m  sense  is  that  I  don't  want,  and  oughtn't  to  try, 
to  attaxjk  ever  again  anything  longer  (save  for 
about  70  or  80  pages  more)  than  the  Outcry.  That 
is  deja  assez  difiicile — ^the  "artistic  economy"  of 
that  inferior  little  product  being  a  much  more 
calculated  and  ciphered,  much  more  cunning  and 
(to  use  your  sweet  expression)  crafty  one  than  that 
of  five  G.B.'s.  The  vague  verbosity  of  the  Oxus- 
flood  (beau  nom!)  terrifies  me — sates  me;  whereas 
the  steel  structure  of  the  other  form  makes  every 
parcelle  a  weighed  and  related  value.  Moreover 
nobody  is  really  doing  (or,  ce  me  semble,  as  I  look 
about,  can  do)  Outcries,  while  all  the  world  is  doing 
G.B.'s — and  vous-meme,  chere  Madame,  tout  le 
premier:  which  gives  you  really  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  I    My  vanity  forbids  me  (instead  of  the  more 
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sweetly  consecrating  it)  a  forni  in  which  ynu  run 
me  so  close.  Sculcmcnt  alors  jc  compterais  bdUr 
a  great  many  (n  great  many,  entendezvousf)  Out- 
cncs — and  on  <luni)i-c!{  autrt-incnt  rich.  A)>out  this 
present  one  hangs  the  infcrinritj',  the  coniUBrBtive 
triviality,  of  its  priiuul  origin.  Hut  pnruon  this 
ilfHMl  of  professional  egotism.  I  have  in  any  case 
got  back  to  work— on  something  that  now  the  more 
urgently  occupies  me  as  tlie  tinw  for  me  circum- 
stantially to  have  done  it  would  have  been  last  win- 
ter, when  I  was  insuperably  un^t  for  it,  and  tliat  is 
extremely  special,  experimental  and  as  yet  oceulL 
1  apply  myself  to  my  effort  cvcr>'  morning  at  a 
little  repaire  in  the  depths  of  Chelsea,  a  couple  of 
little  rooms  that  1  have  secured  for  quiet  and  con- 
centratioo — to  which  our  blest  taxi  whirls  me  from 
hence  every  morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  where  I 
meet  my  amanuensis  (of  the  days  of  the  com- 
position of  the  G.B.)  to  whom  I  gueuler  to  the  best 
i)f  my  jHiwcr.  In  said  repaire  1  propose  to  crouch 
and  me  blottir  (in  the  Knglish  shade  of  Uic  word, 
for  so  intensely  revising  an  animal,  as  well)  for 
many,  many  weeks;  so  that  I  fear  dearest  Kdith. 
your  idea  of  "whirling  mc  away"  will  have  tojida^ 
itself  to  the  sense  worn  by  "away" — as  it  clytfly  jo__ 
gracefully  willt  For  there  arc  senses  in  which  that 
particle  is  for  me  just  the  most  obnoxious  little 
object  in  the  luiiguagr.  Make  your  fund  use  of  it 
at  any  rote  by  first  coming  away — oway  hither.  .  . 
Yours  all  and  always, 

Henry  Jaxks. 


P.S.  This  was  begun  five  days  ago — and  was 
raggediv  and  ruthlessly  broken  off— had  to  be — 
and  I  didn't  mark  tlte  place  this  Sunday  a.nL  where 
I  took  it  up  again — on  page  tith.  But  1  put  only 
t(K]ay*s  date — as  I  didn't  put  the  other  day's  at  the 
time. 
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To  W.  E.  Norm. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

January  5th,  1912. 
My  dear  Norris, 

I  don't  know  whether  to  call  this  a  belated 
or  a  premature  thing;  as  "a  New  Year's  oflFering** 
(and  my  hand  is  tremendously  in  for  those  just 
now,  though  it  is  also  tremendously  fatigued)  it  is 
a  bit  behind;  whereas  for  an  independent  overture 
it  follows  perhaps  indiscreetly  fast  on  the  heels  of 
my  Christmas  letter.  However,  as  since  this  last 
I  have  had  the  promptest  and  most  beautiful  one 
from  you — a  miracle  of  the  perfect  "fist"  as  well  as 
of  the  perfect  ease  and  grace — I  make  bold  to  feel 
that  I  am  not  quite  untimely,  that  you  won't  find 
me  so,  and  I  offer  you  still  all  the  compliments  of 
the  Season — sated  and  gorged  as  you  must  by  this 
time  be  with  them  and  vague  thin  sustenance  as 
they  at  best  afford.  If  I  hadn't  already  in  the 
course  of  the  several  score  of  letters  which  had  long 
weighed  on  me  and  which  I  really  retired  to  this 
place  on  Dec.  30th  to  work  off  as  much  as  anything 
else,  run  into  the  ground  the  image  of  the  coming 
year  as  the  grim,  veiled,  equivocal  and  sinister  fig- 
ure  who  holds  us  all  in  his  dread  hand  and  whom 
we  must  therefore  grovel  and  abase  ourselves  at 
once  on  the  threshold  of,  as  to  curry  favour  with 
him,  I  would  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  it — ^but  I 
leave  it  there  as  it  is ;  though  if  you  do  wish  to  crawl 
beside  me,  here  I  am  flat  on  my  face.  I  am  putting 
in  a  few  more  days  here — ^in  order  to  bore  if  pos- 
sible through  my  huge  heap  of  postal  obligations, 
the  acciunulation  of  three  or  four  years,  and  not 
very  visibly  reduced  even  by  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  last  week.  I  have  never  in  all  my  life  written 
so  many  letters  within  the  same  space  of  time — 
and  I  really  think  that  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
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term  dfxrumcntary  proof  of  my  recover)'  nf  a  nor- 
mal senile  strength.  1  go  to-morrow  over  into  Kent 
to  spend  Sunday  willi  some  friends  near  Maid* 
stone  (they  have  lately  acquired  and  extraordi- 
narily restored  Allin^on  Castle,  whieh  is  down  in 
a  deep  setiuestered  bottom,  plants  its  huge  feet  in 
the  Alcdway,  actually  overflowed,  I  Ifclieve,  up  tu 
its  middle).  I  come  back  here  a^in  (with  acute 
lunibag)!,  I  ipiite  expect,)  and  Iwgin  again — that 
is,  write  300  more  letters;  after  which  I  relapK 
fondly,  and  I  think  very  wisely,  upon  London. 
Now  tliat  1  am  not  obliged  to  be  in  this  place  (by 
having  so  committed  myself  to  it  for  better  for 
worse  as  I  had  in  the  past)  I  find  I  quite  like  it — 
having  enjoyed  the  deep  peace  and  ease  of  it  this 
last  week;  but  I  have  to  go  away  to  prove  to  my- 
self the  non-obligntion  to  stay,  and  tlmt  takes  some 
doing — which  I  shall  have  set  about  by  the  lAth. 
LondtHi  was  quite  delicious  during  that  brown  still 
Xmastide — the  four  or  five  days  after  I  wnite  to 
yuu :  the  drop  of  life  and  of  traffic  was  Iteyond  any- 
thing of  tlie  sort  I  had  ever  seen  in  that  f  rnnie.  The 
gregariousness  of  movement  of  the  population  is 
an  amazing  phenomenon — they  had  vanished  so  in 
a  bunch  tliat  the  streets  were  an  uncanny  desert, 
with  the  difference  from  of  old  that  the  taxis  and 
motors  were  more  absent  than  the  cabs  and  car- 
riages and  busses  ever  were,  for  at  any  given 
moment  the  horizon  is  through  this  power  of  flis- 
appearanee,  void  of  them — whereas  the  olil  things 
had.  through  their  slowriess,  to  hang  about.  One 
getM  a  taxi,  by  the  way,  much  faster  than  one  e^*er 
got  a  handsome  ( lo,  I  have  managed  to  forget  how 
to  write  the  extinct  objecti) — and  yet  one  gets  it 
from  so  much  further  away  and  from  nteh  an  at 
first  hopeless  void.  .  .  . 

Very  romantic  and  charming  the  am'raJ  of  your 
gallant  George — from  all  across  Europe — for  his 
Xmas  eve  with  yoii;  your  account  of  it  touches  me 
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and  I  find  myself  ranking  you  with  the  celebrated 
fair  of  history  and  fable  for  whom  the  swimmings 
of  the  Hellespont  and  the  breakings  of  the  lance 
were  perpetrated.  I  congratulate  you  on  such  a 
Greorge  in  these  for  the  most  part  merely  "awfuUy 
sorry''  days,  and  him  on  a  chance  of  which  he  must 
have  been  awfully  glad.  And  Apropos  of  such 
felicities — or  rather  of  felicities  pure  and  simple, 
and  not  quite  such,  I  do  heartily  hope  that  you  toiU 
go  on  to  Spain  with  your  niece  in  tiie  spring — I'm 
convinced  that  you'll  find  it  a  charming  adventure. 
I've  myself  utterly  ceased  to  travel — I'm  a  limpet 
now,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  on  the  rock  of  Britain, 
but  I  intensely  enjoy  the  travels  of  my  friends. 

My  pen  fails  and  my  clock  strikes  and  I  am 
yours  all  faithfully, 

Henby  James. 


To  Miss  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

Lamb  House,  Rye, 
Jan.  5th,  1912. 

Dear  Miss  Betham  Edwards, 

I  can  now  at  last  tell  you  the  :;ad  story  of  the 
book  for  Emily  Morgan — ^which  I  am  having  put 
up  to  go  to  you  with  this ;  as  well  as  explain  a  little 
my  long  silence.  The  very  day,  or  the  very  sec(md 
day,  after  last  seeing  you,  a  change  suddenly 
took  place,  under  great  necessity,  in  my  then  cur- 
rent plans  and  arrangements;  I  departed  under 
that  stress  for  London,  practically  to  spend  the 
winter,  and  have  come  back  but  for  a  very  small 
number  of  days — I  return  there  next  week.  "But," 
you  will  say,  "why  didn't  you  send  the  promised 
volume  for  E.  M.  from  London  then?  What  mat- 
ter to  us  where  it  came  from  so  long  as  it  came?" 
To  which  I  reply:  "Well,  I  had  in  this  house  a 
small  row  of  books  available  for  the  purpose  and 
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among  which  I  coultl  choose — also  whltrli  I  came 
away,  in  my  precipitation,  too  soon  to  catch  up  in 
iitf|;ht.  In  London  I  should  have  to  go  and  buy  the 
thing,  my  own  production — while  1  have  two  or 
three  bron-ncw  volumes,  which  will  Ik  an  ecoaoai)r 
to  a  man  utterly  depicted  by  the  inordinate  numbor 
of  copies  of  The  Outcry  that  he  has  given  away 
and  all  but  six  of  which  he  has  had  to  pay  for — 
his  sanguinary  {admire  my  restraint!)  publisher 
allowing  him  hut  six."  "Wliy  then  couldn't  you 
write  hcmie  and  have  one  of  the  books  in  question 
dent  ymi '. — or  have  it  sent  t4>  Hastings  directly  from 
your  house  r'  "Because  I  am  the  happy  posses- 
sor of  a  priceless  parlourmaid  who  lovca  doing  up 
books,  and  other  purt-els,  and  does  tliem  up  beauti- 
fully, and  if  the  toIudw  comes  to  mc  here,  to  be 
inscribed,  I  shall  then  have  to  do  it  up  m>*sclf,  an 
act  for  which  I  have  absolutely  no  skill  and  which 
I  dread  and  loathe,  and  tumble  it  forth  clumsily 
and  insecurely  I  Besides  I  was  vague  as  to  whidi 
of  my  works  1  did  have  on  the  accessible  shclf^ 
I  only  knew  I  bad  some — and  would  have  to  look 
and  consider  and  decide:  which  I  have  now  punc- 
tually done.  And  the  thing  will  be  beautifully 
wrapped!"  "That's  all  very  well;  but  why  Ibwi 
didn't  you  write  and  explain  why  it  was  that  you 
were  keeping  us  unserved  and  uninformed  f"  "Oh, 
because  from  the  moment  I  go  up  (o  town  I 
plunge — plunge  into  the  great  whirlpool  of  postal 
matter,  social  matter,  and  above  all,  this  time,  grey 
matter  of  cerebration — having  got  back  to  horrible 
arrears  of  work  and  being  at  best  so  powtailif  sub- 
merged during  these  last  weeks  that  every  claim  of 
that  sort  that  could  \k  temporarily  dodged  was  m 
claim  that  found  mc  shameless  and  heartless."  But 
you  sec  the  penalty  of  all  is  that  I  have  to  write  all 
thig  now. 

.  .  .  I'm  glad  you  Uke  adverb* — I  adore  tfaem; 
tbey  are  the  only  quaUfications  I  really  much  re- 
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spect,  and  I  agree  with  the  fine  author  of  your 
quotaticms  in  saying— or  in  thinking — ^that  the 
sense  for  them  is  the  literary  sense.  None  other  is 
much  worth  speaking  of.  But  I  hope  my  volume 
won*t  contain  too  many  for  Emily  Morgan.  Don't 
let  her  dream  of  "acknowledging"  it.  She  can  do 
so  when  we  meet  again.  Perhaps  you  can  even  help 
her  out  with  the  book  by  reading,  yourself,  the 
Beast  in  the  Jungle,  say — or  the  Birthplace.  May 
our  generally  so  ambiguous  1912  be  all  easy  figur- 
ing for  you.  Yours,  dear  Miss  Betham  Edwards, 
all  faithfully, 

Henby  James. 


To  Wilfred  Sheridan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Sheridan  har' 
godfather  to  their  eldest  child. 


■*s 


\to  be 


My  dear  Wilfred, 
Beautiful  ar 
joined  appeal,  wit^ 
see  the  matter  ir 
I  say  that  I'm 
Babe  must 
life  (ther 


her  to 
more 
lated 
m' 


con- 

^  you  to 

Aght  when 

4iat  the  blest 

threshhold  of 

acre — don't  teach 

me  more  valid  and 

^n  that  of  my  acciunu- 

concluding  years.    She 

^r  first  happy  holiday,  to 

ys  tomb — as  would  certainly 

vO  lend  myself  to  the  fond  ana- 

j  rosy-visioned  parents  so  flatter- 

..     You  see,  dear  Wilfred,  I  speak 

ith  of  wisdom  and  experience— life  has 
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made  me  rather  exceptionally  acquaintnl  with  the 
godpatemal  function  (so  successful  an  impostur 
would  I  secni  to  lia%'c  been.)  and  it  was  luig  since 
brought  home  lu  iiic  that  tlie  character  takes  inorc 
wearing  and  its  duties  more  performing  than  I  feci 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  give  it  I  liave  three  god- 
children living  [tor  to  some  1  have  been  fatal) — 
two  ilaughtent  and  a  son ;  and  my  conscieace  tella 
roe  that  1  have  long  grossly  neglected  them.  They 
write  mc — at  considcrahle  length  sotnetimcs,  and 
I  just  remember  that  1  have  one  of  tlieir  last  sweet 
appeals  still  unanswered.  This,  dear  Clare  and 
dear  Wilfred,  is  purely  veracious  histur)' — a  dark 
chapter  in  my  life.  Let  me  not  add  another — let 
me  show  at  last  a  decent  compunction.  L^et  me  not 
offer  up  a  helpless  and  unconscious  little  career  on 
the  altur  uf  my  incniiipL-teiicc.  Frankly,  the  lovely 
child  should  find  at  her  font  a  younger  and  braver 
and  nimbler  presence,  one  that  shall  go  on  with 
her  longer  and  become  accessible  to  her  pwsooil 
knowledge.  Ytni  will  feel  this  together  «m  easier 
reflection — just  as  you  will  sec  how  my  plea  goca 
hand  in  hand  with  my  deep  appreciation  of  your 
exquisite  confidence. 

You  must  indeed,  Wilfred,  have  been  through 
terrific  teiiNion — I  gatliered  from  Kthel  Dilke'a 
letter  that  Clare's  crisis  had  been  dire;  sudi  are 
not  the  hours  when  a  man  most  feels  the  privilese 
and  pride  of  fatherhood.  But  I  rejoice  srea^ 
in  the  good  eonilttions  now,  and  already  make  out 
that  the  daughter  is  to  be  of  prodigious  power, 
beaut}'  and  stature.  I  feel  fm*  that  matter  that  by 
the  time  Kaster  comes  I  should  drop  her  straight 
into  the  ritual  resen'oir — with  a  scandalous  splash. 
It  will  take  more  than  nte — I  (tlnMigh  you  may 
well  say  you  don't  xcant  more — after  so  many 
words!)  I  embrace  you  all  three  and  am  devot- 
edly ymirs, 

Hf-nby  James. 
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To  Walter  V.  R.  Berry. 

H.  J.  never  at  any  time  received  presents  easily,  and 
the  difficulty  seems  to  have  reached  a  climax  over  one 
recently  sent  him  by  Mr.  Berry.  It  may  not  be  obvious 
that  the  gift  in  question  was  a  leather  dressing-case. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
February  8th,  1912. 

Tres-cher  et  tres-grand  ami  I 

How  you  must  have  wondered  at  my  silence  I 
But  it  has  been,  alas,  inevitable  and  now  is  but 
feebly  and  dimly  broken.  Just  after  you  passed 
through  London — or  rather  even  wkUe  you  were 
passing  through  it — I  began  to  fall  upon  evil  days 
again ;  a  deplorable  bout  of  unwellness  which,  mak- 
ing me  fit  for  nothing,  gave  me  a  sick  struggle, 
first,  in  those  awkward  Pall  Mall  conditions,  and 
then  reduced  me  to  scrambling  back  here  as  best  I 
might,  where  I  have  been  these  several  days  but  a 
poor  ineffectual  rag.  I  shall  get  better  here  if  I 
can  still  further  draw  on  my  sadly  depleted  store 
of  time  and  patience ;  but  meanwhile  I  am  capable 
but  of  this  weak  and  appealing  grimace — so  deeply 
discoiu'aged  am  I  to  feel  that  there  are  still,  and 
after  I  have  travelled  so  far,  such  horrid  little  deep 
holes  for  me  to  tumble  into.  (This  has  been  a 
deeper  one  than  for  many  months,  though  I  am, 
I  believe,  slowly  scrambling  out;  and  blest  to  me 
has  been  the  resource  of  crawling  to  cover  here — 
for  better  aid  and  comfort.)  •  •  •  The  case  has 
really  and  largely  been,  however,  all  the  while, 
dearest  Walter,  that  of  my  having  had  to  yield, 
just  after  your  glittering  passage  in  town,  to  that 
simply  overwhelming  coup  de  massue  of  your — 
well,  of  your  you  know  what.  It  was  that  that 
knocked  me  down — when  I  was  just  trembling  for 
a  fall ;  it  was  that  that  laid  me  fiat* 
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February  Utk.  Well,  dearest  Walter,  it  laid 
me  after  all  so  flat  that  I  broke  down,  a  week  a^, 
in  the  foregoing  attempt  to  do  you,  and  your  in- 
effable pr<K'ed£,  some  manner  of  faint  justice;  I 
wasn't  then  apt  for  any  sort  of  right  or  worthy 
approach  to  you,  and  there  was  nothing  for  me  but 
resignedly  to  intermit  and  mf  rccouchcr.  You  had 
done  it  with  your  own  mailed  rist — mailed  in  ght- 
tcring  gold,  speciously  glazed  in  polished,  incon- 
ceivably and  indescribably  subtiuiatcd.  Icatlier,  and 
I  had  ralUcd  but  too  superficially  from  tlie  stroke. 
It  claimed  its  victim  afresh,  and  I  have  lain  the 
better  part  nf  a  week  just  languidly  heaving  and 
groaning  as  a  result  de  vo$  oeuvret — and  foreed 
thereby  quite  to  neglect  and  ignore  all  letters.  I 
am  a  little  more  on  my  feet  again,  and  if  this  con- 
tinues shall  presently  be  able  to  return  to  town 
( Saturday  or  Monday ; )  where,  however,  the  mon- 
strous object  will  again  confront  me.  That  is  the 
grand  fact  of  the  situation — that  is  the  tawny  lion, 
portentous  creature,  in  my  path.  I  can't  get  past 
nun,  I  can't  get  round  hiin,  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  stands  glaring  at  me.  refusing  to  give  way  and 
practically  blockmg  all  my  future.  I  can't  live 
with  him,  you  see;  because  I  can't  live  up  to  him. 
His  claims,  hU  preteanioat,  \m  dinicnsioa<t,  his  as- 
sumptions and  consuniptioas,  above  all  the  manner 
in  which  he  causes  even.-  surrounding  object  (cm 
my  poor  premises  or  withui  my  poor  range)  to  tell 
a  ding>-  or  deplorable  tale — all  this  makes  him  the 
very  scourge  of  my  Ufc,  the  very  blot  on  my  scut- 
cheon. He  doesn't  regild  that  nisty  metal — be 
simply  takes  up  an  attitude  of  gurgeaai  xwaggvr, 
straight  in  front  of  all  the  rust  and  the  rubbish, 
which  makes  me  lixik  as  if  I  had  stolen  tomchodtf 
flur'*  (re-guniished  hlaton)  and  were  trj'ing  to 
palm  it  off  as  my  own.  Cher  rt  bon  Gaulticr,  I 
simpiv  can't  afford  him.  and  that  tit  the  sorry 
homciy  truth.     He  U  out  of  the  picture — out  of 
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mine;  and  behold  me  condemned  to  live  forever 
with  that  canvas  turned  to  the  wall.  Do  you  know 
what  that  means? — ^to  have  to  give  up  going  about 
at  ally  lest  complications  (of  the  most  incalculable 
order)  should  ensue  from  its  being  seen  what  I  go 
about  toith.  Bonne  renommee  vaut  mieux  que  sac- 
de-voyage  dore,  and  though  I  may  have  had  weak- 
nesses that  have  brought  me  a  little  under  public 
notice,  my  modest  hold-all  (which  has  accompanied 
me  in  most  of  my  voyage  through  life)  has  at  least, 
so  far  as  I  kriow,  never  fait  jaser.  All  this  I  have 
to  think  of — and  I  put  it  candidly  to  you  while  yet 
there  is  time.  That  you  shouldn't  have  counted  the 
cost — to  yourself — that  is  after  all  perhaps  con- 
ceivable (quoiqu'^  peine!)  but  that  you  shouldn't 
have  counted  the  cost  to  mCj  to  whom  it  spells  ruin : 
tliat  ranks  you  with  those  great  lurid,  though  lovely, 
romantic  and  historic  figures  and  charmers  who 
have  scattered  their  affections  and  lavished  their 
favours  only  (as  it  has  presently  appeared)  to  con- 
sume and  to  destroy  I  More  prosaically,  dearest 
Walter  (if  one  of  the  most  lyric  acts  recorded  in 
history — and  one  of  the  most  finely  aesthetic,  and 
one  stamped  with  the  most  matchless  grace,  has  a 
prosaic  side,)  I  have  been  truly  overwhelmed  by 
the  princely  munificence  and  generosity  of  your 
procede,  and  I  have  gasped  under  it  while  tossing 
on  the  bed  of  indisposition.  For  a  beau  geste,  c'est 
le  plus  beau,  by  all  odds,  of  any  in  all  my  life  ever 
esquisse  in  my  direction,  and  it  has,  as  such,  left 
me  really  and  truly  panting  helplessly  after— or 
rather  quite  intensely  before — ^it  I  What  is  a  poor 
man  to  do,  mon  prince,  mon  bon  prince,  mem 
grand  prince,  when  so  prodigiously  practised  upon? 
There  is  nothing,  you  see :  for  the  proceeding  itself 
swallows  at  a  gulp,  with  its  open  crimson  jaws 
{8tu:h  a  rosy  mouth!)  like  Carlyle's  Mirabeau,  "all 
formulas."  One  doesn't  "thank,"  I  take  it,  when 
the  heavens  open — that  is  when  the  whale  of  Mr. 
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Allen' s-in-tlie-Strand  celestial  shopfront  docs — and 
discharge  straight  into  one's  lap  the  perfect  com- 
pendium, Uie  very  burdt'ti  of  the  song,  of  just  what 
the  vVtigels  have  been  raving  about  ever  since  we 
first  heard  uf  tlicm.  Well  maif  they  have  raved 
— but  I  can't,  you  see;  I  have  to  take  tlie  case  (the 
incomparable  suit-case)  in  abject  silence  and  sub- 
mission. Ah,  Walter,  Walter,  why  do  you  do  these 
things?  they're  magnificent,  hut  they're  not — well, 
discussable  or  {icrmissihle  or  forgiveahle.  At  least 
not  all  at  once.  It  will  take  a  long,  long  time. 
Only  little  by  little  and  buckle-bole  by  bueklc-holc, 
shall  I  l)e  able  to  look,  with  j'lni,  even  one  strap  in 
Ihe  face.  As  yet  a  sacred  horror  possesses  me,  and 
I  must  ask  ymi  to  let  mc,  plea.sc,  though  writing 
you  at  such  length,  not  so  nmch  as  mention  the  suh> 
jcct  It's  better  so.  Perhaps  your  ttmsciencc  will 
tell  you  why — tell  you,  I  mean,  that  great  supreme 
ffestea  are  only  fair  w-hen  addressed  to  th^isc  who 
can  tlicmKcIve!(  gesticulate.  I  can't — and  it  makes 
me  feel  so  awkward  and  graceless  and  poor.  I 
gn  about  Irj'ing— so  as  tj  hurl  it  (stmicthing  or 
other)  back  on  you;  but  it  d<icsn't  c<niic  off — prac- 
tice daetn't  make  perfect;  you  are  victor,  winner, 
master,  oh  irresistible  one — you've  done  it.  you've 
brought  it  off  and  got  roe  down  forever,  and  I  must 
just  feci  your  weight  and  l>cnr  your  might  to  bless 
your  name — even  to  the  very  end  of  the  days  of 
yours,  dearest  Walter,  all  too  abjectly  and  too 
touchedly, 

He.vBr  Jahbi. 
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To  W.  D.  Hotoells. 

The  following  "open  letter"  was  written  to  be  read 
at  the  dinner  held  in  New  York  in  celebration  of  Mr. 
Howells's  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

105  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

February  19th,  1912. 
My  dear  Howells, 

It  is  made  known  to  me  that  they  are  soon 
to  feast  in  New  York  the  newest  and  freshest  of 
the  splendid  birthdays  to  which  you  keep  treating 
us,  and  that  your  many  friends  will  meet  round 
you  to  rejoice  in  it  and  reaffirm  their  allegiance. 
I  shall  not  be  there,  to  my  sorrow,  and  though  this 
is  inevitable  I  yet  want  to  be  missed,  peculiarly 
and  monstrously  missed;  so  that  these  words  shall 
be  a  public  apology  for  my  absence:  read  by  you, 
if  you  like  and  can  stand  it,  but  better  still  read  to 
you  and  in  fact  straight  at  you,  by  whoever  will  be 
so  kind  and  so  loud  and  so  distinct.  For  I  doubt, 
you  see,  whether  any  of  your  toasters  and  acclaim- 
ers  have  anything  like  my  ground  and  title  for  be- 
ing with  you  at  such  an  hour.  There  can  scarce  be 
one,  I  think,  to-day,  who  has  known  you  from  so 
far  back,  who  has  kept  so  close  to  you  for  so  long, 
and  who  has  such  fine  old  reasons — so  old,  yet  so 
well  preserved — ^to  feel  your  virtue  and  sound  your 
praise.  My  debt  to  you  began  well-nigh  half  a 
centmy  ago,  in  the  most  personal  way  possible,  and 
then  kept  growing  and  growing  witli  yotu*  own 
admirable  growth — but  always  rooted  in  the  early 
intimate  benefit.  This  benefit  was  that  you  held 
out  your  open  editorial  hand  to  me  at  the  time  I 
began  to  write — and  I  allude  especially  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1866 — with  a  frankness  and  sweetness  of 
hospitality  that  was  really  the  making  of  me,  the 
making  of  the  confidence  that  required  help  and 
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sympathy  and  Umt  I  should  otherwise,  I  think, 
have  strayed  and  stumbled  about  a  lung  time  mth- 
oiit  aajuiriiiK-  Vou  showed  me  the  way  and  opened 
me  the  door;  you  wrote  to  nre,  and  etmfessed  your- 
self struck  with  mc — I  have  never  forgotten  the 
beautiful  tlu-ill  of  tlmt.  You  published  me  at  once 
— and  paid  me,  above  all,  witli  a  dazzhiig  procup- 
titude;  ntagnificeutly,  I  felt,  and  so  that  nothing 
since  has  ever  quite  come  up  to  it  More  than  this 
even,  you  cheered  me  on  with  a  sympathy  tliat  wot 
in  itself  an  inspiration.  1  mean  that  you  talked 
to  me  ai)d  Ustened  to  mc — ever  so  patiently  and 
genially  and  suggestively  conversed  and  consorted 
with  mc.  'l"his  won  mc  to  you  irresistibly  and  made 
you  the  most  interesting  person  1  knew — lost  u  I 
was  in  the  charming  sense  that  my  best  friend  waa 
an  editor,  and  an  almost  insatiable  editor,  and  that 
such  a  delicious  being  as  that  was  a  kin<I  of  proper^ 
of  my  own.  Yet  how  didn't  titat  interest  still 
quicken  and  spread  when  I  became  aware  that — 
with  such  attention  as  you  could  spare  from  us, 
for  I  reeogiiise<i  my  fellow  benefidoncs — you  had 
started  to  cultivate  your  great  garden  as  well;  the 
tract  of  virgin  soil  tliat,  beginning  as  a  cluster  of 
bright,  frcih,  sunny  and  5avour>'  patches,  close 
about  the  house,  as  it  were,  was  to  become  tliat  vast 
goodly  pleasaunee  of  art  and  observation,  uf  ap- 
{ircciation  and  creation,  in  which  you  have  laboured, 
without  a  break  or  a  lapse,  to  this  day,  and  in  wUdi 
you  have  grown  so  grand  a  show  of — well,  really 
of  everytliing.  Your  liberal  visits  to  m;/  plot,  and 
your  free-handed  purchases  there,  were  still  greater 
events  when  I  t>egan  to  see  you  handle,  yourself, 
with  such  ease  the  key  to  our  rich  and  inexhaustible 
mystery.  Then  the  question  of  what  you  would 
make  of  your  own  powers  began  to  be  even  more 
interesting  than  the  question  of  what  you  would 
make  of  mine — all  the  more,  I  confess,  as  you  hod 
ended  by  settling  this  one  so  happily.     My  coo* 
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fidence  in  myself »  which  you  had  so  helped  me  to, 
gave  way  to  a  fascinated  impression  of  your  own 
spread  and  growth ;  for  you  broke  out  so  insistently 
and  variously  that  it  was  a  charm  to  watch  and  an 
excitement  to  follow  you.  The  only  drawback  that 
I  remember  suffering  from  was  that  I,  your  origi- 
nal debtor,  couldn't  print  or  publish  or  pay  you — 
which  would  have  been  a  sort  of  ideal  r^ayment 
and  of  enhanced  credit ;  you  could  take  care  of  your- 
self so  beautifully,  and  I  could  (unless  by  some 
occasional  happy  chance  or  rare  favour)  scarce  so 
much  as  glance  at  your  proofs  or  have  a  glimpse 
of  your  "endings."  I  could  only  read  you,  full- 
blown and  finished — and  see,  witii  the  rest  of  the 
world,  how  you  were  doing  it  again  and  again. 

That  then  was  what  I  had  with  time  to  settle 
down  to — ^the  common  attitude  of  seeing  you  do 
it  again  and  again;  keep  on  doing  it,  witib  your 
heroic  consistency  and  your  noble,  genial  abun- 
dance, during  all  the  years  that  have  seen  so  many 
apparitions  come  and  go,  so  many  vain  flourishes 
attempted  and  achieved,  so  many  little  fortunes 
made  and  unmade,  so  many  weaker  inspirations 
betrayed  and  spent.  Having  myself  to  practise 
meaner  economies,  I  have  admired,  from  period  to 
period,  your  so  ample  and  liberal  flow;  wondered 
at  your  secret  for  doing  positively  a  little — ^what 
do  I  say  a  little?  I  mean  a  magnificent  deal  I — of 
Everything.  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  faltered  and 
languished,  to  have  missed  more  occasions  than  I 
have  grasped,  while  you  have  piled  up  your  monu- 
ment just  by  remaining  at  your  post.  For  you  have 
had  the  advantage,  after  all,  of  breathmg  an  air 
that  has  suited  and  nourished  you ;  of  sitting  up  to 
your  neck,  as  I  may  say — or  at  least  up  to  your 
waist — amid  the  sources  of  your  inspiration.  There 
and  so  you  were  at  your  post ;  there  and  so  the  spell 
could  ever  work  for  you,  there  and  so  your  rela- 
tion to  all  your  material  grow  closer  and  stronger. 
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vour  perception  penetrate,  your  nuthoritj-  accumu- 
late. They  make  a  great  array,  a  literature  in  them- 
selves, your  studies  nf  ^\jMerican  life,  so  acute,  so 
direct,  so  disinterested,  so  preoccupied  but  with 
the  fine  truth  of  the  case;  and  the  ntorc  attaching 
to  me,  always,  for  their  referring  themselves  to  a 
time  and  an  order  when  we  knew  togetlier  what 
iVmerican  life  zvaa — or  thought  we  did,  deluded 
though  we  may  have  beenl  I  don't  pretend  to 
measure  the  effect,  or  to  sound  the  depths  if  tJicy 
be  not  the  shallows,  of  the  huge  wholesale  importa- 
tions and  so-called  assimilations  of  thin  later  time; 
I  can  only  feel  and  speak  for  those  conditions  in 
which,  as  "quiet  ohserx'crs,"  as  careful  painters,  ju 
sincere  artists,  we  could  still,  in  our  native,  our 
human  and  social  element,  know  more  or  less  where 
we  were  and  feel  more  or  lesx  wliat  we  hod  hold 
of.  You  knew  and  felt  these  things  better  than 
I ;  you  had  Icanit  them  earlier  and  more  inti- 
mately, and  it  was  impossible,  I  think,  to  be  in 
more  instinctive  and  more  informed  possession 
of  the  general  truth  of  your  subject  than  you 
happily  found  yourself.  The  real  afTair  of  the 
American  case  and  character,  as  it  met  ymir  view 
and  brushed  your  sensibility,  that  was  what  in- 
spireil  and  attached  ytiu,  and.  heolless  of  foolish 
flurries  from  other  quarters,  of  all  wild  <tr  weak 
slashings  of  the  air  and  wavings  in  the  void,  yiiu 
gave  yourself  to  it  with  an  incorruptible  faith.  You 
saw  your  field  with  a  rare  lucidit>':  you  saw  all  it 
had  to  give  in  the  way  of  the  romiuice  of  the  real 
and  the  interest  and  the  thrill  and  the  charm  of  the 
common,  as  one  may  put  it;  the  character  and  the 
comedy,  the  point,  the  pathos,  the  tragedy,  the 
particular  home-grown  humanity  under  your  eyes 
and  your  hand  and  with  which  the  life  all  about  you 
was  ckisely  interknitted.  Y<»ur  hand  reached  out 
to  these  things  with  a  fondness  that  was  in  itself 
A  literary  gift,  and  played  with  them  as  the  artist 
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only  and  always  can  play:  freely,  quaintly,  incal- 
culably, with  all  the  assurance  of  his  fancy  and  his 
irony,  and  yet  with  that  fine  taste  for  the  truth  and 
the  pity  and  the  meaning  of  the  matter  which  keeps 
the  temper  of  observation  both  sharp  and  sweet. 
To  observe,  by  such  an  instinct  and  by  such  re- 
flection, is  to  find  work  to  one's  hand  and  a  chal- 
lenge in  every  bush;  and  as  the  familiar  American 
scene  thus  bristled  about  you,  so,  year  by  year, 
your  vision  more  and  more  justly  responded  and 
swarmed.  You  put  forth  A  Modem  Instance,  and 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  and  A  Hazard  of  New 
Fortunes,  and  The  Landlord  at  Li(m's  Head,  and 
The  Kentons  (that  perfectly  classic  illustration  of 
your  spirit  and  your  form,)  after  having  put  forth 
in  perhaps  lighter-fingered  prelude  A  Foregone 
Conclusion,  and  The  Undiscovered  Country,  and 
The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  and  The  Minister's 
Charge — to  make  of  a  long  list  too  short  a  <Mie; 
with  the  effect,  again  and  again,  of  a  feeling  for  the 
human  relation,  as  the  social  climate  of  our  coim- 
try  qualifies,  intensifies,  generally  conditions  and 
colours  it,  which,  married  in  perfect  felicity  to  the 
expression  you  found  for  its  service,  constituted 
the  originality  that  we  want  to  fasten  upon  you, 
as  with  sUver  nails,  to-night.  Stroke  by  stroke  and 
book  by  book  your  work  was  to  become,  for  this 
exquisite  notation  of  our  whole  democratic  light 
and  shade  and  give  and  take,  in  the  highest  degree 
documentary;  so  that  none  other,  through  all  your 
fine  long  season,  could  approach  it  in  value  and 
amplitude.  None,  let  me  say  too,  was  to  approach 
it  in  essential  distinction;  for  you  had  grown  mas- 
ter, by  insidious  practices  best  known  to  yourself, 
of  a  method  so  easy  and  so  natural,  so  marked  with 
the  personal  element  of  your  humour  and  the  play, 
not  less  personal,  of  your  sympathy,  that  the  critic 
kept  coming  on  its  secret  connection  with  the  grace 
of  letters  much  as  Fenimore  Cooper's  Leather- 
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stocking — so  knowing  to  Iw  able  Ut  do  iti— <:ome», 
in  the  forest,  on  the  suhtlc  tracks  of  Indian  braves. 
However,  these  Uiings  take  lis  far,  and  wliat  I 
wisbeti  inainly  to  put  on  record  is  my  sense  of  ttiat 
unfailing,  testifying  truth  in  you  whieh  will  keep 
you  front  e\'er  tieing  neglected.  The  critical  in- 
telligence— if  any  such  fitful  and  discredited  lig^t 
niay  still  !>e  eomx-ived  us  within  our  sphere — has 
not  at  all  begun  to  render  you  its  tribute.  The 
more  inquiringly  and  pcrceivingly  it  sbatl  still  be 
projected  upon  tlie  American  life  we  used  to  know, 
the  more  it  Nhall  be  moved  by  the  analytic  and  hiji- 


torie  spirit,  the  more  indisiieiisable,  the  more  a  ves- 
sel of  light,  will  you  be  found.  It's  a  great  thing 
to  have  used  one's  gvntus  and  done  one's  work  witn 


such  quiet  and  robust  consistency  that  they  fall  by 
their  own  weight  into  tliat  happy  sen'Icc.  Vou 
may  remember  perhaps,  and  I  like  to  recall,  how 
the  great  and  admirable  Taine,  in  one  of  the  6nc 
excursions  of  his  Frencli  curiosity,  greeted  you  as 
a  precious  painter  and  a  sovereign  witness.  Rut 
his  appreciation,  I  u'ant  y<m  to  (>elieve  with  me, 
will  yet  be  carried  much  further,  and  then — though 
you  may  have  argued  ymirself  happy,  in  your  gen- 
erous way  and  with  your  tnairstile  optimism,  even 
while  noting  yourself  not  under»l(K>d— your  really 
beautiful  time  will  come.  Nothing  so  much  as 
feeling  that  he  may  himself  perhaps  help  a  little 
to  bring  it  on  can  give  pleasure  to  yours  all  faith- 
fuUy. 

HsNiT  Ja 
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To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

The  following  refers  to  the  third  volume  (covering  the 
years  1888  to  1848)  of  Mme  Vladimir  Kar^nine's  ''George 
Sand,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,"  an  article  on  which,  written 
bj  H.  J.  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  appears  in  Notes  on 
Novelists. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
March  13th,  1912. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Just  a  word  to  thank  you — so  inadequately 
— for  everything.  Your  letter  of  the  1st  infinitely 
appeals  to  me,  and  the  3d  vol.  of  the  amazing 
Vladimir  (amazing  for  achamement  over  her  sub- 
ject) has  rejoiced  my  heart  the  more  that  I  had 
quite  given  up  expecting  it.  The  two  first  vols, 
had  long  ago  deeply  held  me — but  I  had  at  last 
had  to  suppose  them  but  a  colossal  fragment. 
Fortunately  the  whole  thing  proves  less  fragmen- 
tary than  colossal,  and  our  dear  old  George  ressort 
more  and  more  prodigious  the  nearer  one  gets  to 
her.  The  passages  you  marked  contribute  indeed 
most  to  this  ineffable  effect — and  the  long  letter 
to  sweet  Solange  is  surely  one  of  the  rarest  fruits 
of  the  human  intelligence,  one  of  the  great  things 
of  literature.  And  what  a  value  it  all  gets  from 
our  memory  of  that  wondrous  day  when  we  ex- 
plored the  very  scene  where  they  pigged  so  thrill- 
ingly  together.  What  a  crew,  what  mceura,  what 
habits,  what  conditions  and  relations  every  way — 
and  what  an  altogether  mighty  and  marvellous 
Gteorgel — ^not  diminished  by  all  the  greasiness  and 
smelliness  in  which  she  made  herself  (and  so  many 
other  persons!)  at  home.  Poor  gentlemanly,  cruci- 
fied Chop! — not  naturally  at  home  in  grease — ^but 
having  been  originally  pulled  in — and  floundering 
there  at  last  to  extinction!  Ce  qui  depasse,  how- 
ever— and  it  makes  the  last  word  about  dear  old 
G.  really — is  her  overwhelming  glihness,  as  ex- 
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emplified,  e.g.,  in  her  long  letter  to  GryinuU  (or 
whatever  his  name,)  the  iwie  to  the  first  page  or 
two  of  which  your  pcncil-omrks  refer  dk,  and  in 
which  .she  "pcwts"  him,  as  they  sjiy  at  Stuckbridgc, 
as  to  all  her  amour*.  To  have  such  a  dow  tif  remark 
on  tliut  siibjei-t,  and  ever>*thing  connected  with  it, 
at  her  cununatid  helps  somehow  to  make  one  feel 
tiiat  Providence  laid  up  for  the  I''rcneh  such  a  store 
of  remark,  in  advance  and,  as  it  were,  should  the 
worst  befall,  that  their  conduct  and  mamra.  coming 
after,  had  positively  to  justify  and  do  honour  to 
the  whole  collection  of  formulae,  phrases  and,  hs  K 
say,  glibnesses — so  that  as  there  were  at  any  rate 
such  tilings  tliere  for  tliem  to  inevitably  »ay,  why 
not  siniply  do  all  the  things  that  would  give  them 
a  rapport  and  a  sense?  The  tilings  xcf,  ptxir  dis- 
inherited race,  do,  we  have  to  do  so  dimly  and 
sceptically,  without  the  sense  of  any  such  lieautiful 
cadres  awaiting  us — and  therefore  poorly  and  gi>- 
ing  hut  half — or  a  tenth — of  the  way.  II  makes  a 
ditferenee  when  you  have  to  invent  your  sugges- 
tions and  glosses  all  after  the  fact:  yuu  do  it  so 
miserably  compared  with  I'rn\-idcnee — especially 
Pruviilence  aided  by  the  French  language:  which 
hy  the  way  conx-inces  me  that  Providence  thinks 
and  realty  expresses  itself  only  in  Krench,  the  lan- 
guage of  galUntr)'.  It  will  be  a  joy  when  we  can 
next  converse  on  these  and  cognate  themes — I 
know  of  no  such  bnk  of  true  interchange  as  a  com- 
munity of  interest  in  dear  old  George. 

I  don't  know  wliat  else  to  tell  yoa — nor  where 
this  will  find  you.  .  .  .  I  kind  of  pray  that  you  may 
have  been  able  to  make  j-ourself  a  system  of  some 
sort — to  have  arrived  at  some  modus  vivendi.  The 
impossible  wears  on  us,  but  we  wear  a  httle  here, 
I  think,  even  on  the  coal-strike  and  the  mass  of  its 
attendant  miser)*;  though  they  produtv  on  effect 
and  create  an  atmosphere  unspeakably  dismal  and 
depressing;  to  which  the  window-sma^ing  women 
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add  a  darker  shade.    I  am  blackly  bored  when  the 
latter  are  at  large  and  at  work ;  but  somehow  I  am 
still  more  blackly  bored  when  they  are  shut  up  in 
Holloway  and  we  are  deprived  of  them.  .  .  . 
Yours  all  and  always,  dearest  Edith, 

Henby  James. 


To  H.  G.  Wells. 

This  refers  to  a  proposal  (which  did  not  take  effect) 
that  Mr.  Wells  should  become  a  member  of  the  lately 
formed  Academic  Coimnittee  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature. 

103  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
March  25th,  1912. 
My  dear  Wells, 

Your  letter  is  none  the  less  interesting  for 
being  what,  alas,  I  believed  it  might  be;  in  spite  of 
which  interest — or  in  spite  of  which  belief  at  least 
— ^here  I  am  at  it  again!  I  know  perfectly  what 
you  mean  by  your  indifference  to  Academies  and 
Associations,  Bodies  and  Boards,  on  all  this  ground 
of  oiu*s;  no  one  should  know  better,  as  it  is  pre- 
cisely my  own  state  of  mind — ^really  caring  as  I 
do  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  lonely  patient  vir- 
tue, which  doesn't  seek  that  company.  Neverthe- 
less I  fondly  hoped  that  it  might  end  for  you  as  it 
did,  under  earnest  invitation,  for  me — in  your  hav- 
ing said  and  felt  all  those  things  and  then  joined — 
for  the  general  amenity  and  civility  and  unim- 
portance of  the  thing,  giving  it  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt — for  the  sake  of  the  good-nature.  You  will 
say  that  you  had  no  doubt  and  couldn't  therefore 
act  on  any :  but  that  germ,  alas,  was  what  my  letter 
sought  to  implant — in  addition  to  its  not  being  a 
question  of  your  acting,  but  simply  of  your  not 
(that  is  of  your  not  refusing,  but  simply  lifting 
yoiu*  oar  and  letting  yourself  float  on  the  current 
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of  acclamation.)  There  would  t>e  no  questimi  of 
your  being  entanf^tetl  or  hampered,  or  even.  I  uiink, 
of  your  being  bored;  the  conitnon  groimd  between 
all  lovers  and  practitioners  of  our  ffeneral  form 
would  be  under  your  feet  so  naturuUn  and  not  at 
all  out  of  your  way;  and  it  wouldn't  be  you  in  the 
Icaxt  who  would  have  to  take  a  step  baekward  ur 
aside,  it  would  be  ut  gravHtating  toward  you.  melt- 
ing into  your  orliit  as  a  mere  more  direct  effect  of 
the  energy  of  your  genius.  Vour  plea  of  your 
l>eing  anarchic  and  sei-ing  your  work  as  such  isn't 
in  the  least,  believe  me,  a  reason  against;  for  (also 
believe  me)  you  are  essentially  wrong  alHmt  thati 
No  talent,  no  imagination,  no  applieation  of  art, 
as  great  as  yours,  is  able  not  to  make  nmrh  less  for 
anarchy  than  for  a  continuity  and  coherencA'  much 
bigger  than  any  disintegration.  There's  no  repre- 
sentation, no  picture  {which  is  your  form.)  that 
isn't  by  its  very  nature  preservation,  association, 
and  of  a  positive  asstx-iational  npprn/— that  is  tbc 
ver>'  granmiar  of  it;  none  that  isn't  tlierebv  some 
sort  of  interesting  or  curious  order:  I  utterly  defy 
it  in  short  not  to  make,  all  the  anarchy  in  the  world 
aiding,  far  more  than  it  unmakes — just  as  I  utterly 
defy  the  anarchic  to  express  itself  represcntation- 
allv,  art  aiding,  talent  aiding,  the  play  of  invention 
aiiling,  in  short  //ou  aiding,  without  the  grossesl,  the 
absurdcst  inconsistency'.  So  it  is  that  you  are  in 
our  circle  anyhow  you  can  fix  it.  and  with  us  al- 
ways drawing  more  around  (though  always  at  a 
respectful  and  considerate  distance.)  fascinatedly 
to  admire  and  watch — all  to  the  greater  glory  oif 
the  English  name,  and  the  brave,  as  brave  as  poi- 
Niblc  English  array;  the  latter  brave  even  with  die 
one  American  blotcli  upon  it.  Oh  jMtriati»m! — 
that  mine,  the  mere  paying  guest  in  the  houae, 
should  have  its  credit  more  at  heart  than  its  un- 
natural, its  pnHid  and  per^-erse  son!  However,  all 
this  isn't  to  worry  or  to  weary  (I  wish  it  cotUdt) 
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your  ruthlessness ;  it's  only  to  drop  a  sigh  on  my 
shattered  dream  that  you  might  have  come  among 
us  with  as  much  freedom  as  grace.  I  prolong  the 
sigh  as  I  think  how  much  you  might  have  done 
for  our  freedom — and  how  little  we  could  do 
against  yours! 

Don't  answer  or  acknowledge  this  unless  it  may 
have  miraculously  moved  you  by  some  quarter  of 
an  inch.  But  then  di  dol — ^though  I  must  warn 
you  that  I  shall  in  that  case  follow  it  up  to  the 
death  I 

Yours  all  faithfully, 

Henbt  James. 


To  Lady  Bell. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
May  17th,  1912. 

My  dear  Florence  Bell, 

A  good  friend  of  ours — ^in  fact  one  of  our 
very  best — spoke  to  me  here  a  few  days  ago  of  your 
having  lately  had  (all  unknown  to  me)  a  great 
tribulation  of  illness ;  but  also  told  me,  to  my  lively 
relief,  that  you  are  getting  steadily  well  again  and 
that  (thankful  at  the  worst  for  smaU  mercies  after 
such  an  ordeal)  you  are  in  some  degree  accessible 
to  the  beguilement  and  consolation  of  letters.  I 
have  only  taken  time  to  wonder  whether  just  such 
a  mercy  as  this  may  not  be  even  below  the  worst — 
but  am  letting  the  question  rest  on  the  basis  of  my 
feeling  that  you  must  never,  and  that  you  mil  never, 
dream  of  any  "acknowledging"  of  so  inevitable  a 
little  sign  of  sympathy.  Such  dreams,  I  too  well 
know,  only  aggravate  and  hamper  the  upward 
struggle,  don't  in  the  least  lighten  or  quicken  it. 
Take  absolute  example  by  me — ^who  had  a  very  dis- 
mal bad  illness  two  and  a  half  years  ago  (from  out 
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of  the  blackness  of  which  I  haven't  even  now  whoDy 
cmergef],)  niicl  who  reflect  witti  positive  cttinpla- 
cency  «n  all  my  letters,  the  received  ones,  of  that 
time,  that  still,  and  that  hir^^ly  always  will,  re- 
main unanswered.  1  want  you  to  Ik*  eomplocent 
loo — though  at  tliis  rale  tlicre  won't  lie  much  for 
you  to  be  so  abtnit!  I  really  hope  you  go  on 
smoothly  and  serenely — and  am  glad  now  that  I 
didn't  helplessly  know  you  were  so  stricken.  But 
I  wish  I  hud  for  you  a  few  solid  chunks  of  digestible 
{that  is,  mainly  gotxl)  news — such  as,  gi*en  your 
constitutional  charity,  will  melt  in  your  mouth. 
(There  are  people  for  whom  only  the  other  sort 
is  digestible.)  But  I  somehow  in  tliese  subdued 
days — I  speak  of  my  own  vcr>'  personal  ones — 
don't  make  news ;  I  even  rather  dread  breaking  out 
into  it.  or  having  it  break  into  me:  it's  so  much 
oflener — 

Slay  2fHh.    Hill  Hall,  Tbeydon  Mount,  Epping. 

I  began  the  above  now  many  days  ago,  and  it  was 
flashetl  from  my  hami  by  a  sudden  flap  of  one  of 
the  thousand  tentacles  of  the  l^>ndon  day — broken 
off  short  by  that  aggrcJisive  gesture  ( if  tlie  flapping 
of  a  tentacle  «  a  conceivable  gesture;)  and  here  I 
take  it  up  again  in  another  place  and  at  the  first 
nxiinent  of  any  sort  of  freedom  and  ease  for  it.  As 
I  read  it  over  the  intemiption  strikes  me  as  a  sort 
of  blessing  in  disguise,  as  I  can't  imagine  what  I 
meant  to  say  in  that  last  portentous  sentence,  now 
doubtless  never  to  be  finishtil,  and  not  in  the  least 
deserving  it — even  if  it  can  have  been  anytliing  less 
than  the  platitude  that  the  news  one  gets  is  mucA 
more  usually  had  than  good,  and  that  as  the  news 
one  gives  is  scarce  more,  mostly,  than  the  Dews  one 
has  gfjt,  so  the  imligent  state,  in  that  line,  ts  more 
gracefully  worn  than  the  bloated.  I  must  hare 
meant  something  better  than  that.  At  any  rate 
see  how  indigent  I  am — tlial  with  all  \hc  monien- 
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tous  things  that  ought  to  have  happened  to  me  to 
explain  my  sorry  lapse  (for  so  many  days,)  my 
chronicle  would  seem  only  of  the  smallest  beer. 
Put  it  at  least  that  with  these  humble  items  the 
texture  of  my  life  has  bristled — even  to  the  eflfect 
of  a  certain  fever  and  flurry;  but  they  are  such 
matters  as  would  make  no  figure  among  the  great 
issues  and  processions  of  Roimton — as  I  believe 
that  great  order  to  proceed.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  showy  is  my  having  come  down  here  yester- 
day for  a  couple  of  days — ^in  order  not  to  prevent 
my  young  American  nephew  and  niece  (just  lately 
married,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  lending  my  little 
house  in  the  country)  from  the  amusement  of  it; 
as,  being  invited,  they  yet  wouldn't  come  without 
my  dim  protection — so  that  I  have  made,  dimly 
protective,  thus  much  of  a  dash  into  the  world — 
where  I  find  myself  quite  vividly  resigned.  It  is 
the  world  of  the  wonderful  and  delightful  Mrs. 
Charles  Himter,  whom  you  may  know  (long  my 
very  kind  friend;)  and  all  swimming  just  now  in 
a  sea  of  music:  John  Sargent  (as  much  a  player 
as  a  painter,)  Percy  Grainger,  Roger  Quilter,  Wil- 
fred von  Glehn,  and  others ;  roimd  whose  harmoni- 
ous circle,  however,  I  roam  as  in  outer  darkness, 
catching  a  vague  glow  through  the  veiled  windows 
of  the  temple,  but  on  the  whole  only  intelligent 
enough  to  feel  and  rue  my  stupidity — ^which  is  quite 
the  wrong  condition.  It  is  a  great  curse  not  to  be 
densely  enough  indifferent  to  enough  impossible 
things!  Most  things  are  impossible  to  me;  but  I 
blush  for  it — can't  brazen  it  out  that  they  are  no 
loss.  Brazening  it  out  is  the  secret  of  life — for  the 
peu  douis.  But  what  need  of  that  have  you,  lady 
of  the  full  programme  and  the  rich  performance? 
What  I  do  enter  here  (beyond  the  loving-kindness 
de  toute  cette  jeunesse)  is  the  fresh  illustration  of 
the  beauty  and  amenity  and  ancientry  of  this  wcm- 
drous  old  England,  which  at  twenty  miles  or  so 
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from  London  surrounds  this  admirable  and  inter- 
esting and  historic  house  with  a  green  country  aa 
wide  and  free,  and  apparently  as  se<(uestcrcd,  and 
strikingly  as  rural — in  the  Constable  way— as  if  it 
were  on  the  other  side  of  Uic  island.  Rut  I  leave  it 
to-morrow  to  go  back  to  town  till  ( probably )  about 
July  1st,  before  which  I  fondly  hope  you  may  be 
so  finn  on  your  feet  as  to  be  able  to  glide  again 
over  those  beautiful  parquets  of  95,  In  that  cue 
I  shall  be  so  delighted  to  glide  in  upon  you — 
assuming  my  balance  preserved — at  some  hour 
gently  appointed  by  yourself.  Then  I  shall  t«ll 
yoti  more — if  you  can  stand  more  after  this — four- 
teen sprawling  and  vacuous  pages.  (Alas,  I  am 
hut  too  aware  there  is  nothing  in  them;  nothing, 
that  is,  but  the  affectionate  fidelity-,  with  every 
blessing  on  your  further  complete  healing,  of) 
yours  all  constantly, 

Henry  Jajuol 


To  Mr*.  W,  K.  CUfford. 

On  May  7. 1912.  the  Acadnnir  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Liternture  oclrbratct)  the  crntenarj  of  tbe 
birth  of  Robert  Bromiing.  H.  J.  mul  n  paper  on  "The 
Novel  in  Tht  Ring  and  thr  Book,"  afterwanls  included 
in  Sotei  on  Xovflut$.  In  an  apprerUti\'«  ooticc  of 
tlie  occasion  10  the  Pall  HaU  Gauttt  Mr.  PDmd  Young 
desciibcd  tu«  voice  as  "old." 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall.  S.W, 
May  18th,  1912. 
Dearest  Lucy  I 

Your  impulse  to  steep  me,  and  hold  me  down 
under  water,  m  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  with 
Charles  Ruyd  museularly  to  help  you.  is  no  leu 
beautiful  than  the  expression  you  have  given  it,  by 
which  I  am  more  touched  than  I  can  tell  you.  I 
take  it  as  one  of  vour  constant  kindnesses — but  I 
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had,  all  the  same,  I  fear,  taken  Filson  Young's 
Invidious  Epithet  (in  that  little  compliment)  as  in- 
evitable, wholly,  though  I  believe  it  was  mainly 
applied  to  my  voice.  My  voice  was  on  that  Cen- 
tenary itself  Centenarian — for  reasons  that  couldn't 
be  helped — for  I  really  that  day  wasn't  fit  to  speak. 
As  for  one's  own  sense  of  antiquity,  my  own,  what 
is  one  to  say? — ^it  varies,  goes  and  comes;  at  times 
isn't  there  at  all  and  at  others  is  quite  sufficient, 
thank  you  I  I  cultivate  not  thinking  about  it — and 
yet  in  certain  ways  I  like  it,  like  the  sense  of  having 
had  a  great  deal  of  life.  The  young,  on  the  whole, 
make  me  pretty  sad — ^the  old  themselves  don't. 
But  the  pretension  to  youth  is  a  thing  that  makes 
me  saddest  and  oldest  of  all ;  the  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  all  the  while  growing  older  on  the 
other  hand  decidedly  rejuvenates  me;  I  say  "what 
then?"  and  the  answer  doesn't  come,  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any,  and  that  quite  sets  me  up.  So  I 
am  young  enough— and  you  are  magnificent,  sim- 
ply: I  get  from  you  the  sense  of  an  inexhaustible 
vital  freshness,  and  your  voice  is  the  voice  ( so  beau- 
tiful!) of  your  twentieth  year.  Your  going  to 
America  was  admirably  young — an  act  of  your 
twenty-fifth.  Don't  be  yoimger  than  that;  don't 
seem  a  year  younger  than  you  do  seem;  for  in  that 
case  you  will  have  quite  withdrawn  from  my  side. 
Keep  up  with  me  a  little.  I  shall  come  to  see  you 
again  at  no  distant  day,  but  the  coming  week  seems 
to  have  got  itself  pretty  well  encumbered,  and  on 
the  24th  or  26th  I  go  to  Rye  for  four  or  five  days. 
After  that  I  expect  to  be  in  town  quite  to  the  end 
of  June.  I  am  reading  the  Green  Book  in  bits — 
as  it  were — the  only  way  in  which  I  can  read  (or 
at  least  do  read  the  contemporary  novel — ^though 
I  read  so  very  few — almost  none.)  My  only  way 
of  reading — apart  from  that — is  to  imagine  myself 
writing  the  thing  before  me,  treating  the  subject — 
and  thereby  often  differing  from  the  author  and  bis 
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r  her — way.  1  find  G.  "W.  very  brisk  and  alive, 
but  I  have  to  take  it  tn  pieces,  or  liberal  sips,  and 
so  have  only  reached  the  middle.  What  I  fed 
critically  (and  I  can  feel  about  anj-thing  of  the 
sort  but  critically)  is  that  you  don't  tquccze  your 
material  bard  and  tij^bt  enough,  to  pre.>is  out  of  its 
ounces  and  inches  what  they  will  give.  That 
material  lies  too  loose  in  your  hand — or  ymu*  hand, 
oUierwise  expressed,  doesn't  tighten  round  it  That 
is  the  fault  of  alt  tictive  writing  now,  it  sccnu  to 
mc — that  and  the  inordinate  abuse  of  dialogue — 
though  this  but  one  effect  of  the  not  squeezing. 
It's  a  wning.  a  disastrous  and  unscientific  economy 
altogether.  /  squeeze  Bs  I  read  you — hut  that,  as 
I  say,  is  rewriting!  However,  I  will  tell  you  more 
when  I  have  eaten  all  the  pieces.  And  I  sliall  love 
and  stick  to  you  always — as  your  old,  very  old, 
oldettfM 

H.J. 


To  Hugh  Waipole. 

Reform  Club.  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
May  19th.  1912. 

,  .  .  Tour  letter  greatly  moves  and  regales  me. 
Fully  do  I  enter  into  your  joy  of  Bcqucstration. 
and  your  bliss  of  removal  from  this  scene  of  heated 
turmoil  and  du5t>'  despair — which,  however,  re- 
awaits  you!  Never  mind;  sink  up  to  your  neck 
into  the  brimming  basin  of  nature  and  peace,  and 
teach  yiiursclf — by  which  I  mean  let  your  grand- 
motlter  teach  you — that  with  each  revolving  year 
you  will  need  and  make  more  piously  these  precious 
sacrifiiYs  to  Pan  and  the  Muses.  Ilisturii'  rtenuilly 
repeats  itwlf.  and  I  remember  well  how  in  the  old 
London  years  (of  tnu  old  London — thtM  isn't  that 
one)  I  usrtl  to  clutch  at  these  chances  of  ol]4cure 
flight  and  at  the  possession,  less  frustrated,  of  my 
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soul,  my  senses  and  my  hours.  So  keep  it  up;  I 
miss  you,  little  as  I  see  you  even  when  here  (for 
I  feel  you  more  than  I  see  you;)  but  I  surrender 
you  at  whatever  cost  to  the  beneficent  powers. 
Therefore  I  rejoice  in  the  getting  on  of  yoiu*  work 
— ^how  splendidly  copious  your  flow ;  and  am  much 
interested  in  what  you  tell  me  of  your  readings 
and  your  literary  emotions.  These  latter  indeed — 
or  some  of  them,  as  you  express  them,  I  don't  think 
I  fully  share.  At  least  when  you  ask  me  if  I  don't 
feel  Dostoieffsky's  "'mad  jimible,  that  flings  things 
down  in  a  heap,"  nearer  truth  and  beauty  than  the 
picking  and  composing  that  you  instance  in  Steven- 
son, I  reply  with  emphasis  that  I  feel  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  that  the  older  I  grow  and  the  more 
I  go  the  more  sacred  to  me  do  picking  and  compos- 
ing become — ^though  I  naturally  don't  limit  myself 
to  Stevenson's  Mnd  of  the  same.  Don't  let  any 
one  persuade  you— there  are  plenty  of  ignorant 
and  fatuous  duffers  to  try  to  do  it — that  strenuous 
selection  and  comparison  are  not  the  very  essence 
of  art,  and  that  Form  is  [not]  substance  to  that 
degree  that  there  is  absolutely  no  substance  with- 
out it.  Form  alone  takes,  and  holds  and  preserves, 
substance — saves  it  from  the  welter  of  helpless 
verbiage  that  we  swim  in  as  in  a  sea  of  tasteless 
tepid  pudding,  and  that  makes  one  ashamed  of  an 
art  capable  of  such  degradations.  Tolstoi  and  D. 
are  fluid  puddings,  though  not  tasteless,  because 
the  amount  of  their  own  minds  and  souls  in  solution 
in  the  broth  gives  it  savour  and  flavour,  thanks  to 
the  strong,  rank  quality  of  their  genius  and  their 
experience.  But  there  are  all  sorts  of  things  to  be 
said  of  them,  and  in  particular  that  we  see  how 
great  a  vice  is  their  lack  of  composition,  their  de- 
fiance of  economy  and  architecture,  directly  they 
are  emulated  and  imitated;  then,  as  subjects  of 
emulation,  models,  they  quite  give  themselves  away. 
There  is  nothing  so  deplorable  as  a  work  of  art 
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with  a  leak  in  iU  interest ;  and  there  is  nu  such  leak 
of  interest  as  throuffh  cfinutiorinciLH  (if  fnnn.  Its 
opposite,  the  found  (because  the  sought-for)  form 
is  the  absolute  citadel  and  tabernacle  of  interest. 
But  what  a  lecture  I  am  reading  you — though  a 
rery  imperfect  one — which  you  have  drawn  upon 
yourself  (as  moreover  it  was  quite  right  you 
should.)  But  no  matter — I  shall  go  for  you  again 
— as  soon  as  I  find  you  in  a  lone  comer.  .  .  . 

Well,  dearest  Hugh,  love  me  a  little  better  {if 
you  can)  for  this  letter,  for  I  am  ever  so  foodly 
and  faithfully  yours, 

Hknby  Jakea 


I 


To  Mus  Rhoda  Broughton. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
June  2nd,  1913. 
My  dear  Rhoda, 

Too  many  days  have  elapsed  since  I  got 
your  kind  letter — but  London  days  do  leak  away 
even  for  one  who  punily  tries  to  embank  and  eco* 
nomise  them— as  I  do;  they  fall,  as  it  were,  from — 
or,  better  still,  they  utterly  dissolve  in — my  nerve- 
less grasp.  In  that  enfeebled  clutch  tile  pen  itself 
tends  to  waggle  and  drop ;  and  hence,  in  Hhort,  my 
appearance  of  languor  over  the  inkstand.  Thu  is 
a  dark  moist  Sunday  a.m.,  and  I  sit  alone  in  the 
great  dim  solemn  library  of  tliis  Chib  (Thackeray'i 
Megatherium  or  whatever,)  and  say  to  myself  that 
the  conditions  now  at  last  ought  to  be  auspicious — 
though  indeed  that  merely  tends  to  make  me  but 
brood  inefficiently  over  tlic  transfornutions  of 
London  as  such  sc?enes  express  them  and  as  I  hare 
seen  them  go  on  growing.  Now  at  last  the  place 
becomes  an  utter  void,  a  desert  peopled  with  ghosts, 
for  all  except  three  days  (about)  of  the  week — 
speaking  from  the  social  point  of  view.     The  old 
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Victorian  social  Sunday  is  dust  and  ashes,  and  a 
holy  stiUness,  a  repudiating  blankness,  has  posses- 
sion— ^which  however,  after  all,  has  its  merits  and 
its  conveniences  too.  .  .  •  Cadogan  Gardens,  mean- 
while, know  me  no  more — the  region  has  turned 
to  sadness,  as  if,  with  your  absence,  all  the  blinds 
were  down,  and  I  now  have  no  such  confident  and 
cordial  afternoon  refuge  left.  Very  promptly, 
next  winter,  the  blinds  must  be  up  again,  and  I 
will  keep  the  tryst.  I  have  been  talking  of  you 
this  evening  with  dear  W.  E.  Norris,  who  is  pay- 
ing one  of  his  much  interspaced  visits  to  town  and 
has  dined  with  me,  amiably,  without  other  attrac- 
tions. (This  letter,  begun  this  a.m.  and  inter- 
rupted, I  take  up  again  toward  midnight.)  .... 
Good-night,  however,  now  — I  must  stagger 
(really  from  the  force  of  too  total  an  abstinence) 
to  my  never-unappreciated  couch.  (Norris  dined 
on  a  bottle  of  soda-water  and  I  on  no  drop  of  any- 
thing. )  I  pray  you  be  bearing  grandly  up,  and  I 
live  in  the  light  of  your  noble  fortitude.  One  is 
always  the  better  for  a  great  example,  and  I  am 
always  all-faithfuUy  yoiu-s, 

Henby  Jabies. 


To  Henry  James,  junior. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
July  16th,  1912. 

Dearest  Harry, 

...  I  came  down  here  from  town  but  five  days 
ago,  and  feel  intensely,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
the  blest,  the  invaluable,  little  old  refuge-quality 
of  dear  L.  H.  at  this  and  kindred  seasons.  A 
tremendous  wave  of  heat  is  sweeping  over  the  land 
— passed  on  apparently  from  "your  side" — and  I 
left  London  a  fiery  furnace  and  the  Reform  Club 
a  feather  bed  on  top  of  one  in  the  same.     The 
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visitation  still  goes  on  day  after  day,  but,  with 
immense  nuti^ti<m,  I  can  bear  it  here— where 
notliing  could  be  more  mitigating  than  my  for- 
tunate conditions. 

.  .  .  The  "working  expensively"  meanwhile 
signifies  for  me  simply  the  "literary  and  artistic," 
the  technical,  side  of  the  matter — the  fact  that  in 
doing  this  book  I  am  led.  hy  the  very  process  and 
action  of  my  idios~yncrxsy,  on  and  un  into  mare 
evocation  and  ramification  of  old  images  and  con- 
nections, more  intellectual  and  moral  autobiog- 
raphy (though  all  closely  and,  as  I  feel  it,  exqui- 
sitely associated  and  involved.)  than  I  shall  quite 
know  what  to  do  with — to  do  with,  that  is,  in  this 
book  (I  sliall  doubtless  be  able  to  use  rejected  or 
suppressed  parts  in  some  other  way.)  It's  my  more 
and  more  (or  long  since  established)  difficulty 
always,  that  I  have  to  project  and  do  a  great  deal 
in  ohIlt  tn  chi>osc  fnmi  that,  after  the  fact,  what 
is  most  designated  and  supremely  urgent  That  is 
a  costly  way  of  working,  as  regards  time,  material 
etc — at  least  in  the  short  run.  In  the  long  runt 
and  "by  and  large,"  it,  I  think,  abundantly  justifies 
itself.  That  is  really  alt  I  meant  to  convey  to  ycni 
and  to  your  mother  through  Bill— as  a  kind  of  pre- 
caution and  forewarning — fur  your  inevitable  sense 
of  my  "slowness."  Of  course  Urn  I  have  had  pulls 
up  and  breaks,  sometimes  disheartening  ottei» 
through  the  recurrence  of  bad  physical  conditiooi 
— and  am  stilt  liable,  Ntnctty  speaking,  to  thoc. 
But  the  main  thing  to  say  about  these,  once  for  all, 
is  that  they  tend  steadily,  and  most  helpfully,  to 
diminish,  both  in  intensity  anil  in  iluration.  and 
that  I  have  really  now  reached  the  point  at  which 
the  mccessful  efTort  to  work  really  Itelps  me  physi- 
cally— to  say  nothing  of  course  of  (a  thousand 
times)  morally.  It  nniains  true  tliat  I  do  worry 
about  the  money-4iuestion— by  nature  and  fate 
(since  I  was  bom  worrying,  though  myself  mudi 
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more  than  others!) — ^and  that  this  is  largely  the 
result  of  these  last  years  of  lapse  of  productive 
work  while  my  expenses  have  gone  more  or  less 
(while  I  was  with  you  all  in  America  lessl)  ruth- 
lessly on.  But  of  this  it's  also  to  be  cheeringly  said 
that  I  have  only  to  be  successfully  and  continuously 
at  work  for  a  period  of  about  ten  days  for  it  aU 
to  fall  into  the  background  altogether  (all  the 
worry,)  and  be  replaced  by  the  bravest  confidence 
of  calculation.  So  much  for  thatl  And  now,  for 
the  moment — for  this  post  at  least,  I  must  pull  up. 
Well  of  course  do  I  imderstand  that  with  your  big 
new  preoccupations  and  duties  close  at  hand  you 
majJt  dreaS  of  a  move  in  this  direction,  and  I 
should  be  horrified  at  seeming  to  exert  the  least 
pressure  toward  your  even  repining  at  it.  More 
still  than  the  delight  of  seeing  you  will  be  that  of 
knowing  that  you  are  getting  into  close  quarters 
with  your  new  job.  I  repeat  that  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  good  this  will  do  me! — as  to  which  I  sit  be- 
tween your  Mother  and  Peg,  clasping  a  hand  of 
each,  while  we  watch  your  every  movement  and 
gloat,  ecstatically,  over  you.  Oh,  give  my  love  so 
aboundingly  to  them,  and  to  your  grandmother, 
on  it  all ! 

Yours,  dearest  Harry,  more  affectionately  than 
ever, 

H.  J. 

To  R.  W.  Chapman. 

Mrs.  Brookenham  is  of  course  the  mother  of  the  young 
heroine  of  The  Awkward  Age. 

• 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
July  17th,  1912. 
Dear  Mr.  Chapman, 

I  very  earnestly  beg  you  not  to  take  as  the 
measure  of  the  pleasure  given  me  by  your  letter 
the    inordinate    delay    of    this    acknowledgment. 
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That  adminible  comnninicmtiaa,  readung  me  at 
the  cliiiuix  of  the  Londoo  June,  found  me  in  a  great 
tangle  of  difficulties  over  the  command  of  mj*  time 
and  general  conduct  of  my  correspondence  and 
other  obligations;  so  that  after  a  rain  inrocatian 
of  a  better  promptness  where  you  were  concerned. 
I  took  heart  from  the  fact  that  I  was  soon  to  be  at 
peace  down  here,  and  that  hence  I  should  be  able 
to  address  you  at  my  ease.  I  hare  in  fact  been 
here  but  a  few  days,  and  my  slight  further  delay 
has  but  risen  from  the  fact  that  I  brought  down 
with  me  so  many  letters  to  answer  I — though  none 
of  them,  let  me  say,  begins  to  affect  me  with  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  yours. 

I  am  in  truth  greatly  touched,  deeply  mo%'ed  by 
it.  \V'hat  is  one  to  say  or  do  in  presence  of  an 
expression  so  generous  and  su  penetrating  f  I  can 
only  listen  very  bard,  as  it  were,  taking  it  all  in 
with  bowed  haul  and  clasped  hands,  not  to  say 
moist  «vefl  eren,  and  feel  that— well,  that  thie 
whole  thing  h/u  been  after  all  worth  while  then. 
But  one  is  stniply  in  the  hand*  of  such  a  render  ami 
appreciator  as  you — one  yields  even  assentingly. 
gratefully  and  irresponsibly  hi  the  current  of  your 
ston*  ond  consistency  of  your  cose.  I  feel  that  I 
really  don't  know  much — as  to  what  your  various 
particulars  imply — save  that  yuu  are  delightful. 
arc  dazzling,  and  thut  you  must  be  beautifully  right 
as  to  any  view  that  you  take  of  anything.  Let  nie 
say.  for  all.  that  if  you  think  so.  so  It  must  be;  for 
clearly  you  see  ami  understand  and  discriminate 
— while  one  is  at  the  end  uf  tinw;  mie's  self  so  very 
vague  about  many  things  and  ouly  conscious  of 
one's  general  virtuous  intentioas  and  considerably 
strenuous  effort  What  one  has  done  has  been 
confiitioned  and  related  and  involved — so  to  say, 
fatalised— «Ter7  element  and  eflTnrt  jonuned  up 
against  tome  other  necessity  or  yawning  over  some 
conscfiuent  void — and  with  anj'thing  giXHl  in  one's 
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achievement  or  fine  in  one's  faculty  conscious  all 
the  while  of  having  to  pay  by  this  and  that  and  the 
other  corresponding  dereliction  or  weakness.  You 
let  me  oflF,  however,  as  handsomely  as  you  draw 
me  on,  and  I  see  you  as  absolutely  right  about 
everything  and  want  only  to  square  with  yours  my 
impression :  that  is  to  say  any  but  that  of  my  being 
"dim"  in  respect  to  some  of  the  aspects,  possibly, 
of  Mrs.  Brookenham — ^which  I  don't  think  I  am: 
I  really  think  I  could  stand  a  stiff  cross-examina- 
tion on  that  lady.  But  this  is  a  detail,  and  I  can 
meet  you  only  in  a  large  and  fond  pre-submissicm 
on  the  various  points  you  make.  I  greatly  wish 
our  contact  at  Oxford  the  other  day  had  been  less 
hampered  and  reduced — so  that  it  was  impossible, 
in  the  event,  altogether,  to  get  within  hail  of  you 
at  Oriel.  But  I  have  promised  the  kind  President 
of  Magdalen  another  visit,  and  then  I  shall  insist 
on  being  free  to  come  and  see  you  if  you  will  let 
me.  I  cherish  your  letter  and  our  brief  talk  mean- 
while as  charmingly-coloured  lights  in  the  total  of 
that  shining  occasion.  What  power  to  irradiate 
has  Oxford  at  its  best! — and  as  it  was,  the  other 
week,  so  greatly  at  that  best.  I  think  the  grue- 
some little  errors  of  text  you  once  so  devotedly 
noted  for  me  in  some  of  my  original  volumes  don't 
for  the  most  part  survive  in  the  collective  edition 
— ^but  though  a  strenuous  I  am  a  constitutionally 
fallible  proof-reader,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
assure  myself.  However,  I  must  more  or  less  face 
it,  and  I  am  yours,  dear  Mr.  Chapman,  all  grate- 
fully and  faithfully, 

Henky  James. 
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To  Hugh  WalpoU. 

Lamb  Hcnific,  Hyc. 

Auk-  ^*th.  1912. 

...  I  rejoice  that  you  wander  tti  such  good 
purpose — by  which  I  mean  nothing  more  exein- 
pla^  that  that  you  apparently  live  in  the  light  of 
curiosity  and  cheer.  I'm  very  glad  for  you  that 
thcKc  gentle  pa-ssions  have  the  succulent  scene  of 
Munich  to  pastiue  in.  I  haven't  been  there  for 
long  years — was  never  there  hut  once  at  all.  but 
haven't  forgotten  how  genial  and  sj-mpathetic  I 
found  it  Drink  deep  of  every  impression  and 
have  a  lot  to  tell  me  when  the  prodigal  returns. 
I  love  travellers'  tales — especially  when  I  love  the 
traveller;  therefore  have  plenty  to  thrill  me  and  to 
confirm  that  passion  withal.  I  travel  no  further 
than  this,  and  never  shall  again ;  but  it  serves  my 
lean  purptises,  or  most  of  them,  and  I'm  thankful 
to  be  able  to  do  so  much  and  to  feel  even  these  quiet 
and  wholesnnic  little  facts  about  me.  We're  hav- 
ing in  this  rude  climate  a  summer  of  particularly 
bad  and  brutal  manners — so  far  the  sweetness  of 
the  matter  fails;  but  I  get  out  in  the  lulls  of  the 
tempest  (it  does  nothing  but  rain  and  rage,)  and 
when  I'm  within,  my  mind  •(till  to  me  a  kingdom 
is,  however  dismen))>ered  and  shrunken.  I  haven't 
seen  a  creature  to  talk  of  tfou  witli — but  I  see  on 
these  terms  very  few  creatures  indeed;  none  worth 
ipeaking  of,  still  less  worth  talking  to.  Clearly 
you  move  still  in  the  human  maze — but  I  like  to 
think  of  you  there;  may  it  be  long  before  you  find 
the  clue  to  the  exit.  You  say  nothing  of  any  re- 
turn to  thtMe  platitudes,  so  I  suppose  you  are  ti)  l>e 
fltill  a  good  while  un  the  war-path;  but  when  you 
arc  ready  to  smoke  tlie  pipe  of  peace  come  and  ask 
nt  for  a  light     It's  gtMnj  for  you  to  have  read 
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Taine's  English  Lit.;  he  lacks  saturation,  lacks 
waste  of  acquaintance,  but  sees  with  a  magnificent 
objectivity,  reacts  with  an  energy  to  match,  ex- 
presses with  a  splendid  amplitude,  and  has  just  the 
critical  value,  I  think,  of  being  so  off,  so  far  (given 
such  an  intellectual  reach,)  and  judging  and  feel- 
ing in  so  different  an  air.  It's  charming  to  me  to 
hear  that  The  Ambassadors  have  again  engaged 
and  still  beguile  you;  it  is  probably  a  very  padced 
production,  with  a  good  deal  of  one  tiling  within 
another;  I  remember  sitting  on  it,  when  I  wrote 
it,  with  that  intending  weight  and  presence  with 
which  you  probably  often  sit  in  these  days  on  your 
trunk  to  make  the  lid  close  and  all  your  trousers 
and  boots  go  in.  I  remember  putting  in  a  good 
deal  about  Chad  and  Strether,  or  Strether  and 
Chad,  rather;  and  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  under- 
stand what  in  that  connection  you  miss — I  mean 
in  the  way  of  what  could  be  there.  The  whole  thing 
is  of  course,  to  intensity,  a  picture  of  relations — 
and  among  them  is,  though  not  on  the  first  line, 
the  relation  of  Strether  to  Chad.  The  relation  of 
Chad  to  Strether  is  a  limited  and  according  to  my 
method  only  implied  and  indicated  thing,  suffi- 
ciently there;  but  Strether's  to  Chad  consists 
above  aU  in  a  charmed  and  yearning  and  wonder- 
ing sense,  a  dimly  envious  sense,  of  all  Chad's  young 
living  and  easily-taken  other  relations;  other  not 
only  than  the  one  to  him,  but  than  the  one  to  Mme 
de  Vionnet  and  whoever  else;  this  very  sense,  and 
the  sense  of  Chad,  generally,  is  a  part,  a  large  part, 
of  poor  dear  Strether's  discipline,  development,  ad- 
venture and  general  history.  All  of  it  that  is  of 
my  subject  seems  to  me  given — ^given  by  dramatic 
i  projection,  as  all  the  rest  is  given:  how  can  you 
1  say  I  do  anything  so  foul  and  abject  as  to  "state"? 
You  deserve  that  I  should  condemn  you  to  read' 
the  book  over  once  again!  However,  instead  of 
this  I  only  impose  that  you  ccnne  down  to  me,  on 
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your  return,  for  a  couple  of  days — when  we  out 
tjilk  better.  I  hold  yuu  to  tlie  boirt  of  your  truest 
old 

H.  J. 

To  Edmund  Gone. 

With  rcftard  to  thr  "drew)  rffuljivDcc  of  tbrir  Lord* 
iihipa**  it  will  br  remembered  that  Mr.  (ioB«e  wkji  at  thia 
time  Librnrian  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  allusion  at 
the  end  t*  to  Mr.  (>o*se'«  article  on  Swinburne  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  further  dealt  with  ia 
the  next  letter. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House.  Rye. 

7tb  October,   l«l*i. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

Forgive  thij!  cnld-bloodcd  niachincri'— for 
I  have  been  of  late  a  stricken  ninn.  und  sXxVi  oni 
not  on  my  Ick»;  though  judging  it  a  bit  urgrnt  to 
briefly  communicate  with  you  on  a  small  practical 
matter.  I  have  had  quite  a  lX>vil  uf  a  summer,  m 
ver^'  tuid  and  danmabic  July  and  August,  through 
a  renewnl  of  an  ailment  that  I  had  regarded  as 
a  good  deal  sulnlueil,  but  that  descended  upon  nw 
in  force  just  after  I  last  saw  you  and  then  abso* 
hitely  rngcil  for  many  weeks.  ( I  allude  to  a  most 
deplorable  tenilencj-  to  chronic  pectoral,  or,  more 
specifically,  anginal,  pain;  which,  however.  I  6nally, 
about  a  month  ago,  got  more  or  less  the  better 
of,  in  a  considerably  reassuring  way.)  I  was  but 
beginning  to  profit  by  this  comparative  reprieve 
when  I  was  smitten  witli  a  violent  attack  uf  tbe 
atrocious  afTectiun  known  as  "Shingles" — my  im- 
pression of  the  nature  of  which  had  been  vague 
and  inconsiderate,  but  to  tbe  now  grim  shade  of 
which  I  take  nfT  my  hat  in  the  xcry  abjertitm  of 
respect  It  has  been  a  vcr>*  horrible  visitation,  but 
I  am  getting  better;  only  I  am  still  in  bed  and  bare 
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to  appeal  to  you  in  this  graceless  mechanical  way. 
My  appeal  bears  on  a  tiny  and  trivial  circumstance, 
the  fact  that  I  have  practicaUy  concluded  an  agree- 
ment for  a  Flat  which  I  saw  and  liked  and  seemed 
to  find  within  my  powers  before  leaving  town  (No. 
21  Carlyle  Mansions,  Cheyne  Walk,  S.W.)  and 
which  I  am  looking  to  for  a  more  convenient  and 
secure  basis  of  regularly  wintering  in  London,  for 
the  possibly  brief  remainder  of  my  days,  than  any 
I  have  for  a  long  time  had.  I  want,  in  response  to 
a  letter  just  received  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
same,  to  floor  that  apparently  rather  benighted 
and  stupid  body,  who  are  restless  over  the  question 
of  a  "social  reference"  (in  addition  to  my  reference 
to  my  Bankers),  by  a  regular  knock-down  produc- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  and  exalted  tie  I  can 
produce;  whereby  I  have  given  them  your  distin- 
guished name  as  that  of  a  voucher  for  my  respecta- 
bility— as  distinguished  from  my  solvency;  for 
which  latter  I  don't  hint  that  you  shall,  however 
dimly,  engage  1  So  I  have  it  on  my  conscience, 
you  see,  to  let  you  know  of  the  liberty  I  have  thus 
taken  with  you;  this  on  the  chance  of  their  really 
applying  to  you  (which  some  final  saving  sense  of 
their  being  rather  silly  may  indeed  keep  them  from 
doing.)  If  they  do,  kindly,  very  kindly,  abound 
in  my  sense  to  the  extent  of  intimating  to  them 
that  not  to  know  me  famed  for  my  respectability 
is  scarcely  to  be  respectable  themselves!  That  is 
all  I  am  able  to  trouble  you  with  now.  I  am  as 
yet  a  poor  thing,  more  even  the  doctor's  than  mine 
own ;  but  shall  come  round  presently  and  shall  then 
be  able  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  myself. 
There  is  no  question  of  my  getting  into  the  Flat 
in  question  till  some  time  in  January;  I  don't  get 
possession  till  Dec.  25th,  but  this  preliminary  has 
had  to  be  settled.  Don't  be  burdened  to  write;  I 
know  your  cares  are  on  the  eve  of  beginning  again, 
and  how  heavy  they  may  presently  be.    I  have  only 
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wanted  In  create  for  our  ironic  intelligence  the 
hArmless  pleasure  of  letting  loose  a  little,  in  a 
roundabout  way,  upon  the  platituiJv  of  the  City 
and  West  End  Properties  Limited,  the  dread  efful- 
gence of  ttieir  Lordships;  the  latter  ))cing  the  light 
and  you  the  transparent  lantcm  that  my  shak^- 
hand  holds  up.  More,  as  I  say.  when  that  band  is 
less  shaky.  1  hope  all  your  intimate  news  is  gtxxl, 
and  am  only  waitinfif  for  the  new  vol.  of  the  Dic- 
tionary with  your  Swinburne,  which  a  word  from 
Sidney  I,*c  has  assured  me  is  of  maximum  value. 


All  faithful  greetii^. 


ours  always, 

Hkmby  James. 


To  Edmund  Gone, 


Dictated, 


I>anib  Iliiaw,  Rye. 
October  10th,  1912. 
My  dear  Gosae, 

Your  good  letter  of  this  moniing  helpi  to 
console  and  sustain.  One  really  needs  any  lift  one 
can  get  after  this  odious  experience.  I  am  emerg- 
ing, but  it  is  stow,  and  I  feel  much  ravaged  and 
bedimmed.  Fortunately  tliese  days  have  an  in- 
trinsic lieauty — t>f  the  rarest  and  ehanningest  here; 
and  I  try  to  fling  myself  on  the  breast  of  Nature 
(though  I  don't  mean  by  that  fling  myself  and  my 
poor  blisters  and  scars  on  the  dew-sprinkled  lawn) 
and  forget,  imperfectly,  that  preei<ius  hours  and 
days  tumble  unrestrained  int<»  the  large  round,  the 
deep  dark,  the  ever  open,  hole  of  sacrifice.  1  am 
almost  afraid  my  silly  lessors  of  the  Chcliiea  Flat 
xeon't  appi)-  to  you  for  a  character  of  me  if  they 
haven't  done  so  by  now;  afraid  because  the  idea 
of  a  backhander  from  you.  reaching  tbem  straight, 
would  so  gratify  my  sense  of  harmlcju  sport     It 
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was  only  a  question  of  a  word  in  case  they  should 
appeal ;  kindly  don't  dream  of  any  such  if  they  let 
the  question  rest  (in  spite  indeed  of  their  having 
intimated  that  they  would  thoroughly  thresh  it 
out.) 

I  received  with  pleasure  the  small  Swinburne— 
of  so  chaste  and  charming  a  form;  the  perusal  of 
which  lubricated  yesterday  two  or  three  rough 
hours.  Your  composition  bristles  with  items  and 
authenticities  even  as  a  tight  little  cushion  with  in- 
dividual pins ;  and,  I  take  it,  is  everything  that  such 
a  contribution  to  such  a  cause  should  be  but  for 
the  not  quite  ample  enough  (for  my  appetite)  con- 
clusive estimate  or  appraisement.  I  know  how 
little,  far  too  little,  to  my  sense,  that  element  has 
figured  in  those  pages  in  general ;  but  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  you,  in  spite  of  this,  formulate  and 
resume  a  little  more  the  creature's  character  and 
genius,  the  aspect  and  effect  of  his  general  per- 
formance. You  will  say  I  have  a  morbid  hankering 
for  what  a  Dictionary  doesn't  undertake,  what  a 
Sidney  Lee  perhaps  even  doesn't  offer  space  for. 
I  admit  that  I  talk  at  my  ease — so  far  as  ease  is 
in  my  line  just  now.  Very  charming  and  happy 
Lord  Redesdale's  contribution — showing,  afresh, 
how  everything  about  such  a  being  as  S.  becomes 
and  remains  interesting.    Prettily  does  Redesdale 

write — and  prettily  will have  winced ;  if  indeed 

the  pretty  even  in  that  form,  or  the  wincing  in  any, 
could  be  conceived  of  him. 

I  have  received  within  a  day  or  two  dear  old 
George  Meredith's  Letters;  and,  though  I  haven't 
been  able  yet  very  much  to  go  into  them,  I  catch 
their  emanation  of  something  so  admirable  and, 
on  the  whole,  so  bafiled  and  tragic.  We  must  have 
more  talk  of  them — and  also  of  Wells'  book,  with 
which  however  I  am  having  extreme  difficulty. 
I  am  not  so  much  struck  with  its  hardness  as  with 
its  weakness  and  looseness,  the  utter  going  by  the 
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board  of  any  real  self-rcs|)ect  of  composition  and 
of  expression.  .  .  .  \\Tiat  lacerates  me  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  the  McrediUi  volumes  is  the  mean- 
ness and  poorness  of  editinj^ — the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  project  the  Image  {of  character,  tem- 
per, quantity  and  quality  of  mind,  funeral  she  and 
sort  of  personality)  that  such  a  subject  cries  aloud 
for;  to  the  shame  of  our  purblind  criticism.  For 
such  a  Vividness  to  go  a-lK-gging! — .  .  .  "When 
one  thinks  of  what  Vividness  would  in  France,  in 
such  a  case,  have  Icapcil  to  its  feet  in  commemo- 
rative and  critical  response!  But  there  is  too  much 
to  say,  and  1  am  able,  in  this  minor  key,  to  say 
too  little.  We  nmst  be  at  it  again.  I  was  afraid 
your  wife  was  having  another  stretch  of  the  dark 
valley  to  tread — I  had  beard  of  your  brother-in- 
law's  illness.  May  |)eacc  somehow  cornel  I  re- 
greet  and  regret  yuu  oil,  and  am  all  faithfully 
yours. 


I 


To  Edmund  Gotte. 


Dictated, 


Liamb  House,  Rye. 
October  11th.  1012. 
3(y  dear  Gosse, 

Let  me  thank  you  again,  on  this  lame  bans 
thfiugh  I  still  be.  for  the  clianning  form  of  your 
news  of  your  having  bclj^d  nie  with  my  fastidious 
friends  of  tlie  Flat.  Clearly,  thej-  were  to  l>e  hurled 
to  their  doom;  for  the  proof  of  yiHir  having,  with 
your  potent  finger,  preswd  the  nteruiless  spring, 
arrives  this  morning  in  the  fonn  of  a  quite  obsequi- 
ous request  that  I  will  conclude  our  trattsaction 
by  a  signature.  This  I  am  tloing,  and  I  am  mean* 
while  lost  in  fond  ctmsidcration  of  the  so  suiccp- 
tible  spot  (susceptible  to  profanation)  that  I  shall 
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have  reached  only  after  such  purgations.    I  thank 
you  most  kindly  for  settling  the  matter. 

Very  interesting  your  note — in  the  matter  of 
Greorge  Meredith.  Yes,  I  spent  much  of  yester- 
day reading  the  Letters,  and  quite  agree  with  your 
judgment  of  them  on  the  score  of  their  rather 
marked  non-illustration  of  his  intellectual  wealth. 
They  make  one,  it  seems  to  me,  enormously  like 
him — but  that  one  had  always  done ;  and  the  series 
to  Morley,  and  in  a  minor  degree  to  Maxse,  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  rare  and  fine  things,  many 
beautiful  felicities  of  wit  and  vision.  But  the  whole 
aesthetic  range,  understanding  that  in  a  big  sense, 
strikes  me  as  meagre  and  short;  he  clearly  lived 
even  less  than  one  had  the  sense  of  his  doing  in  the 
world  of  art — ^in  that  whole  divine  preoccupation, 
that  whole  intimate  restlessness  of  projection  and 
perception.  And  this  is  the  more  striking  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  far  more  commimicative  and 
overflowing  on  the  whole  ground  of  what  he  was 
doing  in  prose  or  verse  than  I  had  at  all  supposed ; 
to  have  lived  and  wrought  with  all  those  doors 
more  open  and  publicly  slamming  and  creaking 
on  their  hinges,  as  it  were,  than  had  consorted 
with  one's  sense,  and  with  the  whole  legend,  of  his 
intellectual  solitude.  His  whole  case  is  full  of 
anomalies,  however,  and  these  volumes  illustrate 
it  even  by  the  light  they  throw  on  a  certain  poor- 
ness of  range  in  most  of  his  correspondents.  Save 
for  Morley  (et  encore  1)  most  of  them  figure  here 
as  folk  too  little  k  la  hauteur — !  though,  of  course, 
a  man,  even  of  his  distinction,  can  live  and  deal 
but  with  those  who  are  within  his  radius.  He  was 
starvedy  to  my  vision,  in  many  ways — and  that 
makes  him  but  the  more  nobly  pathetic.  In  fine 
the  whole  moral  side  of  him  throws  out  some  splen- 
didly clear  lights — while  the  "artist,"  the  secondary 
Shakespeare,  remains  curiously  dim.  Your  miss- 
ing any  letters  to  me  rests  on  a  misconception  of 
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my  very  limited,  even  tiiough  extremely  delightful 
to  me,  active  Intercourse  with  him.  I  had  with 
him  no  sense  of  rciriprocity;  he  remained  for  mc 
always  a  charming,  a  quite  splendid  and  rather 
strange,  Exhibition,  so  content  itself  to  be  one,  all 
genially  and  glittcringly,  but  all  cxrhuivcly,  that 
I  simply  sat  before  him  till  the  curtain  fell,  and 
then  came  again  when  I  felt  1  should  find  it  up. 
Hut  I  never  rrtn//  it  up,  never  felt  any  charge  on 
me  to  challenge  him  by  invitation  or  letter.  But 
tme  or  two  notes  from  him  did  I  find  when  Will 
Mereditli  wrote  to  me;  and  these,  though  perfectly 
diarming  and  kind,  I  have  preferred  to  keep  un- 
ventilated.  However,  I  am  little  cn<»ugh  ohser^'ing 
that  same  discretion  to  pou — !  1  slowly  mend,  but 
it's  absurd  how  far  I  feel  I've  to  come  back  from. 
Sore  and  strained  has  the  horrid  busincts  left  me. 
But  nevertheless  I  hope,  and  in  fact  almost 
propose. 

Yours  all  faithfully, 

Hknby  Jauo, 


I 


To  Edmund  Gomc. 

Th»  Monumg  t'oit  Arlirlc  mm»  a  review  bjr  &Ir.  Govx- 
of  the  Letten  of  Georg*  MrrttKtK 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  ISth.  1013. 
My  dear  Gnssc, 

This  is  quite  a  feverish  flurrj*  of  corre- 
spondence— but  please  don't  for  a  moment  feel  the 
Present  to  entail  on  you  the  least  further  charge: 
only  wont  to  protest  against  your  imputation  of 
sarcasm  to  my  figure  of  the  pin-cushiim  and  the 
pins^and  this  all  genially:  that  iinnge  having 
represented  to  myself  the  higlicst  possiihle  tribute 
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to  your  biographic  facture.  What  I  particularly 
meant  was  that  probably  no  such  tense  satin  slope 
had  ever  before  grown,  within  the  same  number  of 
square  inches,  so  dense  a  little  forest  of  discrimi- 
nated upright  stems!  There  you  are,  and  I  hear 
with  immense  satisfaction  of  the  prospect  of  an- 
other crop  yet — ^this  time,  I  infer,  on  larger  ground 
and  with  beautiful  alleys  and  avenues  and  vistas 
piercing  the  plantation. 

I  rejoice  fdike  to  know  of  the  M.P.  article,  on 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  put  my  hand  here  betimes 
tomorrow.  I  can't  help  wishing  I  had  known  of 
it  a  little  before — I  should  have  liked  so  to  bring, 
in  time,  a  few  of  my  gleanings  to  your  milL  But 
evidently  we  are  quite  under  the  same  general  im- 
pression, and  your  point  about  the  dear  man's  con- 
foundingness  of  aUusion  to  the  products  of  the 
French  spirit  is  exactly  what  one  had  found  one- 
self bewilderedly  noting.  There  are  two  or  three 
rather  big  felicities  and  sanities  of  judgment  (in 
this  order;)  in  one  place  a  fine  strong  rightly-dis- 
criminated apprehensicm  and  characterisation  of 
Victor  Hugo.  But  for  the  rest  such  queer  lapses 
and  wanderings  wild ;  with  the  striking  fact,  above 
all,  that  he  scarcely  once  in  the  2  volumes  makes 
use  of  a  French  phrase  or  ventures  on  a  French 
passage  (as  in  sundry  occasional  notes  of  acknowl- 
edgment and  other  hke  flights,)  without  some 
marked  inexpertness  or  gaucherie.  Three  or  four 
of  these  things  are  even  painful — ^they  cause  one 
uncomfortably  to  flush.  And  he  appears  to  have 
gone  to  France,  thanks  to  his  second  wife's  con- 
nections there,  putting  in  little  visits  and  having 
contacts,  of  a  scattered  sort,  much  oftener  than  I 
supposed.  He  "went  abroad,"  for  that  matter, 
during  certain  years,  a  good  deal  more  than  I  had 
fancied  him  able  to — ^which  is  an  observation  I  find, 
even  now,  of  much  comfort.  But  one's  impres- 
sion of  his  lack  of  what  it's  easiest  to  call,  most 
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comprehensively,  aesthetic  curiosity,  is,  I  lake  it, 
exactly  what  yuu  will  have  cxprcxscil  your  sense  of. 
He  speaks  a  couple  of  times  of  greatly  admiring 
a  novel  of  Dnudct's,  "Nunia  llouniestan,"  witH 
the  remark,  twice  over,  that  he  has  never  "likwl" 
any  of  the  others;  he  only  "likes"  this  one  I  The 
tone  is  of  the  »«i(lcst,  coming  from  a  man  of  the 
craft — even  though  the  terms  on  which  be  himself 
was  of  the  craft  remain  so  peculiar — and  such  as 
there  would  he  so  nmch  more  to  say  ah<iut.  To  a 
fellow-novelist  who  could  read  Daudct  at  all  (and 
I  can't  imagine  his  not,  in  such  a  relation,  tieing 
read  with  curiosity,  with  critical  appetite)  "Numa" 
might  ver>'  well  apiwar  to  stand  out  from  the 
others  as  the  finest  flower  of  the  same  metliod ;  but 
not  to  take  it  as  one  of  them,  or  to  take  them  as 
of  its  family  and  general  complexion,  is  to  reduce 
*'liking"  and  not-liking  to  the  sort  of  use  that  a 
spelling-out  schcKilgirl  might  make  of  them.  Most 
of  all  (if  I  don't  hore  vou)  I  think  one  particuUr 
observation  counts — or  has  counted  for  mc;  the  fact 
of  Uie  non-occurrence  of  one  name,  the  one  that 
aesthetic  curimity  wmild  have  seemed  scarce  able, 
in  any  real  overflow,  to  have  kept  entirely  shy  of; 
that  of  Balzac.  1  mean,  which  Meredith  not  only 
never  once,  even,  stumbles  against,  hut  so  much  as 
seems  In  stray  within  possilflc  view  tif.  Of  course 
one  wtaild  never  dream  of  measuring  "play  of 
mind,"  in  such  n  case,  hy  any  man's  ]iositive  men- 
tions, few  or  many,  of  the  said  B.:  yet  when  he 
isn't  ever  mentioned  a  certain  desert  effect  comes 
from  it  (at  least  it  does  to  thirsty-  mc)  and  I  make 
all  sorts  of  little  reflections.  But  I  am  making  too 
many  now.  and  they  are  loose  and  casual,  and  you 
mustn't  mind  them  for  the  present;  all  the  more 
that  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  am  still  on  sliaky  ground 
physically;  this  r>dious  ailment  not  l>ring,  appar- 
ently, a  thing  that  spends  itself  and  dears  off,  but 
a  boistly  poison  which  hangs  about,  even  after  the 
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most  copious  eruption  and  explosion,  and  suggests 
dismal  relapses  and  returns  to  bed.  I  am  really 
tliinking  of  this  latter  form  of  relief  even  now- 
after  having  been  up  but  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
However,  don't  "mind"  me;  even  if  I'm  in  for  a 
real  relapse  some  of  the  sting  will,  I  trust,  have 
been  drawn. 

Yours  rather  wearily, 

Hekbt  Jamxs. 

P.S.  I  am  having,  it  appears — Sunday,  2  p.nL 
— ^to  tumble  back  into  bed;  though  I  rose  but 
atlOl 


To  ^Edmund  Gosse. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  16th,  1912. 

My  dear  Grosse, 

Here  I  am  at  it  again — for  I  can't  not  thank 
you  for  your  two  notes  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing received.  Your  wife  has  all  my  tenderest 
sympathy  in  the  matter  of  what  the  loss  of  her 
Brother  cost  her.  Intimately  will  her  feet  have 
learnt  to  know  these  ways.  So  it  goes  on  till  we 
have  no  one  left  to  lose — as  I  felt,  with  force,  two 
slunmers  ago,  when  I  lost  my  two  last  Brothers 
within  two  months  and  became  sole  survivor  of  aU 
my  Father's  house.  I  lay  my  hand  very  gently 
on  our  friend. 

With  your  letter  of  last  night  came  the  Corn- 
hill  with  the  beautifully  done  little  Swinburne 
chapter.  What  a  "grateful"  subject,  somehow,  in 
every  way.  that  gifted  being — ^putting  aside  even, 
I  mean,  the  value  of  his  genius.  He  Ms  grateful 
by  one  of  those  arbitrary  values  that  dear  6.M., 
for  instance,  doesn't  positively  command,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  his  intrinsic  weight;  and  who  can  say 
quite  why?  Charming  and  vivid  and  authentic, 
at  any  rate,  your  picture  of  that  occasion;  to  say 
nothing  of  your  evocation,  charged  with  so  fine 
a  Victorian  melancholy,  of  Swinburne's  time  at 
Vichy  with  Leighton,  Mrs.  Sartoris  and  Richard 
Burton;  what  a  felicitous  and  enviable  image  tbey 
do  make  together — and  M'hat  prodigious  discourse 
must  even  more  particularly  have  ensued  when  S, 
and  B.  sat  up  Inte  together  after  the  othersi  Dis- 
tinct to  nie  the  memory  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  at 
Flaubert's  in  the  winter  of  '73-'70,  when  Maupas- 
sant, still  irUdit.  but  always  "rcHUid,"  regaled  me 
with  a  fantastic  tale,  irreproducible  here,  of  the 
relations  between  two  Knglislimen,  each  other,  and 
their  monkey!  A  picture  the  details  of  which  have 
faded  for  me,  but  not  the  lurid  impression.  Most 
deliciously  Victorian  tluit  too — I  bend  over  it  all 
so  yearningly;  and  to  the  eflfect  of  my  hoping 
"ever  so"  that  you  are  in  conscious  possession  of 
material  for  a  series  of  just  such  other  chapters  in 
illustration  of  S.,  each  a  separate  fine  flower  for 
a  vivid  even  if  loose  nosegay. 

I'm  much  interested  by  your  echo  of  Haldane's 
remarks,  or  whatever,  abcmt  G.  M.  Only  the  diffi- 
culty is,  of  a  truth,  somehow,  that  cm  mctnenn, 
he  and  Morley  and  Maxsc  and  Stephen,  and  two 
or  three  others,  Lody  T-'lriea  included,  really  never 
knew  much  more  where  they  were,  on  all  the 
"aesthetic"  grotind,  as  one  for  ccwivenience  calls  it, 
than  the  dear  man  himself  did,  or  where  he  was; 
so  that  the  whole  history*  seems  a  record  somdwir 
(so  far  OS  "art  and  letters"  are  in  question)  of  a 
certain  absence  of  point  on  the  part  of  every  one 
coneemed  In  it  Still,  it  abides  with  us,  I  think, 
that  Meredith  was  an  admirable  spirit  even  if  not 
an  entire  mtiid;  \w  throws  out,  to  my  sense,  splen- 
did great  moral  and  ethical,  what  be  himself  wnub) 
call  "spiritual,"  lights,  and  has  again  and  again 
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big  strcmg  whiffs  of  manly  tone  and  clear  judg- 
ment. The  fantastic  and  the  mannered  in  him  were 
as  nothing,  I  think,  to  the  intimately  sane  and 
straight;  just  as  the  artist  was  nothing  to  the  good 
citizen  and  the  liberalised  bourgeois.  However, 
lead  me  not  on!  I  thank  you  ever  so  kindly  for 
the  authenticity  of  your  word  about  these  beastly 
recurrences  (of  my  disorder.)  I  feel  you  floated 
in  confidence  on  the  deep  tide  of  Philip's  experi- 
ence and  wisdom.  StiU,  I  am  trying  to  keep 
mainly  out  of  bed  again  (after  4p8  hours  just  re- 
newedly  spent  in  it.)  But  on  these  terms  you'll 
wish  me  back  there — ^and  I'm  yours  with  no  word 
more, 

Henby  James. 


To  Edm/und  Gosse. 

Mr.  Gosse  had  asked  for  further  details  with  regard 
to  Maupassant's  tale,  referred  to  in  the  previous  letter. 
The  legend  in  question  was  connected  with  Etretat  and 
the  odd  figure  of  George  E.  J.  Powell,  Swinburne's  host 
there  during  the  summer  of  1868,  and  more  than  once 
afterwards. 

'  Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  17th,  1912. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

It's  very  well  invoking  a  close  to  this  raging 
fever  of  a  correspondence  when  you  have  such  arts 
for  sending  and  keeping  the  temperature  up!  I 
feel  in  the  presence  of  your  letter  last  night  re- 
ceived that  the  little  machine  thrust  imder  one's 
tongue  may  well  now  register  or  introduce  the 
babble  of  a  mind  "affected";  though  interestingly 
so,  let  me  add,  since  it  is  indeed  a  thrill  to  think 
that  I  am  perhaps  the  last  living  depositary  of 
Maupassant's  wonderful  confidence  or  legend.    I 
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really  believe  myself  the  last  survivor  of  those  then 
surruujuting  Gustave  Flaubert.  I  shrink  a  good 
deal  at  the  same  time,  1  ci>nfL>.S!k,  untlcr  the  burden 
of  an  honour  "'unto  which  1  was  nut  bnm";  or, 
more  exactly,  hadn't  been  properly  brought  up  or 
prc-adm(ini.shcd  and  pre-inNpired  to.  1  pull  my- 
self together,  I  invoke  fond  memory,  as  you  urge 
upon  me.  and  I  feel  the  huge  responsibility  of  my 
office  and  privilege;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
remind  you  of  certain  inevitable  weaknesses  in  my 
position,  certain  essential  intimiities  of  mj*  rela- 
tion to  the  precious  fact  (meaning  by  the  precious 
fact  Maupassant's  having,  in  that  night  of  time 
and  that  general  failure  of  inspiring  prescience, 
so  remarkably  regaled  me.)  You  will  sec  in  a  mo- 
ment cvcrj'thing  that  was  wanting  to  make  me  the 
conscious  recipient  of  a  priceless  treasure.  You 
will  sec  in  fact  how  little  I  could  have  ont/  of  the 
right  mental  preparation.  I  didn't  in  the  least 
know  that  M.  himself  was  going  to  Ik  so  remark- 
able; I  didn't  in  the  least  know  Uiat  /  was  goin^ 
to  be;  I  didn't  in  the  least  know  (and  this  was 
above  all  most  frivolous  of  me)  that  jr/ou  were  go- 
ing to  be;  I  didn't  even  know  that  the  monkey  was 
going  to  be.  or  even  realise  the  peculiar  degree  and 
nuance  of  tlic  preser^'cd  lustre  awaiting  ces  mes- 
sieurs, the  three  taken  together.  Guy's  stor>'  (he 
was  only  known  as  "Guy  '  then)  dropped  into  my 
mind  but  as  an  unrelated  thing,  or  rather  as  one 
related,  and  indeed  with  much  intensity,  to  the 
peculiarly  "rum."  weird,  macabre  and  unimagina- 
ble light  in  which  tlie  interesting,  or  in  other  words 
the  delirious,  in  Knglish  conduct  and  in  Knglish 
character,  are — or  were  especially  then — viewed 
in  French  circles  sufficiently  self-respecting  to  have 
views  on  the  general  matter  at  all,  or  in  other  words 
among  the  tndy  refined  and  enquiring.  "Here 
they  arc  at  it!"  I  remember  that  as  my  main  in- 
ward comment  on  Maupassant's  vivid  little  history; 
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which  was  thus  thereby  somehow  more  vivid  to  me 
about  him,  than  about  either  our  friends  or  the 
Monkey ;  as  to  whom,  as  I  say,  I  didn't  in  the  least 
foresee  this  present  hour  of  arraignment! 

At  the  same  time  I  think  I'm  quite  prepared 
to  say,  in  fact  absolutely,  that  of  the  two  versions 
of  the  tale,  the  two  quite  distinct  ones,  to  which 
you  attribute  a  mystic  and  separate  currency  over 
there,  Maupassant's  story  to  me  was  essentially 
Version  No.  I.  It  wasn't  at  all  the  minor,  the 
comparatively  banal  anecdote.  Really  what  has 
remained  with  me  is  but  the  note  of  two  elements — 
that  of  the  Monkey's  jealousy,  and  that  of  the 
Monkey's  death;  how  brought  about  the  latter  I 
can't  at  all  at  this  time  of  day  be  sure,  though  I 
am  haimted  as  with  the  vague  impression  that  the 
poor  beast  figured  as  having  somehow  destroyed 
himself,  committed  suicide  through  the  separate  in- 
juria formae.  The  third  person  in  the  fantastic 
complication  was  either  a  yoimg  man  employed  as 
servant  (within  doors)  or  one  employed  as  boat- 
man, and  in  either  case  I  think  English;  and  some 
thin  ghost  of  an  impression  abides  witii  me  that 
the  "jealousy"  was  more  on  the  Monkey's  part 
toward  him  than  on  his  toward  the  Monkey;  with 
which  the  circmnstance  that  the  Death  I  seem 
most  (yet  so  dimly)  to  disembroil  is  simply  and 
solely,  or  at  least  predominantly,  that  of  the  resent- 
ful and  impassioned  beast:  who  hovers  about  me 
as  having  seen  the  other  fellow,  the  jeime  anglais 
or  whoever,  installed  on  the  scene  after  he  was  more 
or  less  lord  of  it,  and  so  invade  his  province.  You 
see  how  li^ht  and  thin  and  confused  are  my  data! 
How  I  wish  I  had  known  or  guessed  enough  in 
advance  to  be  able  to  oblige  you  better  now:  not 
a  stone  then  would  I  have  left  unturned,  not  an  i 
would  I  have  allowed  to  remain  undotted;  no 
analysis  or  exhibition  of  the  national  character  (of 
either  of  the  national  characters)  so  involved  would 
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1  have  failed  to  catch  in  the  act  Yet  I  do  so  far 
serve  you,  it  strikes  me,  as  to  be  clear  alxuit  thi» — 
that,  wliatevcr  turn  the  di-iioueiiK-ut  took,  which- 
ever life  was  nioiit  luridly  sacrificed  (of  those  of 
the  two  humble  dependants) ,  the  drama  had  easen- 
tially  been  one  of  the  affections,  the  passions,  the 
last  cocaasvric,  with  each  nieml>er  of  tnc  quartette 
in\'o]ved!  Disentangle  it  as  you  can — I  think 
Browning  alone  could  really  do  so!  Does  this  at 
any  rate — the  best  I  can  do  for  you — thn>w  any 
sufficient  light?  I  rect^nise  the  importance,  the 
historic  bearing  and  value,  of  the  most  perfectly 
wurkcd-out  view  of  it.  Such  a  pity,  witli  this,  that 
as  I  recover  the  fleeting  moments  from  across  the 
long  years  it  is  my  then  active  figuration  of  the 
so  treniendously  avcrti  young  Guv's  intellectual, 
critical,  vital,  experience  of  the  subject-matter  that 
hovers  before  nic,  rather  than  my  comparatively 
detached  curiosity  as  to  the  greater  or  less  origi- 
nality of  a-s  nK-'ssieurst — even  though,  with  Uiis, 
highly  original  they  would  appear  to  have  been. 
I  seem  moreover  to  mix  up  the  occasir>n  a  tittle  ( I 
mean  tlie  occasion  of  that  confidence}  with  another, 
still  more  dim,  on  which  tlie  so  communicntive  Guy 
put  it  to  me,  Apropos  of  I  scarce  retncniher  what, 
that  though  he  bad  remained  quite  outside  of  the 
complexity  I  have  lieen  glancing  at,  some  jeune 
anglais,  in  some  other  cunnectinn,  had  sought  to 
draw  him  into  some  scarcely  less  fantastic  or  ab- 
normal one,  to  the  necessary  detennination  tm  bis 
part  of  some  prompt  and  energetic  action  to  the 
eontrarj-:  the  details  of  which  now  escape  ine — 
it's  all  such  a  golden  blur  of  old-time  rlaubert- 
ixm  and  Goncourtism!  II ow  many  more  straitge 
flowers  one  might  have  gathered  up  and  preserved  I 
There  was  something  from  Goncourt  one  after- 
noon aliout  crertain  Swans  (they  seem  to  run  so 
to  the  stranger  walks  of  the  animal  kingdom!)  who 
figured   in   Ute    background   of  some   prodigious 
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British  existence,  and  of  whom  I  seem  to  recollect 
there  is  some  faint  recall  in  'Xa  Faustin"  (not, 
by  the  way,  *Xe  Faustin,"  as  I  think  the  printer 
has  betrayed  you  into  calling  it  in  your  recent 
Comhill  paper.)  But  the  golden  blur  swallows 
up  everything,  everything  but  the  slow-crawling, 
the  too  lagging,  loitering  amendment  in  my  tire- 
some condition,  out-distanced  by  the  impatient 
and  attached  spirit  of  yoiu's  all  faithfully, 

Henby  Jamecu 


To  H.  G.  Wells. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  18th,  1912. 
My  dear  WeUs, 

I  have  been  sadly  silent  since  having  to 
wire  you  (nearly  three  weeks  ago)  my  poor  plea 
of  inability  to  embrace  yoiu*  so  graceful  offer  of 
an  occasion  for  my  at  last  meeting,  in  accordance 
with  my  liveliest  desire,  the  eminent  Arnold  Ben- 
nett ;  sadly  in  fact  is  a  mild  word  for  it,  for  I  have 
cursed  and  raged,  I  have  almost  irrecoverably  suf- 
fered— ^with  all  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet.  I  had 
just  been  taken,  when  I  answered  your  charm- 
ing appeal,  with  a  violent  and  vicious  attack  of 
"Shingles" — ^under  which  I  have  lain  prostrate  till 
this  hoiu*.  I  don't  shake  it  off — and  perhaps  you 
know  how  fell  a  thing  it  may  be.  I  am  precari- 
ously "up"  and  can  do  a  little  to  beguile  the  black 
inconvenience  of  loss  of  time  at  a  most  awkward 
season  by  dealing  after  this  graceless  fashion  with 
such  arrears  of  smashed  correspondence  as  I  may 
so  presiune  to  patch  up ;  but  I  mayn't  yet  plan  for 
the  repair  of  other  losses — I  see  no  hope  of  my 
leaving  home  for  many  days,  and  haven't  yet  been 
further  out  of  this  house  than  to  creep  feebly  about 
my  garden,  where  a  blest  season  has  most  fortu- 
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nately  reigned.  A  couple  of  months  benoe  I  go 
up  to  town  to  stay  ( I  have  taken  a  lease  of  a  small 
unfurnished  flat  in  Chelsea,  on  the  river;)  and 
there  for  the  ensuing  Hvc  or  six  months  1  shall  aim 
at  inducing  you  to  onng  the  kind  B«inett,  whom 
I  meanwhile  cordially  and  ruefully  greet,  to  par- 
take with  mc  of  sonic  mtxlcst  hospitality. 

Meanwhile  if  I've  been  deprived  of  you  on  one 
plane  I've  Iiecn  living  with  you  very  hard  on  an- 
other; you  may  not  have  forgotten  tlial  you  kindly 
sent  mc  "Marriage"  (as  you  always  so  kindly  ren- 
der me  that  valued  sen'icc;)  which  Vve  been  able 
to  give  myself  to  at  my  less  afflicted  and  ravaged 
hours.  I  nave  read  you.  as  I  always  read  you,  ainl 
a*  I  read  no  one  else,  with  a  complete  abdication  of 
all  those  "principles  of  criticism,"  canons  of  form, 
preconceptions  of  felicity,  references  to  the  idea  of 
method  or  the  sacred  laws  of  composition,  which 
I  roam,  which  I  totter,  through  the  pages  of  others 
attended  in  sonw  dim  degree  by  the  fond  yet  feeble 
theory  of,  but  which  I  shake  off,  as  I  advance  un- 
der your  spell,  with  the  most  cynical  inconsistency. 
For  under  your  spell  I  do  advance — save  when  I 
pull  myself  up  stock  still  in  order  not  to  break 
it  with  so  much  as  the  breath  of  appreciation;  I 
live  with  you  and  in  you  and  (almost  cannibal -like) 
on  you,  on  you  H.  G.  W..  to  the  sacri6ce  of  your 
Marjories  and  your  Traffonls,  and  whoc*-er  may 
be  of  their  company;  not  your  treatment  of  them, 
at  all,  but,  much  more,  their  befooling  of  you 
(pass  me  the  merely  scientific  expression — I  mean 
your  fine  high  action  in  ticw  of  the  red  herring 
of  lively  interest  they  trail  for  you  at  their  heels) 
becoming  thus  of  the  essence  of  the  spectacle  for 
me.  and  nothing  in  it  all  "happening"  so  mudi  ai 
these  attestatimis  of  your  character  and  behaviour, 
these  reactions  of  yours  as  ynu  more  or  less  follow 
them,  affect  me  as  vividly  happening.  I  see  you 
"behave,"  all  along,  much  more  than  I  see  than 
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even  when  they  behave  (as  I'm  not  sure  they  be- 
have most  in  "Marriage")  with  whatever  charged 
intensity  or  accomplished  effect ;  so  that  the  ground 
of  the  drama  is  somehow  most  of  all  the  adventure 
for  you — not  to  say  of  you — the  moral,  tempera- 
mental, personal,  expressional,  of  your  setting  it 
forth ;  an  adventure  in  fine  more  appreciable  to  me 
than  any  of  those  you  are  by  way  of  letting  them 
in  for.  I  don't  say  that  those  you  let  them  in  for 
don't  interest  me  too,  and  don't  "come  off"  and 
people  the  scene  and  lead  on  the  attention,  about 
as  much  as  I  can  do  with;  but  only,  and  always, 
that  you  beat  them  on  their  own  groimd  and  that 
yoiu*  "story,"  through  the  five  himdred  pages, 
says  more  to  me  than  theirs.  You'll  find  this  per- 
haps a  queer  rigmarole  of  a  statement,  but  I  ask 
you  to  allow  for  it  just  now  as  the  mumble,  at  best, 
of  an  invalid ;  and  wait  a  little  till  I  can  put  more  of 
my  hand  on  my  sense.  Mind  you  that  the  restriction 
I  may  seem  to  you  to  lay  on  my  view  of  yoiu*  work 
still  leaves  that  work  more  convulsed  witii  life  and 
more  brimming  with  blood  than  any  it  is  given  me 
nowadays  to  meet.  The  point  I  have  wanted  to 
make  is  that  I  find  myself  absolutely  imable,  and 
still  more  imwilling,  to  approach  you,  or  to  take 
leave  of  you,  in  any  projected  light  of  criticism, 
in  any  judging  or  concluding,  any  comparing,  in 
fact  in  any  aesthetic  or  "literary"  relation  at  all; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  light  of  criti- 
cism is  almost  that  in  which  I  most  fondly  bask 
and  that  the  amusement  I  consequently  renoimce 
is  one  of  the  dearest  of  all  to  me.  I  simply  decline 
— that's  the  way  the  thing  works — ^to  pass  you 
again  through  my  cerebral  oven  for  critical  con- 
simfiption:  I  consume  you  crude  and  whole  and  to 
the  last  morsel,  cannibalistically,  quite,  as  I  say; 
licking  the  platter  clean  of  the  last  possibility  of 
a  savoiu-  and  remaining  thus  yours  abjectly, 

Hekby  James. 
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To  Mr*,  Humphry  Ward. 


Dictated. 


Lamb  House.  Rye. 
October  22nd,  1912, 
Dear  Mary  Ward, 

Having  to  acknowledge  in  this  cokl-blooded 
form  so  gracious  a  favour  as  your  kind  letter  just 
received  is  so  sorry  a  business  as  to  tell  at  once  a 
sad  tale  of  the  stricken  state.  I  have  been  laid  up 
these  three  weeks  with  an  atrocious  visitation  of 
"Shingles,"  as  the  odious  ailment  is  so  \-ulgarly  and 
inadequately  called — the  medical  herpen  zonaliM 
meeting  much  better  the  niaUgn  intensity  of  the 
case — and  the  end  is  not  yet.  1  am  still  most  sore 
and  sorry  and  can  but  work  off  in  this  fashioo  a 
fraction  of  my  correspondence.  C'cst  assex  tous 
dire  that  I  can  make  no  plan  for  any  social  adven- 
ture within  any  computable  time.  Forgive  my 
taking  this  occasion  to  add  further  and  u-ith  that 
final  frankness  that  winds  up  "periods  of  life"  and 
earthly  stages,  as  it  were,  that  1  rt-el  the  chapter 
of  social  adventure  now  forever  cloMrd.  and  that  I 
must  go  on  for  the  rest  of  my  dayii,  such  as  that  rest 
may  be.  only  tout  doucement,  as  utterly  doucement 
as  can  possibly  be  managed.  I  am  aged,  infirm, 
hideously  unsociable  and  utterly  detau'heil  from  any 
personal  participation  in  the  political  game,  to 
which  I  am  naturally  and  from  all  ciniimstances  so 
alien  here,  and  which  forms  the  constant  carnival 
of  all  you  splendid  young  people.  Don't  take  this 
unamiable  statement,  please,  for  a  profession  of 
relaxed  attachment  to  anv  bright  individual,  or 
least  of  all  to  any  valued  old  friends;  but  just  par- 
don my  dropping  it,  as  I  pass,  in  the  interest  of 
the  ^at  pusillanimity  that  I  find  it  impiirtant 
positively  to  cultivate — even  at  the  risk  of  affect- 
ing you  as  solemn  and  pompous  and  ridiculous. 
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I  will  admit  to  you  (should  you  be  so  gently  pa- 
tient as  to  be  moved  in  the  least  to  contend  with 
me)  that  this  prolonged  visitation  of  pain  doesn't 
suggest  to  one  views  of  future  ease  of  any  kind. 
I  have  none  the  less  a  view  of  coming  up  to  town, 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Christmas;  and  I  reserve  the  social  adventure  of 
tea  in  Grosvenor  Place — effected  with  impunily — 
as  the  highest  crown  of  my  confidence.  I  shall 
trust  you  then  to  observe  how  exactly  those  charm- 
ing  conditions  may  seem  suited  d  my  powers. 
I'm  delighted  to  Imow  meanwhile  that  you  have 
finished  a  gallant  piece  of  work,  which  is  more  than 
I  can  say  of  myself  after  a  whole  summer  of  stiff 
frustration;  for  my  current  complaint  is  but  the 
overflow  of  the  bucket.  Just  see  how  your  great 
goodnature  has  exposed  you  to  that  spatterment! 
But  I  pull  up — this  is  too  lame  a  gait;  and  am 
yours  all  not  less  faithfully  than  feebly, 

Hekby  James. 


To  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  24th,  1912. 
My  dear  Mary  Ward, 

I  feel  I  mtist  really  thank  you  afresh,  even 
by  the  freedom  of  this  impersonal  mechanism,  for 
your  renewed  expression  of  kindness — ^very  sooth- 
ing and  sustaining  to  me  in  my  still  rather  dreary 
case.  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  get  better,  but  the 
ailment  has  apparently  endless  secrets  of  its  own 
for  preventing  that;  an  infernal  player  with  still 
another  and  another  vicious  card  up  his  sleeve. 
This  is  precisely  why  your  generous  accents  touch 
me — making  me  verily  yearn  as  I  think  of  the 
balm  I  should  indeed  find  in  talking  with  you  of 
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the  latest  products  of  those  producers  (few  though 
they  be)  who  lend  thi-mselves  in  a  degree  to  re- 
mark. I  have  but  within  a  day  or  two  permitted 
myself  a  modicum  of  remark  to  H.  G.  AVells — 
who  had  sent  me  "Marriage";  but  1  should  really 
rather  have  addressed  the  quantity  to  you,  on  whom 
it's  not  so  important  1  should  make  my  impressioo. 
I  mean  I  should  be  in  your  case  con iparati rely 
irrelevant — whereas  in  his  I  feel  myself  relevant 
only  to  be  by  the  same  stroke,  as  it  were,  but  vain 
and  ineffectual.  Strange  to  me — in  his  affair — 
the  coexistence  of  so  much  talent  with  so  little  art, 
so  much  hfe  with  (so  to  speak)  so  little  living! 
But  of  him  there  is  much  to  say,  for  I  really  think 
him  more  interesting  by  his  faults  than  ne  will 
probably  ever  manage  to  be  in  any  other  way;  and 
he  is  a  must  vivid  and  violent  object-lesson.  But 
it's  as  if  I  were  pretending  to  talk — which,  for  this 
beastly  frustration,  I  am  not.  I  envy  you  the 
quite  idcul  and  transcendent  jollity  (as  if  Marie 
Corelli  had  herself  evoked  the  image  for  us)  of 
having  pohshed  off  a  brilliant  coup  and  being  on 
your  way  to  celebrate  the  case  in  Paris.  It's  foir 
n»e  to-day  as  if  people  only  did  these  things  in 
Marie — and  in  Marj'I  Do  while  you  are  there  re- 
enter, if  convenient  to  you.  into  relation  with  Mrt. 
\Vharton;  if  she  be  back,  that  is.  from  the  last  of 
her  dazxitng,  her  incessant,  braveries  of  far  ex- 
cursioniani.  You  may  in  that  case  be  able  to  ap- 
pease a  little  my  always  hvely  appetite  for  news 
of  her.  Don't,  I  beseech  you.  "acknowledge"  in 
any  manner  this,  with  all  you  have  else  to  do;  nfit 
even  to  hurl  back  upon  me  (in  refutation,  reproba- 
tion or  whatever)  the  charge  I  still  persist  in  of 
your  liking  "politics"  because  of  your  all  baring, 
as  splendid  young  people,  tlic  perpetual  good  time 
of  being  so  intimately  in  them.  They  never  c«ue 
to  remind  me  personally,  here  (dose  corporation 
or  intimate  social  club  as  they  practically  affect 
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the  aged  and  infirm,  the  lone  and  detached,  the  ab- 
jectly  literary  and  unenrolled  alien  as  being,)  that 
one  must  sacrifice  all  sorts  of  blest  freedoms  and 
immunities,  treasures  of  detachment  and  percep- 
tion that  make  up  for  the  ""outsider"  state,  on  any 
occasion  of  practical  approach  to  circling  round 
the  camp;  for  penetration  into  which  I  haven't  a 
single  one  of  your  pass-words — ^yours,  I  again 
mean,  of  the  splendid  young  lot.  But  don't  pity 
me,  all  the  same,  for  this  picture  of  my  dim  exclu- 
sion; it  is  so  compatible  with  more  other  initiations 
than  I  know,  on  the  whole,  almost  what  to  do  with. 
I  hear  the  pass-words  given — for  it  does  happen 
that  they  sometimes  reach  my  ear ;  and  then,  so  far 
from  representing  for  me  the  "salt  of  life,"  as  you 
handsomely  put  it,  they  seem  to  form  for  me  the 
very  measure  of  intellectual  insipidity.  All  of 
which,  however,  is  so  much  more  than  I  meant  to 
be  led  on  to  growl  back  at  your  perfect  benevo- 
lence. Still,  still,  still — ^well,  sHU  I  am  harmoni* 
ously  yours, 

Henby  James. 

To  GaUlard  T.  Lapsley. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  24th,  1912. 
My  dear  grand  Gaillard, 

I  seem  to  do  nothing  just  now  but  hurl 
back  gruff  refusals  at  gracious  advances — and  all 
in  connection  with  the  noble  shades  and  the  social 
scenes  you  particularly  haunt.  I  wrote  Howard 
S.  last  night  that  I  couldn't,  for  weary  dreary 
reasons,  come  to  meet  you  at  Qu'acre;  and  now  I 
have  just  polished  off  (by  this  mechanical  means, 
to  which,  for  the  time,  I'm  squalidly  restricted)  the 
illustrious  Master  of  Magdalene,  who  artfully  and 
insidiously  backed  by  your  scarce  less  shining  self. 
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has  invited  mc  to  exhibit  my  battered  old  person 
and  bhghted  old  wit  on  some  hiridly  near  day  in 
those  parts.  I  have  had  to  refuse  him.  though 
using  for  Uie  purpose  the  most  grovelling  Uif 
guage;  and  I  have  now  to  thank  you,  with  the  same 
morbid  iridescence  of  form  and  the  same  invincible 
piggishness  of  spirit,  for  your  share  in  the  large 
appeal.  Things  are  complicated  with  me  to  the 
last  degree,  please  believe,  at  present;  and  the 
highest  litcrar}'  llights  I  am  capable  of  are  these 
vttin  gotex  from  the  dizzy  edge  of  the  cuuch  of 
pain.  I  have  been  this  whole  month  sharply  ill — 
under  an  odious  visitation  of  "Shingles";  and  am 
not  yet  free  or  healed  or  able ;  not  at  all  on  my  feet 
or  at  my  ease.  It  has  been  a  most  dismal  summer 
for  me,  for,  after  a  most  horrid  and  undermined 
July  and  August,  I  had  begun  in  September  to 
face  abiHit  to  work  and  hope,  when  tliis  new  plague 
of  Egj'pt  sufldenly  broke — to  make  confusion  worse 
conroun<led.  I  am  up  to  my  neck  in  arrears,  dis- 
abilities and  I  should  add  despairs — were  my 
resolution  not  to  be  l)eaten,  however  battered,  not 
BO  ade<)uatc,  apparently,  to  my  consiitutional  pre- 
sumption. Meanwhile,  oh  yes.  I  am  of  course  as 
bruised  and  bored,  as  deiirived  and  isolated,  and 
even  as  indignant,  as  you  like.  But  that  I  still  can 
I»c  indignant  seems  to  kind  of  promise;  perhaps  it's 
a  symptom  of  dawning  salvation.  The  great  thing, 
at  any  rate,  is  for  you  to  miderstand  that  I  look 
forward  to  being  Ht  within  no  calcuMdc  time  either 
in  prance  in  public  or  prattle  in  private,  and  that 
I  grieve  to  have  nothing  better  to  tell  you.  Very 
charming  and  kind  to  me  your  own  news  from 
U-Ihu.  1  won't  attempt  to  do  justice  now  to  "all 
that  side."  I  sent  Howard  last  night  some  ex- 
press message  to  you — which  kindly  see  that  be 
delivers.  We  shall  manage  sometiiing.  all  the 
same,  yet,  and  I  am  all  faithfully  yours, 

UCNKT  JAMXa, 
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To  John  Bailey. 

The  following  refers  to  the  offer,  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  English  Association. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
November  11th,  1912. 

My  dear  John, 

Forgive  (and  while  you  are  about  it  please 
commiserate)  my  having  to  take  this  roundabout 
way  of  acknowledging  your  brave  letter,  I  am 
stricken  and  helpless  still — I  can't  sit  up  like  a 
gentleman  and  drive  the  difficult  pen.  I  am  hav- 
ing an  absolutely  horrid  and  endless  visitation — 
bemg  now  in  the  seventh  week  of  the  ordeal  I  had 
the  other  day  to  mention  to  you.  It's  a  weary, 
dreary  business,  perpetual  atrocious  suffering,  and 
you  must  pardon  my  replying  to  you  as  I  can  and 
not  at  all  as  I  would.  And  1  speak  here,  I  have, 
alas,  to  say,  not  of  my  form  of  utterance  only — for 
my  matter  (given  that  of  your  own  charming  ap- 
peal) would  have  in  whatever  conditions  to  be 
absolutely  the  same.  Let  me,  for  some  poor  com- 
fort's sake,  make  the  immediate  rude  jiunp  to  the 
one  possible  truth  of  my  case :  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  meet  your  invitation  with  the  least  decency  or 
grace.  When  one  declines  a  beautiful  honour, 
when  one  simply  sits  impenetrable  to  a  generous 
and  eloquent  appeal,  one  had  best  have  the  horrid 
act  over  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  appear  to  beat 
about  the  bush'  and  keep  up  the  fond  suspense. 
For  me,  frankly,  my  dear  John,  there  is  simply  no 
question  of  these  things:  I  am  a  mere  stony,  ugly 
monster  of  Dissociation  and  Detachment.  I  have 
never  in  all  my  life  gone  in  for  these  other  things, 
but   have   dodged   and   shirked   and   successfully 
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evaded  them — to  the  best  of  my  power  at  least,  and 
so  far  as  they  have  in  fact  nsKaultcd  me:  all  my  in- 
stincts and  the  vcrj'  essence  of  any  poor  thin^t  that 
I  might,  or  even  slill  may,  trump  up  for  the  oc- 
casion as  my  "f^cnjus"  have  been  against  them,  and 
are  more  a^^inst  them  at  this  day  than  ever,  thcaigti 
two  or  three  of  them  {memiing  by  "tliem"  the  eol- 
lective  and  ctmgregated  bodies,  the  splendid  organi> 
sations,  aforesaid)  have  successfully  Rot  their 
teeth,  in  spite  of  all  I  eould  do,  into  my  bewildered 
and  badgered  antiquitj'.  And  this  last,  you  see, 
is  just  one  of  the  re€i*on* — I  for  my  not  culUpsing 
furtlier,  not  exhibiting  the  lost  demoralisation,  un- 
der  the  elegant  pressure  of  which  your  charming 
plea  is  so  all  but  dazzling  a  specimen.  I  can't  go 
into  it  all  much  in  this  sorrN*  condition  (a  bad  and 
dismal  one  still,  for  my  ailment  is  not  only,  at  the 
end  of  so  many  weeks,  as  "tedious"  as  you  suppose, 
but  quite  fiendishly  painful  into  Utc  bargain)  — 
but  tlie  rough  sense  of  it  is  tliat  I  believe  only  in 
absolutely  independent,  individual  and  lonely  nr- 
tue,  and  in  the  serenely  unsociable  (or  if  nMd  be 
at  a  pinch  sulky  and  sullen)  practice  of  tile  aau»e; 
the  onscrvation  of  a  hfetinie  liaving  convinced  me 
that  no  fruit  ripens  but  under  that  temporarily 
gracclrss  rigour,  and  that  the  asscx-iational  process 
for  bringing  it  on  is  but  a  bright  and  hollow  arti- 
fice, all  vain  and  delusive.  (I  speak  here  of  the 
Arts — or  of  my  own  poor  attempt  at  one  or  two 
of  them;  the  other  matters  must  speak  for  them- 
selves.) I^t  me  even  while  I  am  afxiut  it  heap  up 
the  measure  of  my  grossncss:  the  mere  dim  vision 
of  presiding  or  what  is  called,  I  believe,  taking  the 
chair,  at  a  speechifying  public  dimicr,  fills  me.  and 
has  fillefl  me  all  my  life,  with  such  aversion  and 
horror  that  I  luive  in  the  most  fxliuus  manner  con- 
sistently refused  for  years  to  be  present  on  such 
occasiojis  even  as  a  guest  pre-assured  of  protection 
and  effaccment,  and  have  not  departed  fri>m  my 
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grim  consistency  even  when  cherished  and  excel- 
lent  friends  were  being  "offered"  the  banquet.  I 
have  at  such  times  let  them  know  in  advance  that 
I  was  utterly  not  to  be  counted  on,  and  have  indeed 
quite  gloried  in  my  shame;  sitting  at  home  the 
while  and  gloating  over  the  fact  that  I  wasn't 
present.  In  fine  the  revolution  that  my  pretending 
to  lend  myself  to  your  noble  combination  would 
propose  to  make  in  my  life  is  unthinkable  save  as 
a  convulsion  that  would  simply  end  it.  This  then 
must  serve  as  my  answer  to  your  kindest  of  letters 
— ^until  at  some  easier  hour  I  am  able  to  make  you 
a  less  brutal  one.  I  know  you  would,  or  even  will 
wrestle  with  me,  or  at  least  feel  as  if  you  would 
like  to;  and  I  won't  deny  that  to  converse  with 
you  on  any  topic  under  the  sun,  and  even  in  a  con- 
nection in  which  I  may  appear  at  my  worst,  can 
never  be  anything  btit  a  delight  to  me.  The  idea 
of  sucli  a  delight  so  solicits  me,  in  fact,  as  I  write, 
that  if  I  were  only  somewhat  less  acutely  laid  up, 
and  free  to  spend  less  of  my  time  in  bed  and  in 
anguish,  I  would  say  at  once:  Do  come  down  to 
lunch  and  dine  and  sleep,  so  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  you  in  spite  of  my  nasty  attitude.  As 
it  is,  please  let  me  put  it  thus :  that  as  soon  as  I  get 
sufficiently  better  (if  I  ever  do  at  this  rate)  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  even  so  modest  an  hospitality  as  I 
am  at  best  reduced  to,  I  wUl  appeal  to  you  to  come 
and  partake  of  it,  in  your  magnanimity,  to  that 
extent :  not  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  utterly  ada- 
mant, but  that  for  private  association,  for  the 
banquet  of  two  and  the  fellowship  of  that  fine  scale, 
I  have  the  best  will  in  the  world.  We  shall  talk 
so  much  (and,  I  am  convinced  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, so  happily)  that  I  won't  say  more  now — 
except  that  I  venture  all  the  same  to  commend 
myself  brazenly  to  Mrs.  John,  and  that  I  am 
yours  all  faithfully, 

Henby  James, 
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To  Dr.  J.  William  White, 
Dictated, 

Lanib  House,  Rye. 

NovcmWr  14th,  1912. 

My  dear  William, 

I  am  reduced  for  the  present  to  this  (fracc- 
less  machinery,  but  I  would  rather  use  it  "on^'  you 
than  let  your  vivid  letter  pass,  under  stress  of  my 
state,  and  so  establish  a  sad  precedent:  since  you 
know  I  never  let  your  letters  pass.  I  have  been 
down  these  seven  weeks  with  an  atrocious  and  ap- 
parently absolutely  endless  attack  nf  "Shingles" — 
herpes  zonalis,  you  see  I  know ! — of  the  aboniiiuble 
nature  of  which,  at  their  worsi,  you  will  tw  nwarc 
from  your  professional  experience,  even  if  you  are 
nut,  as  I  devoutly  hope,  by  your  personal.  I  liave 
been  having  &  simple  liell  (saving  I^titia's  pres- 
ence) of  a  time;  for  at  its  worst  (and  a  mysterious 
providence  has  held  me  worthy  only  of  that)  tint 
pain  and  the  perpetual  distress  arc  to  the  Inst  de- 
gree excruciating  and  wearing.  The  end,  more- 
over, is  not  yet:  I  go  on  and  on — and  feel  as  if  I 
might  for  the  rest  of  my  Ufe — or  would  honestly  so 
feci  were  it  not  that  I  have  some  hope  of  liglit  or 
relief  from  an  eminent  specialist  .  .  .  who  has 
most  kindly  prtHiiiwd  to  come  down  from  London 
and  see  me  three  days  hence.  My  good  "local 
practitioner"  has  quite  thrown  up  the  sponge — be 
can  do  nothing  for  me  further  and  has  welcomed 
a  consultation  with  an  atncnty  that  speaks  volumes 
for  his  now  at  last  <|uite  voided  state. 

This  is  a  dismal  tnle  to  regale  vou  with — accus- 
tomed as  even  you  arc  to  dismal  tales  from  me; 
hut  let  it  stand  for  atteimation  of  my  [failure]  to 
enter,  with  any  lightness  of  step,  upon  the  vast 
avenue  of  complacenc)-  over  which  you  invite  mc 
to  advance  to  some  fonder  contemplation  of  Mr. 
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Roosevelt.  I  must  simply  state  to  you,  my  dear 
William,  that  I  can't  so  much  as  think  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  two  consecutive  moments :  he  has  be- 
come to  me,  these  last  months,  the  mere  monstrous 
embodiment  of  unprecedented  resounding  Noise; 
the  steps  he  lately  took  toward  that  effect — of 
presenting  himself  as  the  noisiest  figure,  or  agency 
of  any  kind,  in  the  long,  dire  annals  of  the  human 
race — having  with  me  at  least  so  consummately 
succeeded.  I  can  but  see  him  and  hear  him  and  feel 
him  as  raging  sound  and  fury;  and  if  ever  a  man 
was  in  a  phase  of  his  weary  development,  or  stage 
of  his  persistent  decline  (as  you  will  call  it)  or 
crisis  of  his  afflicted  nerves  (which  you  will  say  I 
deserve) ,  not  to  wish  to  roar  with  that  Babel,  or  to 
be  roared  at  by  it,  that  worm-like  creature  is  your 
irreconcileable  friend.  Let  me  say  that  I  haven't 
yet  read  your  Eulogy  of  the  monster,  as  enclosed 
by  you  in  the  newspaper  columns  accompanying 
your  letter — ^this  being  a  bad,  weak,  oppressed  and 
harassed  moment  for  my  doing  so.  You  see  the 
savagery  of  last  summer,  thundering  upon  our 
tympanums  (pardon  me,  tympana)  from  over  the 
sea,  has  left  such  scars,  such  a  jangle  of  the  audi- 
tive nerve  (am  I  technically  right?)  as  to  make 
the  least  menace  of  another  yell  a  thing  of  horror. 
I  don't  mean,  dear  William,  that  I  suppose  you 
yell — ^my  auditive  nerve  cherishes  in  spite  of  every- 
thing the  memory  of  your  vocal  sweetness;  but 
your  bristling  protege  has  but  to  peep  at  me  from 
over  your  shoulder  to  make  me  clap  my  hands  to 
my  ears  and  bury  my  head  in  the  deepest  hollow 
of  that  pile  of  pillows  amid  which  I  am  now  pass- 
ing so  much  of  my  life.  However,  I  must  now 
fall  back  upon  them — and  I  rejoice  meanwhile  in 
those  lines  of  your  good  letter  in  which  you  give 
so  handsome  an  accoimt  of  your  own  soundness 
and  (physical)  saneness.  I  take  this,  fondly,  too, 
for  the  picture  of  Letitia's  "form" — knowing  as 
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I  do  witli  what  inveterate  devotion  she  ever  foniu 
herself  upon  you.  1  embrace  you  both,  niy  dear 
William — so  far  as  you  consent  to  my  abasing  you 
(and  abusing  Lctitia,  whii-h  is  f^raver)  to  the  pil- 
lows aforesaid,  and  aiii  ever  affectionately  yours 
and  hers, 

Hrxbt  Jambs. 


To  Edmund  Gommc. 

Mr.  GoHM-'s  VDlmnc  wnit  hiM   I'ortraitt  amd  Skftelttt, 
jOMt  puIiUaliMl. 

Dklated. 

I^amb  House,  Rve. 
November  lOtb,  1912. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

I  received  longer  ago  than  I  quite  like  to 
give  you  chapter  and  verse  for  your  so-vividly 
interesting  volume  nf  literary  INirtraiLs;  but  you 
will  have  (or  at  least  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  hove) 
no  reproach  for  my  long  failure  of  aeknowledg- 
ment  when  I  tell  you  that  my  sorr>'  state,  under  tha 
dire  physical  visitation,  has  unintermittently  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  end,  or  any  kind  of  real  break 
in  a  continuity  of  quite  damnable  pain,  has  still 
to  be  taken  very  much  on  trust.  I  ani  now  in  my 
8th  week  of  tlic  horrible  experience,  which  I  have 
had  to  endure  with  rem.irkably  little  medical 
mitigation — really  with  none  worth  speaking  of. 
Stricken  and  helpless,  therefore,  I  can  do  but  lit- 
tle, to  this  communicative  tune,  on  any  one  day; 
which  has  been  also  the  more  the  case  as  my  ad- 
mirable Secretary  was  lately  forced  to  lie  a  whole 
fortnight  absent — when  I  remained  indeed  with- 
out resource.  I  avail  myself  for  this  itnatcfa  of 
one  of  the  first  possible  da>*!t,  or  rather  hours,  since 
her  return.  But  I  read  your  book,  with  lively  "re- 
aetiotis,"  within  the  first  week  of  itjt  arrival,  and  if 
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I  had  then  only  had  you  more  within  range  should 
have  given  you  abundantly  the  benefit  of  my  im- 
pressions, making  you  more  genial  observations 
than  I  shall  perhaps  now  be  able  wholly  to  recover. 
I  recover  perfectly  the  great  one  at  any  rate — ^it 
is  that  each  of  the  studies  has  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual life,  and  that  of  Swinburne  in  particukr, 
of  course,  more  than  any  image  that  wHl  ever  be 
projected  of  him.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and 
charminff  paper,  with  never  a  drop  or  a  slackness 
from  beiiUg  to  end.  I  can't  help  wishing  you 
had  proceeded  a  little  further  critically — ^that  is, 
I  mean,  in  the  matter  of  appreciation  of  his  essen- 
tial stuff  and  substance,  the  proportions  of  his 
mixture,  etc.;  as  I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
say  to  you,  for  instance,  "'Go  into  that  a  bit  now  1" 
when  you  speak  of  the  early  setting-in  of  his  arrest 
of  development  etc.  But  this  may  very  well  have 
been  out  of  your  frame — ^it  mi^t  indeed  have 
taken  you  far;  and  the  space  remains  wonderfully 
filled-in,  the  figure  all-convincing.  Beautiful  too 
the  Bailey,  the  Home  and  the  Creiffhton — ^this  last 
very  rich  iind  fine  and  touching.  I  envy  you  your 
having  known  so  well  so  genial  a  creature  as 
Creighton,  with  such  largeness  of  endowment. 
You  have  done  him  very  handsomely  and  tenderly; 
and  poor  little  Shorthouse  not  to  the  last  point  of 
tenderness  perhaps,  but  no  doubt  as  handsomely, 
none  the  less,  as  was  conceivably  possible.  I  won't 
deny  to  you  that  it  was  to  your  Andrew  Lang  I 
turned  most  immediately  and  with  most  suspense 
— ^and  with  most  of  an  effect  of  drawing  a  long 
breath  when  it  was  over.  It  is  very  prettily  and 
artfully  brought  off — ^but  you  would  of  course 
have  invited  me  to  feel  with  you  how  little  you  felt 
you  were  doing  it  as  we  should,  so  to  speak,  have 
"really  liked."  Of  course  there  were  the  difficulties, 
and  of  course  you  had  to  defer  in  a  manner  to 
some  of  them;  but  your  paper  is  of  value  just  in 
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proportion  as  you  more  or  less  overrode  them.  His 
recent  extinction,  the  facts  of  long  acquaintance 
anil  ranmraderic,  let  alone  Uie  wonder  of  Beveral 
of  his  gifts  and  the  mass  of  his  achievement, 
couldn't,  and  still  can't,  in  his  ease,  not  be  compli- 
cating, clogging  and  qualifying  eireuiiistanees;  tnit 
what  a  pity,  with  them  all,  that  a  figure  so  lending 
itself  til  a  certain  antount  of  interesting  real  tnith> 
telling,  should,  honestly  speaking,  enjoy  such  im- 
punity, as  regards  sonic  of  its  idios^^ncrasics,  idiouhl 
get  off  so  scot-free  ("Scot'*-frec  is  exactly  the 
word!)  on  all  the  ground  of  its  greatest  hnllaw- 
ncstt,  so  nmeh  uf  its  nuutt  "suceessful"  puerility  and 
pen'ersity.  Where  I  can't  but  feel  that  he  Mhontd 
Le  brought  to  justice  is  in  tlie  matter  of  his  whole 
"give-away"  of  the  value  of  the  wonderful  chances 
he  so  continually  enjoyed  (enjoycti  thanks  to  cer- 
tain of  his  ver>'  gifts,  I  admit!) — ^give-away,  I 
mean,  by  his  cullivatitm.  absolutely,  of  tlie  puerile 
imagination  and  the  fuurth-ratc  opinion,  the  com- 
ing round  to  tliat  of  tlie  ultl  npp[c<woman  at  the 
comer  as  after  all  the  gtxKl  and  Uic  right  as  to  any 
uf  the  mysteries  of  mind  or  of  lyt.  His  mixture 
of  endowments  and  vacant  holes,  and  "tlie  making 
of  the  part"  of  each,  would  by  themselves  lie  matter 
for  a  really  edifying  critical  study — for  which, 
however,  I  quite  recognise  that  the  day  and  the 
occasion  have  already  hurried  heedlessly  awav. 
And  I  perhaps  throw  a  disproportionate  wnght 
on  the  whole  questioo — nKreiy  by  reaaon  of  a  late 
accident  or  two;  meh  as  my  having  recently  read 
his  (in  two  or  three  respects  so  able)  Joan  of  Arc, 
or  Maid  of  France,  and  turned  over  his  jusl- 
puhlished  (I  think  posthumcms)  compendium  of 
"English  T^iteratiut;,  which  lies  on  my  table  down- 
stairs. The  extraordinary  inexpensiveness  and 
childishness  and  impertinence  of  this  latter  gave 
to  my  sense  the  measure  of  a  whole  side  of  Lang, 
and  yet  which  was  one  of  the  sides  of  his  greateat 
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flourishing.  His  extraordinary  voulu  Scotch  pro- 
vincialism crowns  it  and  rounds  it  off  really  making 
one  at  moments  ask  with  what  kind  of  an  inner- 
most intelhgence  such  inanities  and  follies  were 
compatible.  The  Joan  of  Arc  is  another  matter, 
of  course;  but  even  there,  with  all  the  accomplish- 
ment, all  the  possession  of  detail,  the  sense  of 
realily,  the  vision  of  the  truths  and  processes  of 
life,  the  light  of  experience  and  the  finer  sense 
of  history,  seem  to  me  so  wanting,  that  in  spite  of 
the  thing's  being  written  so  intensely  at  Anatole 
France,  and  in  spite  of  some  of  A.  F.'s  own  (and 
so  different!)  perversities,  one  "kind  of"  feels  and 
believes  Andrew  again  and  again  bristlingly  yet 
bStement  wrong,  and  Anatole  sinuously,  yet  oh 
so  wisely,  right  1 

However,  all  this  has  taken  me  absurdly  far,  and 
you'll  wonder  why  I  should  have  broken  away  at 
such  a  tangent.  You  had  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  it's  over  and  I  shall  never  speak  again  I 
I  wish  you  would,  all  the  same — since  it  may  still 
somehow  come  your  way.  Your  paper  as  it  stands 
is  a  gage  of  possibilities.  But  good-bye — I  can't 
in  this  condition  keep  anything  up;  scarce  even 
my  confidence  that  Time,  to  which  I  have  been 
clinging,  is  going,  after  all  to  help.  I  had  from 
Saturday  to  Sunday  afternoon  last,  it  is  true,  the 
admirably  kind  and  beneficent  visit  of  a  London 
friend  who  happens  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
great  and  all-knowing  authority  and  expert  on 
Herpes;  he  was  so  angelic  as  to  come  down  and 
see  me,  for  24  hours,  thoroughly  overhaul  me  and 
leave  me  with  the  best  assurance  and  with,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  a  remedy  very  probably  more 
effective  than  any  yet  vouchsafed  to  me.  .  .  . 
When  I  do  at  last  emerge  I  shall  escape  from  these 
confines  and  come  up  to  town  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  But  I  shall  have  to  feel  differently  first, 
and  it  may  not  be  for  scone  time  yet.     It  in 
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fact  can't  possibly  be  soon,    Vou  shall  have  Iben, 
at  any  rate,  more  news — "which,"  i  la  Mrs.  Gamp. 
I  hope  your  own  has  a  better  show  to  make. 
Yours  ail,  and  all  faithfully, 

Hkkby  jAHxa. 

P.S.  I  hope  my  last  report  on  the  little  Etretat 
legend — it  sceins  (not  the  lepeml  but  the  report) 
of  so  long  agi>[ — gave  you  sotitcthinff  of  the  light 
you  (JcNirett.  Am)  how  I  should  have  Uked  to  bear 
about  the  Colvio  dinner  and  its  rich  chiaroKuro. 
He  has  sent  nie  his  printed — eharining,  I  think— 
speech:  "tbe  best  thing  be  has  done." 


To  Mrs.  Bigclow. 
DictaUd, 

Lamb  House,  Hyc: 
November  21st,  1918. 

My  dear  Edith, 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  you  on  ai^ 
ground — even  when  1  am  in  the  stricken  state  that 
thli  fonn  of  reply  will  suggest  to  you.  .  .  .  For 
a  couple  of  hours  in  the  morning  I  can  work  off 
letters  in  this  way^this  way  only;  but  let  tbe  rest 
be  silence,  till  I  scramble  somehow  or  other,  if  I 
ever  do,  out  of  my  bole.  Pray  for  me  hard  mean- 
while— you  and  Baby,  and  even  the  ingenuous 
Young  Man;  pray  for  me  with  every  form  and 
rite  of  sacrifice  and  bumt-offering. 

As  for  Uie  matter  of  your  little  request,  it  if 
of  course  easy,  too  easy,  to  comply  with:  whjr 
shouldn't  you,  for  instance,  just  nip  off  my  simple 
signature  at  the  end  of  this  and  hand  it  to  the  un- 
less suppliant  t  I  call  him  by  these  bad  names  in 
spite  of  your  gentle  picture  of  him,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  time  long  ago,  half  a  century  ago, 
passed  away  when  a  request  for  one's  autograph 
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could  affect  one  as  anything  but  the  cheapest  and 
vaguest  and  emptiest  "tribute"  the  futility  of  our 
common  nature  is  capable  of.  I  should  like  your 
young  friend  so  much  better,  and  believe  so  much 
more  in  his  sentiments,  if  it  exactly  hadn't  occurred 
to  him  to  put  forth  the  hanal  claim.  My  heart  has 
been  from  far  back,  as  I  say,  absolutely  hard 
against  it;  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  (saving  your 
presence)  postally  vomited  forth  is  one  of  the 
least  graceful  features,  one  of  the  vulgarest  and 
dustiest  and  poorest,  of  the  great  and  glorious 
coimtry  beyond  the  sea.  These  ruthless  words  of 
mine  will  sufficiently  explain  to  you  why  I  indulge 
in  no  further  flourish  for  our  common  admirer  (for 
I'm  sure  you  share  him  with  mel)  than  my  few 
and  bare  terminal  penstrokes  here  shall  represent  1 
Put  him  off  with  them — and  even,  if  you  like,  read 
him  my  relentless  words.  Then  if  he  winces,  or 
weeps,  or  does  anything  nice  and  penitent  and, 
above  aU,  intelligent,  press  him  to  your  bosom,  pat 
him  on  the  back  (which  you  would  so  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do)  and  tell  him  to  sin  no  more. 

What  is  much  more  interesting  are  your  vivid 
little  words  about  yourself  and  the  child.  I  shall 
put  them  by,  with  your  address  upon  them,  till, 
emerging  from  my  long  tunnel,  as  God  grant  I 
may,  I  come  up  to  town  to  put  in  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  I  have  taken  the  lease,  a  longish  one,  of 
a  little  flat  in  Chelsea,  Cheyne  Walk,  which  must 
now  give  me  again  a  better  place  of  London  hiber- 
nation than  I  have  for  a  long  time  had.  It  had 
become  necessary,  for  life-saving;  and  as  soon  as 
I  shall  have  turned  round  in  it  you  must  come  and 
have  tea  with  me  and  bring  Baby  and  even  the  In- 
genuous One,  if  my  wild  words  haven't  or  don't 
turn  his  tender  passion  to  loathing.  I  shall  really 
like  much  to  see  him — and  even  send  him  my  love 
and  blessing.  Even  if  I  have  produced  in  him  a 
vindictive  reaction  I  will  engage  to  take  him  in 
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hand  a«(I  so  gently  argue  with  him  (on  Uic  horrid 
autograph  habit)  tijat  he  will  perhaps  renew  his 
generous  vows!  I  shall  have  nothing  to  show  you, 
later  on,  sa  churtuing  as  the  rhythtnie  Butcher's  or 
the  musical  Puh;  only  a  dull  inhuman  view  of  the 
River — which,  however,  rnlds  alniost  as  much  to 
my  rent  as  1  gather  that  your  advantages  add  to 
yoursl    Yours  all  faithfully, 

IIenby  James. 

P.S.  I  see  the  infatuated  Youth  is  (on  rratling 
your  note  fondly  over)  not  at  your  side  (but  "on 
the  other  side")  and  therefore  not  amenahle  to 
your  Hosoiii  (worse  luck  for  him) — so  I  scrawl  him 
my  sign  independently  of  this.  But  the  moral 
holds! 


To  Robert  C.  Witt. 

It  wilt  br  rcmrmbeivcl  that  thr  atorjr  of  Tht  Outcrg 
turtia  on  llic  furtunn  of  a  ptcturr  Attributed  to  "II 
MaoloTaoo." 

Dictatrd. 

Lamb  nouse,  Hye. 

November  27th,  1918. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  aui  almost  shocked  lu  learn,  through  your 
appreciative  note,  that  in  imaginatively  project- 
ing, fur  use  in  "The  Outcry,"  such  a  painter  as  the 
Mantovono,  I  unhappily  coincided  with  an  exist- 
ing name,  an  artistic  identity,  a  real  one,  with 
visible  examples,  in  the  annaU  of  the  art  I  had 
never  heart]  (in  I  am  afraid  my  disgraceful  ignor- 
ance) of  the  painter  tlie  two  specimens  of  whom 
in  the  National  Gallerv  you  cite;  and  fondly  flat- 
tered myself  that  I  had  simply  exct^tated,  for  its 
part  in  niv  drama,  a  name  at  once  plausible,  that 
IS  of  good  Italian  type,  and  effective,  as  it  were. 
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for  dramatic  bandying-about.  It  was  important, 
you  see,  that  with  the  great  claim  that  the  story 
makes  for  my  artist  I  should  have  a  strictly  sup- 
posititious one — with  no  awkward  existing  data  to 
cast  a  possibly  invidious  or  measurable  light.  So 
my  Mantovano  was  a  creature  of  mere  (convinc- 
ing) fancy — ^and  this  revelation  of  my  not  having 
been  as  inventive  as  I  supposed  rather  puts  me 
out  I  But  I  owe  it  to  you  none  the  less  that  I  shall 
be  able — after  I  have  recovered  from  this  humilia- 
tion— ^to  go  and  have  a  look  at  our  N.G.  inter- 
loper. I  thank  you  for  this  and  am  faithfully 
yours, 

Hexsy  James. 


To  Mr 8.  Wharton. 

Mrs.   Wharton   had  sent  him  her  recently  published 
novel.  The  Reef* 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

December  4th,  1912. 
My  dear  E.  W. 

Your  beautiful  book  has  been  my  portion 
these  several  days,  but  as  other  matters,  of  a  less 
ingratiating  sort,  have  shared  the  fair  harbourage, 
I  fear  I  have  left  it  a  trifle  bumped  and  bouscuU 
in  that  at  the  best  somewhat  agitated  basin.  There 
it  will  gracefully  ride  the  waves,  however,  lon^ 
after  every  other  temporarily  floating  object  shall 
have  sunk,  as  so  much  comparative  ""rot,"  beneath 
them.  This  is  a  rude  figure  for  my  sense  of  the 
entire  interest  and  charm,  the  supreme  validity  and 
distinction,  of  The  Reef.  I  am  even  yet,  alas,  in 
anything  but  a  good  way — so  abominably  does  my 
ailment  drag  itself  out;  but  it  has  been  a  real 
lift  to  read  you  and  taste  and  ponder  you;  the 
experience  has  literally  worked,  at  its  hours,  in  a 
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medicating  sense  that  neither  my  local  nor  my  Lon- 
don Dtx:tt»r  (present  here  in  his  greatness  for  a 
night  and  a  day )  shall  have  come  within  miles  and 
miles  of.  L.et  mc  mention  at  once,  and  have  done 
with  it,  that  the  advent  and  the  effect  of  Uie  intcnser 
Jjondon  light  con  only  be  described  as  an  anticli- 
mnx,  in  fact  as  a  tragic  fnrce,  of  tlic  first  water;  in 
short  one  of  those  mttuvais  tours,  as  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  that  make  one  wonder  how  a  Patient 
ever  survives  any  relation  with  a  Doctor.  My 
Visitor  was  charming,  intelligent,  kind,  all  visibly 
a  great  master  of  tJie  question;  but  be  prcwribed 
me  a  remeily,  to  begin  its  action  directly  be  had 
left,  that  simply  and  at  a  short  notice  sent  mc  down 
into  hell,  where  I  lay  sizzling  (never  such  a  sizzle 
before)  for  three  days,  and  has  since  followed  it 
up  wilji  another  under  tbe  dire  effect  of  which  I 
languish  even  as  I  now  write.  ...  So  much  to 
express  Imlh  what  I  owe  you  or  have  owed  you  at 
moments  that  at  all  lent  (hcmselve!; — in  the  way 
of  jwn'adtng  balm,  and  to  explain  at  the  same  time 
how  scantly  1  am  able  for  the  hour  to  make  my 
right  acknowledgment. 

There  are  fifty  things  I  should  like  to  say  to 
you  aliout  tlic  Itook,  and  I  shall  have  said  moft 
of  tbcm  in  the  long  run;  hut  there  are  some  that 
eagerly  rise  to  my  lips  even  now  and  for  which  I 
want  the  Wnefit  of  my  "first  flush"  of  apprecia- 
tion. The  whole  of  tbe  finest  part  is,  I  think, 
quite  the  finest  tiling  you  have  done;  both  morr 
done  than  even  the  best  of  your  other  doing,  and 
imirc  worth  it  through  Intrinsic  value,  interest  and 
l>eauty. 

December  9th,  I  had  to  break  off  the  other  day. 
my  dear  Kdith,  through  simple  extremity  of  woe; 
and  the  M-oe  has  continued  unbroken  ever  since — 
I  have  iKfU  in  bed  and  in  too  great  sufTering,  to4i 
unrelieved  and  too  continual,  f(>r  me  to  attempt  any 
decent  form  of  expression.     I  have  just  got  up. 
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for  one  of  the  first  times,  even  now,  and  I  sit  in 
command  of  this  poor  little  situation,  ostensibly, 
instead  of  simply  being  bossed  by  it,  though  I  don't 
at  all  know  what  it  will  bring.  To  attempt  in  this 
state  to  rise  to  any  worthy  reference  to  The  Reef 
seems  to  me  a  vain  thing;  yet  there  remains  with 
me  so  strongly  the  impression  of  its  quality  and  of 
the  unspeakably  fovilUe  nature  of  the  situation 
between  the  two  principals  (more  gone  into  and 
with  more  undeviating  truth  than  anything  you 
have  done)  that  I  can't  but  babble  of  it  a  little  to 
^^^you  even  with  these  weak  lips.  It  aU  showS|  partly, 
^^  what  strength  of  subject  is,  and  how  it  carries^and 
mspires,  inasmuch  as  I  think  your  subject  m  its 
essence  [isj  very  line  and  taEes  m  no  end  of  b^aiF"' 


tif uLibiQfi^  td  do. — Eith  of  thesertwo "figOffes  is 
admirable  for  truth  and  JTistesse;  the  woman  an 
exquisite  thing,  and  with  her  characteristic  finest, 
scarce  differentiated  notes  (that  is  some  of  them) 
sounded  with  a  wonder  of  delicacy.  I'm  not  sure 
her  oscillations  are  not  beyond  our  notation;  yet 
they  are  so  held  in  your  hand,  so  felt  and  known 
and  shown,  and  everything  seems  so  to  come  of 
itself.  I  suffer  or  worry  a  little  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  Prologue,  as  it  were,  we  are  admitted  so 
much  into  the  consciousness  of  the  man,  and  that 
after  the  introduction  of  Anna  (Anna  so  perfectly 
named)  we  see  him  almost  only  as  she  sees  him — 
which  gives  our  attention  a  different  sort  of  work 
to  do;  yet  this  is  reaUy,  I  think,  but  a  triumph  of 
your  method,  for  he  remains  of  an  absolute  con- 
sistent verity,  showing  himself  in  that  way  better 
perhaps  than  in  any  other,  and  without  a  false 
note  imputable,  not  a  shadow  of  one,  to  his  manner 
of  so  projecting  himself.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that 
it  is,  for  all  it  is  worth,  a  Drama,  and  almost,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  of  the  psychologic  Racinian  unity, 
intensity  and  gracility.  Anna  is  really  of  Racine 
and  one  presently  begins  to  feel  her  throughout  as 
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ail  Kriphyle  or  &  Berenice:  which,  by  Uic  way,  helps 
t()  act-'ount  a  little  for  something  qui  me  chiffonne 
throuj^litiut:  which  is  why  Uie  whole  thing,  un- 
related aiitt  urireferrcd  save  in  the  nii>.st  superficial 
way  to  its  imlieu  and  hackgrouud,  and  to  any  de- 
termining or  qualifying  entourage,  takes  place 
coinine  ccla,  and  in  a  specified,  liicaUscd  way,  in 
France — these  non-French  people  "electing,"  as 
it  were,  to  have  their  storj'  out  there.  This  porticu- 
lorly  makes  alt  sorts  uf  unanswered  questions  come 
up  about  Owen;  and  the  notorioun  wickedness  of 
Paris  isn't  at  all  reiiuireil  to  bring  aliout  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Prologue-  Oh,  if  you  knew  how 
plentifully  we  could  supply  them  in  London  and, 
I  should  suppose,  in  New  York  or  in  Boston.  But 
tl]c  point  was,  as  I  sec  it,  that  you  couldn't  really 
give  us  the  sense  of  a  Boston  Kriphyle  or  Boston 
Givrc,  and  that  an  exquisite  instinct,  "hack  of 
your  Itacinian  inspiration  and  settling  tlic  whole 
tiling  for  you,  whether  consciously  or  nol»  abso- 
lute!)' prescril>cd  a  vague  and  elegant  French 
colonnade  or  gallery,  with  a  French  river  dimly 
j^caining  tlimugh,  as  the  harmoninus  fond  you 
retiuircd.  In  the  key  uf  tins,  with  all  your  reality, 
you  have  yet  kept  the  whole  thing:  and«  to 
deej>en  the  liannony  and  aceentuale  the  literary 
pitch,  have  never  surpassed  yourself  for  certain 
exquisite  mottwntg,  certain  images,  analogies,  meta- 
phors, certain  silver  correspondences  in  your  fafon 
tte  tUre:  examples  of  which  I  could  pluck  out  and 
numerically  almost  eonfoimd  you  witli.  were  I  not 
stammering  this  in  so  handicapped  a  way.  There 
used  to  he  little  notes  in  you  that  were  like  fine 
benevolent  finger-marks  of  the  good  George  F.liot 
— tlie  echo  of  much  reading  of  that  excellent 
woman,  here  and  there.  Uiat  is,  sounding  thruugh. 
But  now  you  ore  like  a  lost  mod  recovered"ancient*' 
whom  she  might  have  got  a  reading  of  (especially 
were  he  a  Greek)  and  of  whom  in  her  texture  some 
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weaker  reflection  were  to  show.  For,  dearest 
Edith,  you  are  stronger  and  firmer  and  finer  than 
all  of  them  put  together;  you  go  further  and  you 
say  mietuv,  and  your  only  drawback  is  not  having 
the  homeliness  and  the  inevitability  and  the  hap- 
py limitation  and  the  affluent  poverty,  of  a  Coun- 
try of  your  Own  {comme  moi,  par  exevriplet)  It 
makes  you,  this  does,  as  you  exquisitely  say  of 
somebody  or  something  at  some  moment,  elegiac 
(what  penetration,  what  delicacy  in  yoiu*  use  there 
of  the  term!) — ^makes  you  so,  tJiat  is,  for  the  Ra- 
cinian-serieux — ^but  leaves  you  more  in  the  desert 
(for  everything  else)  that  surrounds  Apex  City. 
But  you  wiU  say  that  you're  content  with  your  lot ; 
that  the  desert  surrounding  Apex  City  is  quite 
enough  of  a  dense  crush  for  you,  and  that  with  the 
colonnade  and  the  gallery  and  the  dim  river  you 
will  always  otherwise  pull  through.  To  which  I 
can  only  assent — after  such  an  example  of  ptdling 
through  as  The  Reef.  Clearly  you  have  only  to 
pull,  and  everything  wiU  come. 

These  are  tepid  and  vain  remarks,  for  truly  I 
am  helpless.  I  have  had  all  these  last  days  a  per- 
fect hell  of  an  exasperation  of  my  dire  complaint, 
the  11th  week  of  which  begins  to-day,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  point  really — ^the  weariness  of  pain 
so  great — of  not  knowing  h  quel  saint  me  vouer. 
In  this  despair,  and  because  "change**  at  any 
hazard  and  any  cost  is  strongly  urged  upon  me  by 
both  my  Doctors,  and  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
process  of  denouement  of  my  accursed  ill,  I  am 
in  all  probability  trying  to  scramble  up  to  Lon- 
don by  the  end  of  this  week,  even  if  I  have  to 
tiunble,  howling,  out  of  bed  and  go  forth  in  my 
bedclothes.  I  shall  go  in  this  case  to  Garlant's  .t> 
Hotel,  Suffolk  Street,  where  you  have  already 
seen  me,  and  not  to  my  Club,  which  is  impossible 
in  illness,  nor  to  my  little  flat  (21  Carlyle  Man- 
sions, Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W.)   which  will 
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not  yet,  or  for  another  three  or  four  weeks,  be 
ready  for  inc.  TIic  change  to  London  may  pos- 
sibly do  s«»mething  towani  breaking  the  t^dl: 
please  pray  hard  that  it  shall.  Forgive  too  my 
inuddlet)  accents  uitd  Itelieve  ine,  through  the  whole 
bad  business,  not  the  less  faitlirully  yuurs, 

Henky  Jahsi. 


■ 


DUUOed, 


To  A.  F.  de  Navarro, 


Lamb  House,  Rye. 
December  12th, 


My  dear  delightful  Tony, 

Your  niis.sive.  so  vivid  and  genial,  reaches 
roe,  alas,  at  a  time  of  long  eclipse  and  deprcuioa, 
during  which  my  faculties  have  been  bUghted,  my 
body  tortured,  and  my  resources  generally  ex- 
hausted. ...  I  tell  you  these  dismal  things  to 
explain  in  tlic  Brst  place  why  I  am  reduced  to 
addressing  you  by  this  graceless  niacliinLTy  (I 
haven't  written  a  letter  with  my  own  poor  hand  for 
long  and  helpless  weeks;)  and  in  the  sectjnd  place 
why  I  bring  to  bear  on  your  gentle  eumpraition 
an  intelligence  still  clouded  and  weakened.  Hut 
I  have  read  it  with  sympathy,  anil  1  think  I  may 
say,  most  of  all  with  envy;  so  haunte<l  with  pangs, 
while  one  tosses  on  the  couch  of  pain — and  mine 
has  Iiccn,  from  tlic  nature  of  my  situation,  a  poor 
lone  and  unsurrounded  pallet — all  one's  visionary 
and  imaginative  life;  whirh  one  imputes,  day  by 
day.  to  happy  people  who  frisk  among  fine  old 
gardens  and  oscillate  between  Chibs  of  the  Arts 
and  Monuments  of  the  Past  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Countrj-  I^ife  people  asked  you  for  your  paper, 
which  I  find  ever  so  lightly  and  brightly  done, 
with  a  touch  &n  easy  and  practised  as  if  you  were 
the  Darling  of  the  Staff.    That  is  in  fact  exact' 
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what  I  hope  your  paper  may  make  you— clearly 
you  have  the  right  sympathetic  turn  for  those  evo- 
cations, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  think  of  you  as 
evoking  again  and  again.  I  only  wish  you  hadn't 
to  deal  this  time  with  a  house  so  amply  modernised, 
in  fact  so  renewed  altogether,  save  for  a  false  front 
or  two  (or  rather  for  a  true  one  with  false  sides 
and  backs),  as  I  gather  Abbotswood  to  be.  The 
irrepressible  Lutyens  rages  about  us  here,  known 
at  a  glance  by  that  modem  note  of  the  archaic 
which  has  become  the  most  banal  form  of  oiu* 
cleverness.  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  personally 
to  like  but  the  little  mouldy  nooks  that  Country 
Life  is  too  proud  to  notice  and  everyone  else  (in- 
cluding the  photographers)  too  rich  to  touch  with 
their  fingers  of  gold.  I  have  too  the  inimitable 
old  garden  on  my  nerves;  living  here  in  a  great 
garden  county  I  have  positively  almost  grown  to 
hate  flowers — ^so  that  only  just  now  my  poor  con- 
taminated little  gardener  is  turning  the  biggest 
border  I  have  (scarce  bigger  it  is  true  than  my 
large  unshaven  cheek)  into  a  question,  a  begged 
question,  of  turf,  so  that  we  shall  presently  have 
"chucked"  Flora  altogether.  Forgive,  however, 
these  morbid,  numssade  remarks ;  the  blue  devils  of 
a  long  illness  still  interposing,  in  their  insistent 
attitude,  between  my  vision  and  your  beauty — in 
which  I  include  Mary's,  largely,  and  that  of  all 
the  fine  complexion  of  Broadway.  I  return  your 
lucid  sheets  with  this,  but  make  out  that,  as  you 
are  to  be  in  town  only  till  Thursday  p.m.  (unless 
I  am  mistaken),  they  will  reach  you  the  sooner  by 
my  sending  them  straight  home.  My  wish  for  their 
best  luck  go  with  them  I  I  ought  to  mention  that 
imder  extreme  push  of  my  Doctors  (for  I  luxuri- 
ate in  Two)  I  am  seeking  that  final  desperate 
remedy  of  a  "change"  which  imposes  itself  at  last 
in  a  long  illness,  to  break  into  the  vicious  circle  and 
dissipate  the  bhght,  by  going  up  to  town — ^almost 
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straight  out  of  bed  and  dangling  my  bcdclotfaes 
about  me.  This  will,  I  trust,  smash  the  black  spell. 
I  have  taken  a  small  flat  there  ...  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  lease  that  will  long  surx'ive  me,  and 
there  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  seek  me  as  soon  «s 
may  be  after  the  new  year.  I  am  having  first  to 
crouch  at  an  obscure  hotel  1  embrace  you  Both 
and  am  in  mucli  dilapidation  but  all  fidelity  yours 
always, 

Hkkbv  James. 


To  Henry  Jatnca,  junior. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions. 
Chej-ne  Walk.  S.W. 

Jotmary  lOth,  1013. 
Dearest  Harry, 

I  wrote,  very  copiously,  and  I  hope  not 
worrj'ingly  at  all  (for  I  onlv  meant  to  be  reassur- 
ing) to  your  Mother  yesteniay,  from  whom  I  had 
had  two  beautiful  unacknowledged  letters  within 
the  last  days  or  so:  unacknowledged  save  for  a 
cable,  of  a  clieerful  stump,  which  I  .sent  off  to 
Irving  Street  about  a  week  ago.  and  which  will 
have  been  sent  on  to  you.  Itut  all  the  while  your 
ntost  blest  letter,  written  during  your  Christnuu 
moment  at  Cambridge,  has  been  for  mc  a  thing 
to  be  so  grateful  for  that  I  must  express  to  you 
something  of  it  lo-<lay — even  at  the  nsk  of  a  ghit 
of  information.  My  long  silence — since  I  eame 
up  to  town,  including,  I  mean,  my  pretty  dismal 
weeks  at  that  "Garlant's"  of  ill  asmxriatinn — has 
had  a  great  inevitability,  frtmi  several  catises;  but 
into  these  I  shall  have  gone  to  your  Mother,  witom 
I  think  I  explicitly  a^ked  to  send  you  on  my  let- 
ter,  and  I  don't  want  to  waste  force  in  n'petitions. 
It  won't  be  rci>eating  too  much  to  say  again  what 
I  aaid  to  her,  even  with  extreme  emphasis,  that  1 


I 
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feel  singularly  justified  of  this  basis  for  my  win- 
ter times  in  London ;  so  much  does  it  appear,  now 
that  the  preliminary  and  just  postliminary  strain 
of  it  is  over,  the  very  best  thing  I  could  have  done 
for  myself.  My  southward  position  (as  to  the 
rooms  I  most  use)  inmiediately  over  the  River  is 
verily  an  "asset,"  and  not  even  in  the  garden-room 
at  L.H.,  of  summer  mornings,  have  I  been  better 
placed  for  work.  With  which,  all  the  detail  here 
is  right  and  pleasant  and  workable;  my  servants 
extremely  rejoice  in  it — ^but  I  am  too  much  repeat- 
ing! •  •  .  Above  all,  my  forenoons  being  by  the 
mercy  of  the  Powers,  whoever  or  whatever  they 
are,  my  best  time,  I  have  got  back  to  work,  and, 
with  my  uncanny  interest  in  it  and  zeal  for  it  still 
unimpaired,  feel  that  it  must  "mean  something" 
that  I  am  thus  reserved,  after  many  troubles,  for 
a  productive  relation  with  it.  The  proof -sheets 
of  "A  Small  Boy  and  Others"  have  been  coming 
in  upon  me  rapidly — all  but  the  very  last;  and  it 
ought,  by  the  end  of  next  month  at  furthest,  to 
burst  upon  the  world.  Of  course  I  shall  have 
advance  copies  sent  promptly  to  you  and  to  Irving 
Street ;  but,  with  this,  I  intensely  want  you  to  take 
into  account  that  the  Book  was  written  through  all 
these  months  of  hampering  and  baffling  illness. 
It  went  so  haltingly  and  worriedly  even  last  winter 
(as  distinguished  from  anything  I  was  able  to  do 
in  the  smnmer  and  could  get  at  all  during  the  last 
afflicted  three  or  four  months,)  last  winter  having 
really  been  a  much  more  difficult  time  than  I  could 
currently  confess  to,  or  than  dear  BiU  and  Alice 
probably  got  any  sense  of.  The  point  is  at  any 
rate  that  the  Book  is  now,  under  whatever  dis- 
advantages, wholly  done,  and  that  if  it  seems 
"good"  in  spite  of  these,  the  proof  of  my  powers, 
when  my  powers  have  really  worked  off  more  of 
the  heritage  of  woe  of  the  last  three  years,  wiU  be 
but  the  more  substantial.    A  very  considerable  lot 
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of  "Notes  of  a  Son  etc."  is  done,  ami  I  am  now 
{iractiatlly  back  at  it  witli  this  appearance  of  « 
free  little  fielj  in  spite  of  everj'thing.  ...  I  wel- 
come inimi;n!>cly  (what  I  didn't  mention  to  your 
MoUier — waiting  to  do  it  thuii)  the  valuable  and 
deli^tful  little  eullcction  recei%'ed  from  you  of 
your  Graiidfatber's  correspondence  witli  Emer- 
son. \Vbat  beautiful  and  characteristic  things  in 
it  and  how  I  hope  to  be  able  to  use  tlie  best  of  these, 
on  your  Grandfather's  part  at  lea^it.  As  regards 
Kmerson's  udc  of  the  matter  I  doubt  whether  I 
can  do  enough  (in  the  way  of  extracts  from  him) 
to  make  it  even  necessary  for  me  to  apply  to  Ed- 
ward for  licence.  I  think  I  can  hope  but  at  the 
most  to  sumnurise,  or  give  the  sense  of,  some  of 
Emerson's  passages;  the  reason  of  this  ticing  my 
*l)soIute  presumable  want  of  space.  The  Book 
will  have  to  \>c  a  longer  one  than  "A  Small  Boy," 
but  even  with  tliis  there  must  he  limits  involving 
stippresrfion^f  and  oaiissions.  My  own  text  1  con  t 
help  attaching  enough  sense  and  itn|>ortanee  and 
value  to,  not  to  want  to  keep  that  tim  utterly  un- 
der, and  I  am  ntore  and  more  moved  to  give  all  of 
your  Grandfather,  on  his  \'ivid  and  original  side, 
that  I  possibly  can.  Add  to  this  all  the  applica- 
tion, of  an  illustrative  kind,  that  I  can't  hut  see 
myself  making  of  your  Dad's  letters,  and  I  see 
little  room  for  any  one  else's;  though  what  I  most 
deplore  my  meagre  provision  of  is  those  of  your 
Aunt  Alice,  written  to  our  parents  mainly  during 
her  times,  and  especially  her  final  time,  in  Europe. 
The  poverty  of  this  resource  cuts  fnMn  un<lcr  my 
feet  almost  oil  gnnind  for  doing  much,  as  I  hod 
ratlier  hoped  in  a  manner  to  do,  with  her.  .  .  . 

Jan,  H-'-rd.  iOtS,  I  have  been  unable  to  go  cNl 
with  this  these  several  days,  and  yet  also  unwilling 
to  let  it  go  without  saying  a  few  more  things  I 
wanted — so  the  long  letter  I  hm-e  got  off  to  your 
Muther  wiH  precede  it  by  longer  than  I  ntetnt. 
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I  still  write,  under  my  disabilities  of  damaged 
body,  with  difficulty  (I  mean  perform  the  act  of 
writing,)  but  this  is  diminishing  substantially 
though  slowly — and  I  mainly  mention  it  to  extenu- 
ate these  clumsy  characters. 

My  conditions  (of  situation  etc.)  here  meanwhile 
(this  winter) — I  mean  these  admirable  and  ample 
two  rooms  southward  over  the  River,  so  still  and 
yet  so  animated — are  ideal  for  work.  Some  other 
time  I  will  explain  it  to  you — so  far  as  you  wcm't 
have  noted  it  for  yourself — ^how  and  why  it  is  that 
I  come  to  be  so  little  beforehand  financially.  My 
fatally  interrupted  production  of  fiction  began  it, 
six  years  or  more  ago — and  that  began,  so  utterly 
against  my  preconception  of  such  an  effect,  when 
I  addressed  myself  to  the  so  much  longer  and  more 
arduous  and  more  f  atal-to-everything-else  prepara- 
tion of  my  "edition"  than  had  been  measurable  in 
advance.  That  long  period  cut  dreadfully  into 
current  gains — ^through  complete  arrest  of  other 
current  labour;  and  when  it  was  at  last  ended  I 
had  only  time  to  do  two  small  books  (The  Finer 
Grain  and  The  Outcry)  before  the  disaster  of  my 
long  illness  of  Jan.  1910  descended  upon  me  and 
laid  a  paralysis  on  everything.  This  hideous  Her- 
petic  episode  and  its  developments  have  been  of 
the  absolute  continuity  of  that,  as  they  now  make 
it  (I  hope),  dire  but  departing  Clunax;  and  they 
have  represented  an  interminable  arrest  of  literary 
income  (to  speak  of.)  Now  that  I  can  look  to 
apparently  again  getting  back  to  decent  continuity 
of  work  it  becomes  vital  for  me  to  aim  at  returning 
to  the  production  of  the  Novel,  my  departure  from 
which,  with  its  heart-breaking  loss  of  time,  was  a 
catastrophe,  a  perversity  and  fatality,  so  little 
dreamed  of  by  me  or  intended.  I  yearn  for  it  in- 
tellectually, and  with  all  the  force  of  my  "genius" 
and  imagination — artistically  in  short — and  only 
when  this  relation  is  renewed  shall  I  be  again  on 
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ft  noraial  basis.  Only  Aoto  I  want  to  complete 
"Notes  of  a  Son  aiul  Urother"  witli  Uic  last  per- 
fection first!  Wliieli  is  what  I  shall,  I  trust, 
duriii>(  the  next  three  or  four  months  do,  with  far 
greater  rapidity  than  1  have  done  the  first  Book — 
fur  all  last  winter  and  spring  my  forenoon,  my 
working;  hours,  were  my  worst,  and  for  hmg  UnKS 
so  bad,  and  my  later  ones  the  better,  whereas  it  is 
now  tlie  other  way  round. 

Jan.  ;iStk.  I  hare  had,  alas,  dearest  Harrj',  to 
break  this  off  and  not  take  it  up  again — through 
bli^ited  (bed-ridden)  late  afternoons  and  whole 
evenings— my  only  letter- writing  time  unless  I 
steal  precious  dictation-hours  from  Miss  Bosan- 

Suet  and  the  Book.  .  .  .  My  vitality,  my  still  suf- 
eient  cluster  of  vital  "as<icts,"  to  say  nothing  of 
my  will  to  live  and  to  write,  assert  Uiemselves  in 
spite  of  everj-thing.  This  is  5.1A  on  a  dUmol  wet 
afternoon;  I  have  been  out,  but  I  came  in  again 
on  puri)ose  tti  get  this  off  by  to  -  morrow*!, 
Wednesday's  p«>st.  This  apartment  grows  in 
grace — noUiing  really  eould  have  been  better  for 
nic.  I  went  into  that  lung  account,  just  obove.  of 
the  reasons  why  through  the  frustration  of  fond  Fic- 
tion I  have  (so  much  illnesii  so  aiding)  sunk  to  this 
momentary  gene.  1  wante<l  to  tell  you.  as  against 
the  appearance  of  too  squalid  a  helplessness — for 
an  early  return  to  fond  fiction  will  alter  every- 
thing. .  .  .  But  what  nn  endless  sordid,  illegible 
appeal!  Take  it.  dearest  Harry,  in  all  indulgvtiee, 
from  your  lately  so  much-tried  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle nervously  over-anxious  (by  the  effect  of  » 
much  suffering,)  but  all  unconquered  and  devoted 
old  Uncle, 

Hekiy  Jamxs. 


P.S.  A  beautiful  letter  from  yejur  Mother  of 
Jan.  IStfa  (on  receipt  of  my  cable)  has  just  come 
in.    All  tendercst  lore. 
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To  Miss  Grace  Norton^ 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Feb.  6th,  1913. 
Dearest  old  friend  I 

Don't  shudder,  I  beg  you,  at  the  sight  of 
this  grim  legibility — even  when  you  compare  it 
with  your  own  exquisite  mastery  of  legibility 
without  grimnessi  Let  me  down  easily^  in  view 
of  the  long,  the  oh  so  much  too  long,  ordeal  that 
has  pressed  on  me,  and  that  has  so  hampered  and 
hindered  and  harrowed  me,  that  almost  any  sort 
of  making  shift  to  project  my  sentiments  to  a  dis- 
tance is  a  sort  of  victory  won,  or  patch  of  ground 
wrested,  from  darkness  and  the  devil  1 1  am  slowly 
slowly  getting  better  of  an  interminable  compli- 
cated siege  of  pain  and  distress;  but  it  has  left  me 
with  arrears  of  every  sort  piled  up  around  me  Kke 
the  wild  fragments  of  some  convulsion  of  Nature, 
and  I  pick  my  way,  or  grope  it,  or  even  feebly  and 
fatally  fail  of  it,  as  I  best  can.  There  are  things 
that  help,  withal,  and  one  of  these  has  been  to  re- 
ceive your  all-benignant  little  letter  of  two  days 
ago.  I  needn't  reaflSrm  to  you  at  this  time  of  day 
that  all  your  long  patiences  and  fidelities,  all  your 
generosities  and  gallantries  of  always  rallying  yet 
again,  are  always  more  beautiful  to  me  than  I  ever 
seem  to  have  managed  ptmctuaUy  enough  to  help 
you,  if  need  be,  to  feel — especially  as  of  any  such 
urgent  "help"  there  need  be  no  question  now  1  You 
have  had  enough  news. of  me  from  over  your  way, 
I  infer,  pretty  dismal  though  it  may  have  been, 
for  me  not  to  want  fatuously  to  dose  you  with  it 
(I  mean  given  its  bitter  quality)  further  or  at  first 
hand ;  therefore  let  me  rather  convey  to  you  at  first 
hand  that  I  am  getting  into  distinctly  less  pitiful 
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case.  ...  I  have  been  too  complicated  a  sufTerrr 
for  it  to  clear  at  every  point  at  the  same  time ;  but 
the  general  sense  is  ever  so  much  lietter^anci  I 
am  going  to  ask  of  your  charity  to  let  Alice,  over 
the  way,  see  Uiese  yeanling  pages,  fur  her  better 
reassurance — even  if  1  have  after  a  fashion  maii- 
ngvd,  just  of  late,  to  reassure  her  more  diret-tly. 
I  want  her  to  have  all  the  testimony  I  can  treat 
her,  and,  by  the  same  token,  my  dear  Grace,  treat 
j/ou  to. 

Vour  htllc  letter  breathes  all  your  characteristic 
courage  and  phihisophy — while,  1  confess,  at  the 
same  time,  it  fills  out — or  rather  [K-rhaps,  more 
exactly,  further  removes  tlic  veil  from — my  in  iti 
very  nature  vivid  enough  picture  of  your  fairly 
august  state  of  lone  Cambridge  sur^'ivorship.  I 
admired  you  on  that  stale  at  closer  quarters  win- 
ter Iwforc  last — even  though  my  testimony  to  my 
so  dtMng  was  at  that  time,  from  poor  physical  in- 
terferences, hampered  and  awkward;  but  History 
Is  so  interesting  when  one  is  able  to  follow  with 
closeness  a  partiadar  attaching  strain  of  it  that 
my  imagination,  my  intentimi,  my  affection  and 
fideUtj',  hang  and  hover  about  your  own  particuliu' 
nublc  exhibition  of  it  as  intelligently  (ves,  my 
dear  Grace,  as  inlelligcntly,  nothing  less,  1  imttst) 
as  you  could  possibly  desire  or  put  up  with!  Vour 
letter  fills  in  again  for  me  a  passage  or  two  of  de- 
tail— 90  that  I  feel  myself  the  more  possessed  and 
qualified.  .  .  .  What  I  mean  is  abD\'e  all  tliat 
even  this  imperfect  snatch  of  talk  with  you  is  dear 
and  blest  to  mc,  and  that  if  by  h(H)k  or  by  crook, 
and  through  whatever  densities  of  medium  and  dis- 
tance, I  draw  out  a  little  the  sense  of  relation  with 
you,  it  will  have  iR-en  better  than  utter  frustra- 
tion. I  look  out  here,  while  I  thus  conuimnicate, 
from  a  bit  of  the  i>ld-timc  stretch  of  riveratde 
Chelsea,  my  first  far-away  f^impse  or  sense  of 
which   has,    like   so   many   of   my   first    Londoa 
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glimpses  and  senses  (my  very  first  of  all,  I  mean,) 
a  never-lost  association  with  you  and  yom*s,  or  at 
least  with  yours  and  thereby  with  you :  which  means 
my  having  come  here  first  of  all,  one  day  of  the 
early  spring  of  1869,  with  Charles  and  Susan,  they 
having  in  their  kindness  brought  me  to  call  witli 
them  on  the  great  {if  great!)  and  strange  and 
more  or  less  sinister  D.  6.  Rossetti,  whom  Charles 
was  in  good  relation  with,  difficult  as  that  appeared 
already  then  to  have  become  for  most  people,  and 
my  impression  of  whom  on  the  occasion,  with  every- 
thing else  of  it,  I  have  always  closely  retained. 
Part  of  it  was  just  this  impression  of  the  really 
interestinfr  and  delifi^htful  old  Thames-side  Chel- 
sea,  over  the  admirable  water-view  of  which  these 
windows  now  hang — quite  as  if  I  had  then  secretly 
vowed  to  myself  that  some  window  of  mine  some 
day  should.  The  River  is  more  pompously  em- 
banked (making  an  admirable  walk  all  the  way  to 
Westminster,  of  the  most  salutary  value  to  me 
when  I  can  at  the  soberest  of  paces  attempt  it;) 
but  the  sense  of  it  all  goes  back,  as  I  say,  to  my 
fond  participation  in  that  prehistoric  Queen's 
Gate  Terrace  Winter.  However,  I  am  drenching 
you  with  nimfibered  pages — I  ask  no  credit  for  the 
nimfiberl — and  I  almost  sit  with  you  while  you 
read  them;  not  exactly  watching  for  a  glow  of 
rapture  on  your  face,  but  still,  on  the  whole,  see- 
ing you  take  them,  without  a  frown,  for  a  good 
intention  and  a  stopgap  for  something  better. 
You  tell  me  almost  nothing  of  yourself,  but  all  my 
sympathy  and  fidelity  wait  on  you  (sympathy 
always  can  come  in  somewhere  I)  and  I  am  yours, 
my  dear  Grace,  always  all  faithfully, 

Hi^Y  James. 
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Dictated. 


To  Mn.  Henry  H'hile. 


21  Carlylc  MansJoru, 


Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Fell.  a3rd,  19ia 
My  dear  old  Friend, 

Let  this  met-hanic  form  and  x-u^far  lep- 
l)ility  notify  you  a  little  at  the  start  that  I  am  in 
rather  a  hampered  and  hindered  state,  and  tluit 
that  must  plead  hdtli  for  my  delay  in  aeknawlwlg- 
in^  your  dear  faltliful  letter  of  the  New  Vcar 
time,  and  for  my  at  last  having  to  make  the  best 
of  this  too  impersonal  art.  ...  I  won't  ro  into 
the  history  of  my  woes — all  the  more  that  I  really 
hope  I  have  shuffled  the  worst  of  them  off.  Even 
in  this  most  reeeiit  fonn  they  have  been  part  and 

f)arcel  of  the  grave  illness  that  overtook  me  as 
img  ago  as  at  tlic  New  Year,  1910,  and  with  a 
vcrj-  imperfect  recover)'  from  which  I  was  strug- 
gling during  those  weary  American  months  of 
winter-licforc-last  when  we  pknneil  so  in  vain  that 
I  should  come  to  you  in  Washington.  I  have 
deeply  regretted,  ever  since,  my  failure  of  that 
pleasure — all  the  more  tliat  I  don't  see  it  now  ai 
conceivahlv  again  within  my  reach.  I  am  restored 
to  this  soil,  for  whatever  may  remain  to  me  of  my 
mortal  career.  The  grand  swing  across  the  globe, 
which  you  and  Harry  will  again  m>l)ly  Bccomplish 
— again  and  vet  again — now  simply  mocks  at  my 
weakness  and  my  reduced  rcs»mrccs.  Besides,  I 
am  but  too  thankful  to  have  a  refuge  in  which  ron- 
thuouMl/f  to  crouch.  Please  fix  well  in  your  mind 
that  continuit>' — as  making  it  easy  for  you  some 
day  to  find  nK  here.  'Hie  continuity  is  broken 
simply  by  my  reverting  to  the  country   for  the 
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summer  and  autumn— a  mere  change  from  the 
blue  bed  to  the  brown,  and  then  from  the  brown 
back  again  to  this  Thames-side  perch,  which  I  call 
the  blue.  I  hang  here,  for  six  months,  straight 
over  the  River  and  find  it  delightful  and  interest- 
ing, at  once  ever  so  quiet  and  ever  so  animated. 
The  River  has  a  quantity  of  picturesque  and 
dramatic  life  and  motion  that  one  had  never  ap- 
preciated till  one  had  thrown  oneself  on  it  de  con^ 
fiance.  But  it's  another  London,  this  old  Chelsea 
of  simplifications  and  sacrifices,  from  the  world  in 
which  I  so  like  to  feel  that  I  for  so  long  lived  more 
or  less  with  you.  I  feel  somehow  as  much  away 
from  that  now  as  you  and  Harry  must  feel  amid 
your  new  Washington  horizons — and  it  has  of 
itself,  for  that  matter,  gone  to  pieces  under  the 
sweep  of  the  big  broom  of  Time,  which  has  scat- 
tered it  without  ceremony.  A  few  vague  and 
altered  relics  of  it  occasionally  dangle  for  a  mo- 
ment before  me.  I  was  going  to  say  "cross  my 
path"— but  I  haven't  now  such  a  thing  as  a  path, 
or  it  goes  such  a  very  few  steps.  I  try  meanwhile 
to  project  myself  in  imagination  into  your  Wash- 
ington existence — and,  besides  your  own  allusions 
to  it,  a  passing  visit  a  few  days  since  from  Walter 
Berry  helped  me  a  little  to  fix  the  shining  vision. 
W.  B.  had  been,  I  gathered,  but  a  day  or  two  near 
you,  and  wasn't  iii  possession  of  many  particulars. 
Beyond  this,  too,  though  you  shine  to  me  you  shine 
a  bit  fearfully — for  I  can't  rid  myself  (in  a  world 
of  Chelsea  limits  and  fashions)  of  a  sense  of  the 
formidable,  the  somehow — ^at  least  for  the  likes  of 
me\ — difficult  and  bristling  and  glaring,  side  of 
the  American  conditions.  However,  you  of  course 
lightly  ride  the  whirlwind — or  at  any  rate  have 
only  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  storms  as  you  will, 
and  can  pick  out  of  it  only  such  musical  thunder- 
rolls  and  most  purely  playful  forked  lightnings 
as  suit  you  best.    What  I  mean  is  that  here,  aftec 
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a  fashion,  a  certain  part  of  the  work  of  discrimina- 
tion and  selection  and  primary  clearing  of  the 
ground  is  already  done  for  one.  In  a  manner  that 
enables  one  to  begin,  for  one's  self,  further  on  or 
hiffher  up ;  whereas  over  there  I  seemed  to  see  my- 
strlf,  speaking  only  from  my  own  experience,  often 
beginning  so  "low  down,"  just  in  that  way  of  sift- 
ing and  selecting,  that  all  one's  time  went  to  it  and 
one  was  spent  before  arriving  at  any  very  charming 
altitude.  This  you  will  find  obscure,  hut  study  it 
well — though  strictly  in  private,  so  as  not  tti  give 
me  away  as  a  sniffy  critic.  Heaven  knows  I  in- 
dulge in  the  most  remorseless  habits  of  criticUm 
here — even  if  I  make  no  great  public  use  of  them, 
through  the  increasing  privacy  and  antiquity  of 
my  life.  I  kind  of  woiuler  alwuit  the  bearing  of 
the  queer  Democratic  regime  that  seems  as  yet 
so  obscurely  to  loom  upon  any  latent  p^issibilitics 
(that  might  have  been)  on  Harr>'*s  and  your 
"career" — j  ust   os    I    wonder   what   unutterable 

3ueemc*s  may  not,  as  a  feature  of  the  whole  conun- 
rum,  "represenlatively"  speaking,  before  long 
cause  us  all  here  to  sit  up  and  stare:  one  or  two 
such  startling  rumours  about  the  matter,  I  trust 
groundless,  having  already  had  something  of  that 
effect.  Hut  we  must  all  wait,  mustn't  we?  and  I 
do  indeed  envy  you  both  your  so  interesting  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so,  in  a  fmnt  Ikix  at  the  comedy, 
or  tragedy,  the  fine  old  Antericnn  show,  that  is, 
whatever  turn  it  takes:  it  will  nil  give  you,  these 
next  months,  so  much  to  look  at  and  talk  about 
and  expertly  appreciate.  I>ord.  how  I  wish  I 
were  in  a  state  or  situation  to  be  dining  with  you 
to-ni^it!  I  am  dying,  really,  to  see  your  House 
— which  means  alas  that  I  shall  die  without  doing 
so.  No  glimmer  of  a  view  of  tlie  new  Presidential 
family  as  a  Wliite  House  group  has  come  my  way 
— so  that  I  sit  in  darkni-^is  th(*rc  as  all  around,  and 
feel  you  con  but  say  that  it  series  me  right  not 
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to  have  managed  my  life  better — especially  with 
your  ^and  example!    Amen,  amen!  .  .  . 

I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  having  had  your  grand* 
children  with  you,  though  you  speak,  bewilder- 
ingly,  as  if  they  had  leaped  across  the  globe  in 
happy  exemption  from  parents — or  a  parent. 
However,  nothing  does  surprise  me  now— ahnost 
any  kind  of  globe-leaping  affects  me,  in  my  trou, 
as  natiu*al,  possible,  nay  probable!  I  pat  Harry 
ever  so  affectionately  on  the  back,  I  hold  you  both 
in  the  most  affectionate  remembrance,  and  am 
yours  aU  f aithfuUy, 

Henry  James. 


To  Mrs.  WilUam  James. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

March  5th,  1913. 

Dearest  Alice, 

An  extreme  blessing  to  me  is  your  dear 
letter  from  Montreal.  I  had  lately  much  longed 
to  hear  from  you — and  when  do  I  not? — ^and  had 
sent  you  a  message  to  that  effect  in  writing  to 
Harry  a  week  ago.  Really  to  have  some  of  your 
facts  and  your  current  pictiu-e  straight  from  your- 
self is  better  than  anything  else.  .  .  . 

I  write  you  this  'm  conditions  tiiat  give  me  for 
the  hour,  this  morning-hour,  toward  noon,  such  a 
sense  of  the  possible  beneficence  of  Climate,  relent- 
ing ethereal  mildness,  so  long  and  so  far  as  one  can 
at  all  come  by  it.  We  have  been  having,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  have,  a  blessedly  mild  winter,  and  the 
climax  at  this  moment  is  a  kind  of  all  uncannily 
premature  May-day  of  softness  and  beauty.  I  sit 
here  with  my  big  south  window  open  to  the  River, 
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Zn  wide,  and  a  sort  of  healing  balm  of  sunshine 
ding  tiie  place.  Truly  I  feel  I  did  well  for 
myself  in  perching — even  thus  nuKlestly  for  ft  "real 
home" — just  on  this  spot.  My  beginnings  of 
going  out  again  have  consisted,  up  to  t<>-Uay,  in 
four  successive  excursions  in  a  Bath-chair- -every 
command  of  which  resounre  is  installed  hut  little 
more  than  round  the  comer  from  me;  and  the 
Bath-chair  hahit  or  vice  is,  I  fear,  only  too  capable 
now  of  marking  me  for  its  own.  This  of  course 
not  "really " — my  excellent  legs  are,  thank  heaven, 
still  too  cherished  a  depentlcncc  and  resource  and 
remedy  to  me  in  the  long  run,  or  rather  in  the  lottg 
(or  even  the  short)  crawl;  only,  if  you've  oevcr 
triwl  it,  the  B.C.  has  a  sweet  appeal  of  its  own,  for 
contemplative  ventilation;  and  I  builded  better 
than  1  knew  when  1  happened  to  settle  here,  just 
where,  in  all  London,  the  long,  long,  smixith  and 
really  charming  and  beguiling  Thames-side  Km- 
hankiiicnt  offeni  it  a  quite  iileal  ciMirsc  for  com- 
bined publicity  (in  the  sense  of  variety)  and  tnui- 
quiUity  (in  tlie  sense  of  jostling  against  nobody 
and  nothing  and  not  having  to  pick  one's  steps.) 
Add  to  this  that  just  at  hand,  straight  across  the 
River,  by  the  ample  and  also  very  quiet  Albert 
Bridge,  lies  the  large  convenient  and  in  its  way 
also  very  beguiling  Battersea  Park:  which  yuu  may 
but  too  unspeakably  remember  our  making  some- 
thing of  the  circuit  of  with  William  on  that  day  of 
the  so  troubled  fortnight  in  London,  after  our  re- 
turn fnmi  Xauhcim,  when  ThttKlntc  Pope  called 
for  ua  in  her  great  car  and  we  came  first  to  just 
round  the  comer  here,  where  he  and  t  sat  waiting 
together  uuUide  white  you  and  she  went  into  Car- 
lyle's  house.  Ever}-  montent  of  that  day  has  again 
and  again  prcsseil  back  upon  me  here — and  bow, 
rather  ffuddeidy,  we  hod,  in  the  park,  where  we 
went  afterwards,  to  pull  up,  that  is  to  turn  and 
get  back  to  the  sinister  little  Symonds^s  as  looa 
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as  possible.  However.  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
stir  that  dismal  memory.  The  way  the  "general 
location"  seems  propitious  to  me  ought  to  succeed 
in  soothing  the  nerves  of  association.  This  last  I 
keep  saying — I  mean  in  the  sense  that,  especially 
on  such  a  mommg  as  this,  I  quite  adore  this  form 
of  residence  (this  particular  perch  I  mean)  in  order 
to  make  fully  sure  of  what  I  have  of  soothing  and 
reassuring  to  tell  you.  .  .  .  Lamb  House  hangs 
before  me  from  this  simplified  standpoint  here  as 
a  rather  complicated  haze ;  but  I  tend,  I  truly  feel, 
to  overdo  that  view  of  it — and  shan't  settle  to  any 
view  at  all  for  another  year.  It  is  the  mere  worri- 
ment  of  drafi^Kcd-out  unwellness  that  makes  me 
see  things  in  ^ong  dimensions.  They  right  them, 
selves  perfectly  at  better  periods.  But  I  mustn't 
yet  discourse  too  long:  I  am  still  under  restriction 
as  to  uttering  too  much  vocal  sound;  and  I  feel 
how  guarding  and  nursing  the  vocal  resource  is 
beneficial  and  helpful.  I  don't  speak  to  you  of 
Harry — ^there  would  be  too  much  to  say  and  he 
must  shine  upon  you  even  from  N.Y.  with  so  big 
a  light  of  his  own.  I  take  him,  and  I  take  you 
all,  to  have  been  much  moved  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's fine,  and  clearly  so  sincere,  even  if  so  partial 
and  provisional  address  yesterday.  It  isn't  he,  but 
it  is  the  so  long  and  so  deeply  provincialised  and 
diseducated  and,  I  fear — ^in  respect  to  individ- 
ual activity  and  operative,  that  is  administrative 
value — very  below-the-mark  "personalities"  of  the 
Democratic  party,  that  one  is  pretty  dismally 
anxious  about.  An  administration  that  has  to 
"take  on"  Bryan  looks,  from  the  overhere  point 
of  view,  like  the  queerest  and  crudest  of  all  things ! 
But  of  course  I  may  not  know  what  I'm  talking 
about  save  when  I  thus  embrace  you  all,  almost 
principally  Peg — and  your  Mother  I — again  and 
am  your  ever  aflFectionate 

Henbt  James. 
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To  Bruce  Porter. 

The  iMginning  and  rnd  of  Ihii  Icttrr  «rv  nccidcnt«Iljr 


21  Carlylc  M&nsionx, 

Chej-ne  Walk,  S.W. 

[March,  1913.] 

...  a  better  one  than  for  a  lan}(.  long  while; 
and  it  enables  this  poor  scrawl  thus  to  Ir^'  to  hang 
itself,  for  the  hour,  however  awkwardly,  round 
your  neck.  What  waa  wonderful  and  beautiful  in 
your  letter  of  last  Novenilwr  9th  (now  so  hand- 
somely and  tivcably  before  me — I  adure  your 
hand)  la  that  it  was  prompt«'d,  to  the  \nsi  pcrfec- 
tioa,  by  a  sublime  sense  of  what  was  ju.st  exactly 
my  case  at  that  hour,  so  that  when  I  Uiink  of  thia. 
and  of  how  I  felt  it  when  the  letter  came,  and  of 
how  exquisite  and  interesting  that  essential  fact 
mode  it  (over  and  above  its  essential  charm,)  I 
don't  know  whether  I  am  most  amazed  or  asluuned 
at  my  not  liaving  as  nearly  as  possible  just  then 
and  Uiere  acclaimed  the  touching  marvel.  But  io 
tnitli  this  ver\'  fact  of  the  justcnte  of  your  globe- 
spanning  divination  is  the  real  answer  to  that. 
■^  ou  wrote  liccanse  you  so  Iwautifully  and  suddenly 
aato  from  afar  (and  so  admirably  wanteil  to  lay 
your  hand  on  me  in  consequence:)  saw,  I  mean, 
that  I  was  in  some  acute  trouble,  and  had  the 
heavenly  wish  to  signal  to  me  your  synipathetic 
sense  of  it.  So.  as  I  say,  your  admirable  page 
itself  tells  me,  and  so  at  tlie  hour  I  hailed  the  sweet 
nhenonieiion.  I  had  had  a  very  bad  simimer,  Init 
doped  (and  supposed)  I  was  more  or  le$<t  throw- 
ing it  off.  Hut  the  ptnnts  I  make  are.  1st,  that 
your  psychic  sense  of  the  situation  had  alrsolutely 
coincided  in  time,  and  in  California,  with  what 
was  going  on  at  Lamb  House,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe;  and  2nd,  after  all.  that  precisely  the 
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condition  so  revealed  to  you  was  what  made  it  too 
di£Scult  for  me  to  vibrate  back  to  you  with  any 
proportionate  punctuality  or  grace.  Only  this, 
you  see,  is  my  long-delayed  and  comparatively  dull 
vibration.  Here  I  am,  at  any  rate,  dearest  Bruce, 
taking  you  as  straight  again  to  my  aged  heart  as 
these  poor  clumsy  methods  will  aUow.  Thank 
Grod  meanwhile  I  have  no  supernatural  fears  about 
you  I  nor  vain  dreams  that  you  are  not  in  the  living 
equilibrium,  now  as  ever,  that  becomes  you  best, 
and  of  which  you  have  the  brave  secret.  I  am  in- 
capable of  doubting  of  this — ^though  after  all  I  now 
feel  how  exceedingly  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me 
so  even  if  but  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  like  this  so 
handsome  (I  come  back  to  that!)  example  that  I 
have  before  me.  You  can  do  so  much  with  one 
side  of  a  sheet.  But  oh  for  a  better  approach  to 
a  real  personal  jawl  It  is  indeed  most  strange, 
this  intimate  relation  of  ours  that  has  been  doomed 
to  consist  of  a  grain  of  contact  {et  encorel)  to  a 
ton  of  separation.  It's  to  the  honour  of  us  any- 
how that  we  can  and  do  keep  touching  without  the 
more  platitudinous  kind  of  demonstration  of  it. 
Still— niemonstrate,  as  I  say,  for  three  minutes. 
Feel  a  little,  to  help  you  to  it,  how  tenderly  I  lay 
my  hands  on  you.  This  address  wiU  find  me  till 
the  end  of  June — ^but  Lamb  House  of  course  al- 
ways. I  have  taken  three  or  four  (or  five)  years' 
lea^ie  of  a  small  fiat  on  this  pleasant  old  Chelsea 
riverside  to  hibernate  in  for  the  future.  I  return 
to  the  country  for  five  or  six  months  of  summer  and 
autiunn,  but  can't  stand  the  utter  solitude  and  con- 
finement of  it  from  December  to  the  spring's  end. 
Ah,  had  we  only  a  climate  I — ^yours  or  Fanny 
Stevenson's  (if  she  is  still  the  exploiter  of  climates) 
— I  believe  I  should  be  all  right  then  I  Tell  me  of 
her — and  tell  me  of  your  Mother.  I  am  sending 
you  by  the  Scribners  a  volume  of  reminiscential 
twaddle.  .  .  . 
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To  Lady  BUclue.  ' 

Lnd;  Ritchip  hod  at  thii  timr  thoughU  (sflcnraKU 
abAndoni^)  of  going  to  Ainvricn.  Stir  wui  thr  "Princew 
RoyKi,"  of  counr,  Ra  the  dau^tcr  of  Tliaclursy, 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Clieync  AValk,  S.W. 

March  25th,  1013. 
Dearest  old  Friend ! 

I  am  deeply  intcrcrted  and  touched  hv  y<Mir 
letter  from  the  Island! — so  much  su  that  i  liudl 
iiidc-cd  msh  tn  you  this  (day-aftcr-to-niornw) 
ThurMluy  at  5.15.  Your  idea  is  (as  rc^unis  ytair 
.sainted  Self!)  of  the  bravest  and  most  in^nicius, 
hut  nceilin^  no  end  of  thiiii^  to  l>c  said  ahout  it — 
and  I  think  I  shall  he  able  to  say  them  ALLl  Tbe 
furore  you  would  excite  there,  the  glory  in  whidi 
you  W'cmld  swim  (or  sink!)  would  l>e  of  an  inefTablc 
resonance  and  effulgence ;  but  I  fear  it  would  simply 
be  a  fatal  Apotheosis,  a  prostrating  exaltatiflD. 
The  devil  of  the  thing  ( for  yourself)  wuuld  be  that 
that  terri6c  eountr}'  is  in  every  pulse  of  its  being 
and  on  cverj'  iricli  of  its  surface  a  nwirlng  repudia- 
tion and  negation  of  anj-lhing  like  Privacy,  and 
of  the  blinding  and  deafening  Publicity  you  might 
come  near  tti  perish.  But  we  will  jaw  sliout  it — 
there  is  so  much  to  say — and  for  Hester  it  would 
he  another  matter:  tht  cmld  ride  the  whirlwind 
ami  enjoy,  in  a  maimer,  the  storm.  Besides,  ajhf 
isn't  the  Princess  Ro}'al— but  only  a  remove  of  the 
Blood!  Again,  however,  nints  en  causerotu—oa 
Thursday.  I  shall  so  bug  the  chance.  ...  I  am 
impatient  for  it  and  am  ymm  and  the  Child's  all 
so  faithfully, 

Hknbv  JAusa. 
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To  Mrs.  William  James. 

The  ofFering  to  Henry  James  from  his  friends  in  En^ 
land  on  his  seventieth  birthday  (April  15,  1918)  took  the 
form  of  a  letter,  a  piece  of  plate  (described  in  the  follow- 
ing), and  a  request  that  he  would  sit  for  his  portrait. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

April  1st,  1913. 

Dearest  Alice, 

Today  comes  blessedly  your  letter  of  the 
18th,  written  after  the  receipt  of  my  cable  to  you 
in  answer  to  your  preceding  one  of  the  6th  (after 
you  had  heard  from  Robert  Allerton  of  my  ill- 
ness.) You  will  have  been  reassured  further — 
I  mean  beyond  my  cable — ^by  a  letter  I  lately 
despatched  to  Bill  and  Alice  conjointly,  in  which 
I  told  them  of  my  good  and  continued  improve- 
ment. I  am  going  on  very  well,  increasingly  so — 
in  spite  of  my  having  to  reckon  with  so  much 
chronic  pectoral  pain,  now  so  seated  and  settled, 
of  the  queer  "falsely  anginal"  but  none  the  less, 
when  it  is  bad,  distressing  order.  .  .  .  Moreover 
too  it  is  astonishing  with  how  much  pain  one  can 
with  long  practice  learn  constantly  and  not  too 
defeatedly  to  live.  Therefore,  dearest  Alice,  don't 
think  of  this  as  too  black  a  picture  of  my  situation : 
it  is  so  much  brighter  a  one  than  I  have  thought 
at  certain  bad  moments  and  seasons  of  the  past 
that  I  should  probably  ever  be  able  to  paint.  The 
mere  power  to  work  in  such  measure  as  I  can  is 
an  infinite  help  to  a  better  consciousness — and 
though  so  impaired  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be, 
it  tends  to  grow,  distinctly — which  by  itself  proves 
that  I  have  some  firm  ground  under  my  feet.  And 
I  repeat  to  satiety  that  my  conditions  here  are 
admirably  helpful  and  favouring. 
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You  t;a:i  sec,  can't  you?  how  stran^  and  des- 
perate it  would  ix-  to  "chuck"  everything  uu. 
Laiiih  House,  servants,  AIis!>  Bo;>nii(im-t,  thiji  newly 
awjuired  and  prized  resource,  to  eonte  over,  by  a 
formidable  and  expensive  journey,  to  spend  a  sum- 
mer in  the  (at  l>est)  to  me  torritl  and  (the  in- 
most inside  of  93  apart)  utterly  arid  and  vacuous 
Cambridge.  Dearest  Aliee,  1  could  come  back  lo 
America  {could  Ik?  carried  back  on  a  stretcher)  to 
die — but  never,  never  to  live.  To  say  how  the 
question  affects  me  iii  dreadfully  dif!icult  Itccause 
of  it^  appearing  so  to  niake  light  of  you  and  the 
children— but  when  I  think  of  bow  little  Boston 
and  Cambridge  were  of  old  ever  mi/  affair,  or  any- 
thing but  an  accident,  for  me,  of  Uic  parental  life 
there  to  which  I  occasionally  and  painfully  and 
losingly  sacrificed,  I  have  a  superstitious  terror  of 
seeing  them  at  the  end  of  time  again  stretch  out 
strange  inevitable  tentacles  to  draw  me  back  and 
dcstmy  mc.  And  then  I  could  never  cither  make 
or  afford  the  journey  ( I  have  no  margin  at  all  for 
that  degree  of  effort)  But  you  will  have  under- 
stood too  well — without  my  saying  nmre — how 
little  I  can  dream  of  any  deplacement  now — 
especially  for  the  sake  of  a  miUeu  in  wluch  you 
and  Peg  and  Bill  and  Alice  and  Ak^rk  would  be 
burdened  with  the  charge  of  making  up  all  my 
life.  .  .  .  You  see  my  capital -yielding  all  my 
income,  intellectual,  social,  associntional,  on  t)te  old 
investntent  of  so  many  years — my  capital  is  lure, 
and  to  let  it  all  slide  would  be  simply  to  become 
bankrupt  Oh  if  you  only,  un  the  other  band,  you 
and  Peg  and  Aleck,  could  walk  beside  my  bath- 
chair  down  this  brave  Thamcs-Kide  I  would  get 
back  into  it  again  (it  was  some  three  weeks  ago 
dismissed,)  and  half  live  there  for  the  sake  of  your 
company.  I  have  a  kind  of  jfense  that  you  would 
be  oole  to  live  rather  pleasantly  near  me  here — if 
you  could  once  get  planted.     But  uf  course  I  i 
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my  side  understand  all  your  present  complica- 
tions. 

April  16th\  It's  really  too  dismal,  dearest  Alice, 
that,  breaking  off  the  above  at  the  hour  I  had  to, 
I  have  been  unable  to  go  on  with  it  for  so  many 
days.  It's  now  more  than  a  fortnight  old;  still, 
though  my  check  was  owing  to  my  having  of  a 
sudden,  just  as  I  rested  my  pen,  to  irop  perversely 
into  a  less  decent  phase  (tiian  I  reported  to  you  at 
the  moment  of  writing)  and  [from  which  I]  have 
had  with  some  di£Sculty  to  wriggle  up  again,  I  am 
now  none  the  less  able  to  send  you  no  too  bad  news. 
I  have  wriggled  up  a  good  deal,  and  still  keep 
believing  in  my  capacity  to  wriggle  up  in  general 
.  .  .  Suffice  if  for  the  moment  that  I  just  couldn't, 
for  the  time,  drive  the  pen  myself — ^when  I  am 
"bad"  I  feel  too  demoralised,  too  debilitated,  for 
this;  and  it  doesn't  at  all  do  for  me  then  to  push 
against  the  grain.  Don't  feel,  all  the  same,  that  if 
I  resort  this  morning  to  the  present  help,  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  not  feeling  differently — for  I  really 
am  in  an  easier  way  again  (I  mean  of  course 
specificaUy  and  "anginaUy"  speaking)  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour  a  good  deal  explain  my 
proceeding  thus.  I  had  yesterday  a  Birthday,  an 
extraordinary,  prodigious,  portentous,  quite  public 
Birthday,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  and  it  has  piled 
up  acknowledgments  and  supposedly  delightful 
complications  and  arrears  at  such  a  rate  all  round 
me  tiiat  in  short.  Miss  Bosanquet  being  here,  I  to- 
day at  least  throw  myself  upon  her  aid  for  getting 
oa  correspondentially — instead  of  attending  to  my 
proper  work,  which  has,  however,  kept  going  none 
so  badly  in  spite  of  my  last  poor  fortnight.  I  will 
tell  you  in  a  moment  of  my  signal  honours,  but 
want  to  mention  first  that  your  good  note  written 
on  receipt  of  A  Small  Boy  has  meanwhile  come 
to  me  and  by  the  perfect  fulness  of  its  appreciation 
gave  me  the  greatest  joy.    There  are  several  things 
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I  want  to  say  to  you  about  the  shape  and  subictanoe 
of  the  book — and  I  will  yet;  only  now  I  want  tu 
gel  this  off  absolutely  by  l<xlay's  An)erican  post> 
and  tcU  you  about  the  Honours,  a  little,  lieforc  yoo 
wonder,  in  ccnnijarative  darkness,  over  whatever 
there  may  ha\'e  been  in  the  American  papers  that 
you  will  perhaps  have  seen;  though  in  two  or  three 
of  tlie  New  York  ones  more  possibly  than  in  tbe 
Boston.  I  send  you  by  this  post  a  copy  of  yester- 
day's  Times  and  one  of  the  Pall  >rall  Gazette — 
the  two  or  tJiree  passages  in  which,  together,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  more  probably  than  not  re- 
prudueed  in  N.Y.  Rut  I  send  you  al)ovc  all  a  copy 
of  tlie  really  very  beautiful  Letter  .  .  .  ushering 
in  tlic  quite  wonderful  array  of  signatures  (as  I 
can't  hut  feel)  of  my  testifying  and  "presenting" 
friends:  a  list  of  which  you  perhaps  can't  quite 
measure  tlie  very  charming  and  diKtinguishwl  and 
"brilliant"  character  without  knowing  your  Lion- 
don  ))etter.  ^Vhat  I  wish  I  could  send  you  is  the 
huge  harvest  of  exquisite,  of  splendid  sheaves  of 
flowers  that  converted  a  goodly  table  in  this  ruum, 
by  the  time  yesterday  was  waning,  into  such  a 
blooming  garden  of  complimentary  colour  as  I 
never  dreamed  I  should,  on  my  own  modest  prem- 
ises, almost  bewilderedly  stare  at,  sniff  at,  all  but 
quite  "cry"  at.  I  think  I  must  and  shall  in  fact 
compass  sending  you  a  photograph  of  the  still 
more  ttlittering  tribute  dn>pped  upon  n>e — a  really 
splendid  "g()lden  bowl,"  of  the  highest  interest  aiul 
most  perfect  taste,  which  would,  in  the  cxtremit)' 
of  iU  elegance,  lie  too  proudly  false  a  note  amid 
my  small  belongings  here  if  it  didn't  happen  to  fit. 
or  to  sit,  rather,  with  |)erfect  grace  and  comfort, 
on  the  middle  of  my  chimney-piece,  where  the 
rather  good  gloss  and  some  other  happy  accidents 
of  tooe  most  fortunately  consort  with  it.  It  is  a 
very  brave  and  artistic  (exact)  reproduction  of 
a  piece  of  old  Charles  II  plate;  the  IkiwI  or  cup 
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having  handles  and  a  particular^  charming  lid 
or  cover,  and  standing  on  an  ample  romid  tray  or 
salver ;  the  whole  being  wrought  in  solid  silver-gilt 
and  covered  over  with  quaint  incised  little  figures 
of  a  (in  the  taste  of  the  time)  Chinese  intention. 
In  short  it's  a  very  beautiful  and  honourable  thing 
indeed.  .  .  .  Against  the  giving  to  me  of  the 
Portrait,  presumably  by  Sargent,  if  I  do  succeed 
in  being  able  to  sit  for  it,  I  have  absolutely  and 
successfully  protested.  The  possession,  the  attri- 
bution or  ownership  of  it,  I  have  insisted,  shall  be 
only  their  matter,  that  of  the  subscribing  friends. 
I  am  sending  Harry  a  copy  of  the  Letter  too — but 
do  send  him  on  this  as  well.  You  see  there  must 
be  good  life  in  me  still  when  I  can  gabble  so  hard. 
The  Book  appears  to  be  really  most  handsomely 
received  hereabouts.  It  is  bein^  treated  in  fact 
with  the  very  highest  consideration.  I  hope  it  is 
viewed  a  little  in  some  such  mannerly  light  round- 
about yourselves,  but  I  really  caD  for  no  "notices" 
whatever.  I  don't  in  the  least  want  'em.  What 
I  do  want  is  to  personally  and  firmly  and  intimate- 
ly encircle  Peg  and  Aleck  and  their  Mother  and 
squeeze  them  as  hard  together  as  is  compatible 
with  squeezing  them  so  tenderly!  With  this  tide 
of  gabble  you  will  surely  feel  that  I  shall  soon  be 
at  you  again.  And  so  I  shall!  Tours,  dearest 
Alice,  and  dearest  all,  ever  so  and  ever  so! 

Henry  James. 
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To  Percy  Lubbock. 

A  cop;  of  H.  J.'m  letter  of  thanks  wu  ural  to  each  of 
the  sutMcribcra  to  the  birthday  prcaent.  He  evcnttwUy 
preferred  ttuit  their  nmnes  should  be  jpren  in  «  poattcript 
to  bii  letter,  which  follow*  in  its  fioa]  form. 

Dictated, 

'21  Carlvic  Man»otis. 

ChVync  Walk,  S.W. 

v\pril  21st,  1913. 

My  dear  blest  Percy! 

I  enclose  you  herewith  a  sort  nf  provUidnal 
npologj*  for  a  Form  of  Thanks!  Read  it  oiid  lell 
me  on  Wwlnesday,  when  I  count  on  you  nt  1.45, 
whellier  you  think  it  will  do — us  being  on  the  one 
hand  not  too  pompous  or  important  and  on  the 
other  not  Uxt  free  and  easy.  I  have  tried  to  steer 
a  middle  way  between  hysterical  emotion  and 
marble  immortality!  To  any  emendation  you  sug- 
gest I  will  give  the  eagcrest  ear,  though  I  have 
really  considered  an<l  pondered  my  expression  not 
a  little,  studj'tng  the  pro's  and  con's  as  to  each  tour. 
However,  we  will  earnestly  speak  of  it  The  ques- 
tion of  exactly  where  and  how  my  addresses  had 
best  figure  when  the  thing  is  reduced  to  print  you 
will  perhaps  have  yonr  idea  ahouL  For  it  must 
seem  to  j-ou,  as  it  certainly  does  to  me.  that  their 
names  must  in  common  decency  be  all  drawn  out 
■gain.  .  .  .  Hut  you  will  pronounce  wben  we  meet 
— heaven  speed  the  hour! 

Yours,  my  dear  Percj-,  more  than  ever  coo- 
stantly, 

Uexbt  Jamss. 

P.S.  It  Kcnu  to  me  that  the  little  arrangement 
that  really  almost  impowM  itself  would  be  mat  the 
Printed  Thing  shtmld  begin  with  my  dale  and  ad- 
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dress  and  my  Dear  Friends  All;  and  that  the  full 
list,  taking  even  three  complete  pages  or  whatever, 
should  then  and  there  draw  itself  out ;  after  which, 
as  a  fresh  paragraph,  the  body  of  my  little  text 
should  begin.  Anything  else  affects  me  as  more 
awkward;  and  I  seem  to  see  you  in  full  agreement 
with  me  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  that  every 
Signer,  without  exception,  shall  be  addressed. 


To  two  hundred  and  seventy  Friends. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

April  21st,  1913. 
Dear  Friends  All, 

Let  me  acknowledge  with  boundless  pleas- 
ure the  singularly  generous  and  beautiful  letter, 
signed  by  your  great  and  dazzling  array  and  rein- 
forced by  a  correspondingly  bright  material  gage, 
which  reached  me  on  my  recent  birthday,  April 
15th.  It  has  moved  me  as  brave  gifts  and  benedic- 
tions can  only  do  when  they  come  as  signal  sur- 
prises. I  seem  to  wake  up  to  an  air  of  breathing 
good  will  the  full  sweetness  of  which  I  had  never 
yet  tasted;  though  I  ask  myself  now,  as  a  second 
thought,  how  the  large  kindness  and  hospitality  in 
which  I  have  so  long  and  so  consciously  lived 
among  you  could  fail  to  act  itself  out  according 
to  its  genial  nature  and  by  some  inspired  applica- 
tion. The  perfect  grace  with  which  it  has  embraced 
the  just-past  occasion  for  its  happy  thought  affects 
me,  I  ask  you  to  believe,  with  an  emotion  too  deep 
for  stammering  words.  I  was  drawn  to  London 
long  years  ago  as  by  the  sense,  felt  from  still  earlier, 
of  all  the  interest  and  association  I  should  find 
here,  and  I  now  see  how  my  faith  was  to  sink 
deeper  foundations  than  I  could  presume  ever  to 
measure — ^how  my  justification  was  both  stoutly 
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to  grow  and  wiijcly  to  wait.  It  is  so  wonderful 
indeed  to  me  as  I  count  up  your  numerous  and 
various,  your  dear  and  distinguished  friendly 
names,  taking  in  all  Ibcy  recall  atid  represent,  that 
I  permit  myself  to  feel  at  once  hijijhly  successful 
and  extremely  proud.  I  liad  never  in  the  least  un- 
derstood that  I  was  the  one  or  signified  that  I  was 
the  other,  hut  ycm  have  made  a  great  difference 
You  tell  nte  together,  making  one  rich  tone  of  your 
many  voices,  almost  the  whole  stor}-  of  my  social 
experience,  whicli  I  liave  reached  the  right  point 
for  living  over  again,  with  all  manner  of  old  times 
and  places  renewed,  old  wonderments  and  pleas- 
ures reappeased  and  recaptured — so  tliat  tliere  a 
scarce  one  of  your  ranged  company  but  makes 
good  the  particular  connection,  (quickens  the  ex- 
cellent relation,  lights  some  happy  train  and 
flushes  with  some  individual  ci>lour.  I  pay  you 
my  vcrj'  best  respects  while  I  receive  from  your 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pair  of  hands,  and  ntorc, 
the  admirable,  the  inestmiablc  bowl,  and  while  I 
ei^fage  to  sit,  with  ever)'  accommodation  to  the  so 
marludly  indicated  "one  of  you,"  my  illustrious 
friend  Sargent.  With  every  accommodation,  I 
say,  hut  with  this  one  condition  that  you  yourselves, 
in  your  strength  and  gutxiness,  remain  guardians 
of  the  result  of  his  labour — even  as  1  remain  all 
faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

Il£NKV  JaMXM. 

P.S.    And  let  me  say  over  your  uunes. 

[There  follows  the  list  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy  subscribers  to  the  birthday  giftj 
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To  Mrs.  G.  W.  Prothero. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prothero,  already  at  Rye,  had  suggested 
that  H.  J.  should  go  to  Lamb  House  for  Whitsuntide. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

April  30th,  1013. 
Best  of  Friends  Both  I 

Oh  it  is  a  dream  of  delight,  but  I  should 
have  to  climb  a  perpendicular  mountain  first. 
Your  accents  are  all  but  irresistible,  and  your 
company  divinely  desirable,  but  if  you  knew  how 
thoroughly,  and  for  such  innumerable  good  rea- 
sons, I  am  seated  here  till  I  am  able  to  leave  for 
a  real  and  workable  absence,  you  would  do  my 
poor  plea  of  impossibility  justice.  I  have  just  con- 
versed with  Joan  and  Kidd,  conversed  so  affably, 
not  to  say  lovingly,  in  the  luminous  kitchen,  whidi 
somehow  let  in  a  derisive  glare  upon  every  cranny 
and  crevice  of  the  infatuated  scheme.  With  this 
fierce  light  there  mingled  the  respectful  jeers  of 
the  two  ladies  themselves,  which  rose  to  a  mocking 
(though  still  deeply  deferential)  climax  for  the 
picture  of  then-  polishing  off,  or  dragging  violently 
out  of  bed,  the  so  dormant  and  tucked-in  house  in 
the  ideal  couple  of  hours.  Before  their  attitude  I 
lowered  my  lance — easily  understanding  moreover 
that  their  round  of  London  gaieties  is  still  so  fresh 
and  spiced  a  cup  to  them  that  to  feel  it  removed 
from  their  lips  even  for  a  moment  is  almost  more 
than  they  can  bear.  And  then  the  coarse  and 
brutal  truth  is,  further  that  I  am  oh  so  utterly  well 
fixed  here  for  the  moment  and  so  void  of  physical 
agihty  for  any  kind  of  somersault.  A  little  while 
back,  while  the  Birthday  raged,  I  did  just  look 
about  me  for  an  off -comer;  but  now  there  has  been 
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a  drop  and,  tbe  best  caUn  of  Whitsuntide  deacend- 
ing  on  the  scene  here,  I  feci  it  would  be  a  kind  of 
lapse  of  logic  to  hurrj'  off  to  where  the  social  ware, 
hun^nng  ahead  of  me,  would  be  breaking  on  a  holi- 
day strand.  I  am  so  abjectly,  so  ignobly  food  of 
not  "travelling."  To  keep  up  not  doing  it  U  in 
itself  for  mc  the  most  thriUing  of  adventures.  And 
I  am  working  so  well  (unberufcn!)  with  my  admir- 
able Secretary;  I  shouldn't  really  dare  to  ask  her 
to  join  our  little  caravan,  raising  it  to  the  number 
of  five,  for  a  fresh  tuning-up  again.  And  on  the 
other  hand  I  mayn't  now  abandon  what  I  ani 
fatuously  pleased  to  call  my  work  for  a  single 
precious  hour.  Fnrgi\e  my  beastly  rudeness.  I 
win  write  more  in  a  day  or  two.  Do  loll  in  the 
garden  yourselves  to  your  vcrj*  fill;  do  cultivate 
George's  geniality;  do  steal  any  volume  or  set  of 
volumes  out  of  the  house  that  you  may  hke;  and 
do  still  think  gently  of  ycmr  pcxir  ponderous  and 
thereby,  don't  you  sec  f  so  permanent,  old  friend, 
Henby  Jammm, 


To  fVUliam  JamcM.  junior. 
Dictated, 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Chej-nc  Walk,  S.W. 

June  IRth.  1913. 
Dearest  Bill. 

I  suppose  myself  to  be  trj'ing  to-day  to  get 
off  a  brief  respoHK  botli  to  Harn."  and  to  dear 
Peg  <whom  I  owe,  much  rather,  volumes  of  ae- 
knowledgnKtit  to;)  but  I  put  in  first  these  few 
words  to  you  and  Alice — for  tlie  quite  wrong 
reasoti  that  tin-  couple  of  n«itcs  just  received  frooi 
you  are  those  thnt  have  last  ctntie.  'lliis  is  because 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  worried  you  a  good  bit  i 
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helped  over  the  so  interesting  name-question  of 
the  Babe.  It  wasn't  so  much  an  attempted  solu- 
tion, at  all,  that  I  the  other  week  hastily  rushed 
into,  but  only  a  word  or  two  that  I  felt  I  absolutely 
had  to  utter,  for  my  own  relief,  by  way  of  warning 
against  our  reembarking,  any  of  us,  on  a  fresh  and 
possibly  interminable  career  of  the  tiresome  and 
graceless  "Junior."  You  see  I  myself  suffered 
from  that  tag  to  help  out  my  identity  for  forty 
years,  greatly  disliking  it  all  the  while,  and  witii 
my  dislike  never  in  the  least  understood  or  my 
state  pitied ;  and  I  felt  I  couldn't  be  dumb  if  there 
was  any  danger  of  your  Boy's  being  started  un- 
guardedly and  de  gaieti  de  coeur  on  a  like  long 
course ;  so  probably  and  desirably  very  very  long  in 
his  case,  given  your  youth  and  "prominence,"  in 
short  your  immortal  duration.  It  seemed  to  me  I 
ought  to  do  something  to  conjure  away  the  danger, 
though  I  couldn't  go  into  the  matter  of  exactly 
what,  at  all,  as  if  we  were  only,  and  most  delight- 
fully, talking  it  over  at  our  leisure  and  face  to  face 
— face  to  face  with  the  Babe,  I  mean ;  as  I  wish  to 
goodness  we  were  1  The  different  modes  of  evasion 
or  attenuation,  in  that  American  world  where 
designations  are  so  bare  and  variations,  of  the  ac- 
cruing or  "social"  kind,  so  few,  are  difficult  to  go 
into  this  distance;  and  in  short  all  that  I  meant  at 
all  by  my  attack  was  just  a  Hint  I  I  feel  so  for 
poor  dear  Harry's  carrying  of  his  tag— and  as  if 
I  myself  were  directly  responsible  for  it  I  How- 
ever, no  more  of  that. 

To  this  machinery  the  complications  arising  from 
the  socially  so  fierce  London  June  inevitably  (and 
in  fact  mercifully)  drive  me;  for  I  feel  the  assault, 
the  attack  on  one's  time  and  one's  strength,  even 
in  my  so  simplified  and  disqualified  state ;  which  it 
is  my  one  great  effort  not  to  allow  to  be  knocked 
about.  However,  I  of  course  do  succeed  in  simpli- 
fying and  in  guarding  myself  enormously;  one 
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can't  but  succeed  when  the  question  is  so  vital  as 
it  has  now  become  with  n)c.  Which  is  really  but  a 
preface  to  telhiig  you  how  much  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  in  the  matter  has  been,  (luring  the  last 
three  weeks,  my  n-gular  sittings  fnr  my  portrait 
to  Sargent;  which  have  numbered  now  soaie  seven 
or  eight,  I  forget  which,  and  with  but  a  couple 
more  to  come.  So  tlie  thing  is,  I  make  out,  very 
nearly  finished,  and  the  head  apparently  (as  I 
much  hope)  to  Iiave  almost  nothing  more  done  to 
it.  It  is,  I  infer,  a  very  great  success;  a  number 
of  the  competent  and  intelHgent  have  seen  it,  and 
so  pronounce  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  ...  In 
short  it  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  S.'s  verj*  fine 
things.  One  is  almost  full-face,  with  one's  left 
arm  over  the  comer  of  one's  chair-back  and  the 
band  brought  round  so  that  tlie  thumb  is  caught 
in  the  arm-hole  of  one's  waistcoat,  and  said  hand 
therefore,  with  the  fingers  a  bit  foldcil,  entirely 
nsible  and  "treated."  Of  course  I'm  fitting  a 
little  askance  in  the  chair.  The  canvas  comes  down 
to  just  where  my  watch-chain  (such  as  it  is,  poor 
thing!)  is  hung  across  the  waislei»al:  which  latter, 
in  itself,  is  found  to  tic  splendidly  (poor  thing 
though  it  also  l>e)  and  most  interestingly  treated 
Sargent  can  make  surh  things  so  interesting — such 
things  as  my  coat-tappet  and  .shoulder  and  sleere 
loo!  But  what  is  most  interesting,  everj*  one  is 
agreed,  is  the  moutli — than  which  trvcn  he  has  never 
painted  a  more  living  and,  as  I  am  told,  "expres- 
sive"! In  fact  I  can  quite  sec  that  nivsclf;  ami 
really.  I  seem  to  feel,  the  thing  will  Iw  all  that  can 
at  the  best  (the  l>e!tt  with  such  a  subject!)  have 
been  expected  of  it.  1  only  wish  you  and  AUoe 
had  assisted  at  some  of  the  sittings — as  Sargent 
likes  animated,  sj-mpat}»ctic.  beautiful,  talkatiTc 
friends  to  tin,  in  order  to  correct  by  their  preseoce 
tott  lugubrious  expressions.  I  take  for  granted  I 
shall  before  long  nave  a  photograph  to  send  you. 
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and  then  you  will  be  able  partially  to  judge  for 
yourselves. 

I  grieve  over  your  somewhat  sorry  account  of 
your  own  winter  record  of  work,  though  I  allow 
in  it  for  your  habitual  extravagance  of  blackness. 
Evidently  the  real  meaning  of  it  is  that  you  are 
getting  so  fort  all  the  while  that  you  kick  ever)' 
rung  of  your  ladder  away  from  under  you,  by  mere 
uncontrollable  force,  as  you  mount  and  mount. 
But  the  rungs,  I  trust,  are  all  the  while  being  care- 
fully picked  up,  far  below,  and  treasured;  this 
being  Alice^s,  to  say  nothing  of  anybody  else*s, 
natural  care  and  duty.  Give  all  my  love  to  her  and 
to  the  beautiful  nursing  scrap  1  I  want  to  say 
thirty  things  more  to  her,  but  my  saying  power  is 
too  finite  a  quantity.  I  gather  that  this  will  find 
you  happily,  and  I  trust  very  conveniently  and 
workably,  settled  at  Chocorua — ^where  may  the 
summer  be  blest  to  you,  and  the  thermometer  low, 
and  the  motor-runs  many!  Now  I  really  have  to 
get  at  Harry  1  But  do  send  this  in  any  case  on 
to  Irving  Street,  for  the  sake  of  the  report  of  the 
pictm-e.  I  want  them  to  have  the  good  news  of 
it  without  delay. 

Yours  both  all  affectionately, 

Henby  James. 


To  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  25th,  1013. 
My  dear  Rhoda, 

I  reply  to  your  quite  acclaimed  letter — if 
there  can  be  an  acclamation  of  one  I — ^by  this 
mechanic  aid  for  the  simple  reason  that,  much 
handicapped  as  to  the  free  brandish  of  arm  and 
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hand  nowadays,  I  find  that  the  letters  thus  helped 
out  <lo  get  written,  wheix-us  those  I  aiii  too  shy  or 
too  fearsome  or  loo  cereiiiomaus  to  think  anything 
but  my  ptH>r  scratch  of  a  pai  goi)d  ennuffh  for 
simply  don't  come  into  existence  at  oil.  It  greatly 
touches  nie  at  any  rate  to  get  news  of  you  hy  your 
own  undiscouraged  hand;  and  it  kind  of  cheers  me 
up  about  you  generally,  during  your  exile  frfMn 
this  ble^t  town  (which  you  see  /  continue  to  hleia), 
that  you  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  "on  the  go*" 
and  capable  of  the  brave  exploit  i)f  a  country'  visit. 
With  a  Brother  to  offer  you  a  garden-riot  of  roses, 
however,  I  don't  wonilcr,  but  the  more  rejoice,  thkt 
you  were  inspired  and  have  been  sustained. 

Yes,  thank  you,  dear  F.  Pnithcro  was  veracious 
about  the  Portrait,  as  slie  is  about  everything:  it  is 
DOW  finished,  parackcv^  ( I  sat  for  the  last  time  a 
couple  of  days  ego;)  and  is  nothing  less  evidently, 
than  a  ver>*  fine  tiling  indeed,  Sargent  at  his  very 
liest  and  [XH>r  H.  J.  not  at  bin  worst;  in  short 
a  living  breatliing  likeness  and  a  masterpiece  of 
painting.  I  am  rcaltv  quite  ai^med  to  admire  it 
so  much  and  so  loudfy — it's  so  much  as  if  I  were 
calling  attention  to  my  own  fine  points.  I  don't, 
alas,  exhibit  a  "point"  in  it,  but  am  all  large  and 
luscious  rotundity — by  which  you  may  see  bow  tmc 
a  thing  it  is.  And  I  am  sort)*  to  have  ceased  to  nt. 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  big  holes  it  made  in  my 

Krcciinis  mornings;  J.  S.  S.  being  so  genial  and  de- 
gfatful  a  nature  de  grund  maitrc  to  have  to  do 
with,  and  his  t>eautiful  high  cool  studio,  opening 
upon  a  balcony  that  overhangs  a  charming  Chelsea 
green  garden,  adding  a  charm  to  rver>*thing.  He 
liked  always  a  friend  or  two  to  be  in  to  break  the 
spell  of  a  settled  gloom  in  my  countenance  by  their 

K rattle :  thiMigh  you  will  doubtless  think  this  effect 
ut  little  achieved  when  I  tell  you  that,  hariog 
myself  found  the  thing,  as  it  grew,  more  and  mm* 
like  Sir  Joshua's  Dr.  Johnson,  and  said  ao,  a  per- 
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ceptive  friend  reinforced  me  a  couple  of  sittings 
later  by  breaking  out  irrepressibly  with  the  same 
judgment.  .  .  . 

I  am  sticking  on  in  London,  you  see,  and  have 
got  distinctly  better  with  the  lapse  of  the  weeks. 
In  fact  dear  old  Town,  taken  on  the  absolutely 
simplified  and  restricted  terms  in  which  I  insist  on 
takmg  it  (as  compared  with  all  the  ancient  storm 
and  stress),  is  distinctly  good  for  me,  and  the 
weather  keeping  cool — absit  omen ! — I  am  not  in  a 
hurry  to  flee.  I  shall  go  to  Rye,  none  the  less, 
within  a  fortnight.  I  have  just  heard  with  distress 
that  dear  Norris  has  come  and  gone  without  mak- 
ing me  a  sign  ( I  learn  by  telephone  from  his  club 
that  he  left  yesterday.)  This  has  of  course  been 
"consideration,"  but  damn  stu;h  consideration.  My 
imagination,  soaring  over  the  interval,  hangs  fondly 
about  the  time,  next  autumn,  when  you  will  be, 
D.V.,  restored  to  Cadogan  Gardens.  I  am  im- 
patient for  my  return  hither  before  I  have  so  much 
as  really  prepared  to  go.  May  the  months  mean- 
while lie  light  on  you  I  Yours,  my  dear  Rhoda,  all 
faithfully, 

Henbt  James. 


To  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro. 

H.  J.  had  been  with  Mrs.  Sutro  to  a  performance  of 
Henry  Bernstein's  play,  Le  Secret,  with  Mme.  Simone  in 
the  principal  part. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  25th,  1013. 
Dear  Mrs.  Sutro, 

Yes,  what  a  sad  history  of  struggles  against 
fate  the  recital  of  our  whole  failure  to  achieve  yes- 
terday in  Tite  Street  does  make!    It  was  a  sorry 
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business  my  not  having  been  able  to  wire  you  on 
Saturday,  hut  it  wasn't  till  the  Sunday  sitting 
that  the  change  to  the  Tues^lay  from  the  probable 
Wednesday  (through  the  bitter's  having  becaax 
impossible,  unexpectedly,  to  Sargent)  wjw  settled. 
And  yesterday  was  the  last,  the  real  last  time — 
it  tenniimtcd  even  at  12.90.  Any  touch  more  would 
be  simply  detrln»ental,  and  the  band,  tu  my  sense, 
is  now  all  admirably  there.  But  you  must  see  it 
some  day  when  you  arc  n.iturally  in  town — I  can 
easily  arrange  for  that  I  sliall  be  there,  I  seem 
to  make  out,  for  a  considerable  number  of  dayi 
yet:  Mrs.  \\'Tiarton  comes  over  frtmi  Paris  on  the 
SOth  for  a  week,  however,  and,  I  apprehend,  will 
catch  me  up  in  /ur  relentless  Car  ( pardon  any  ap- 
parent invidious  comparison!)  for  most  of  the  time 
she  is  here.  That  at  least  is  her  present  pro- 
gramme, but  soux'ent  femme  varir,  and  that  lady 
not  Ica-it.  I  am  addressing  you.  ycni  see,  after  this 
mechanic  fasliion.  without  apulog)-,  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that  during  these  forenoon  hours  it  ia 
my  so  much  tlie  most  cxjt^dilif  way.  .  .  . 

Almost  more  than  missing  the  seance  (to  whidl, 
by  the  way,  Ilwlworth  Williamson  came  in  jutl 
at  the  last  with  Mrs.  Hunter)  do  I  miss  talking 
widi  you  of  Lc  Secret  last  night  and  of  the  won- 
drous demoniac  tittle  Simone;  though  of  the  play, 
and  of  Bernstein's  e^itraordinani*  tlirntric  art  them- 
selves more  than  anything  else.  I  think  our  friend 
the  Critic  said  l>eautiful]y  right  things  about  tbcm  in 
ycsler<Iay's  Times — but  it  would  be  so  interesting 
to  have  the  matter  out  in  more  of  its  aspects  too. 
.  .  .  ^^1lat  most  remains  with  one,  in  brief,  is  that 
the  play  somehow  represents  a  Case  merely,  as 
distinguislied.  so  to  speak,  from  a  Situation:  the 
Ca.<ie  Wing  always  a  thing  rather  void  of  roonec- 
tions  with  and  into  life  at  large,  and  the  Situation, 
dramatically  speaking.  I>eing  largeK-  of  interest 
just  by  having  those.    Thereby  it  is  tKat  Le  Secret 
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leaves  one  nothing  to  apply,  by  reflection,  and  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  one's  sense  of  life  in  general, 
but  is  just  a  barren  little  instance,  little  limited 
monstrosity,  as  curious  and  vivid  as  you  like,  but 
with  no  moral  or  morality,  good  old  word,  at  all 
involved  in  it,  or  projected  out  of  it  as  an  interest. 
Hence  the  so  unfertilised  state  in  which  the  mutual 
relations  are  left  I  Thereby  it's  only  theatrically, 
as  distinguished  from  dramatically,  interesting,  I 
think ;  even  if  it  be  after  that  fashion  more  so,  more 
just  theatrically  valuable,  than  anything  else  of 
Bernstein's.  For  him  it  may  count  as  almost 
superior  I  And  beautifully  done,  all  round,  yes — 
save  in  the  matter  of  the  fat  blonde  whose  after  all 
pretty  recent  lapse  one  has  to  take  so  comfortably 
and  sympathetically  for  granted.  However,  if  she 
had  been  more  sylph-like  and  more  pleasing  she 
wouldn't  seem  to  have  been  paying  for  her  past  at 
the  rate  demanded;  and  if  she  had  been  any  way 
different,  in  short,  would  have  appeared  to  know, 
and  to  have  previously  known,  too  much  what  she 
was  about  to  be  pathetic  enough,  victim  enough. 
What  a  pull  the  French  do  get  for  their  drama- 
form,  their  straight  swift  course,  by  being  able  to 
postulate  such  ladies,  for  mterest,  sympathy,  edi- 
fication even,  with  such  a  fine  absence  of  what  we 
call  explaining!  But  this  is  all  now:.  I  must  post 
it  on  the  jump.  Do  try  to  put  in  a  few  hours  in 
town  at  some  time  or  other  before  I  go;  and  be- 
lieve me  yours  aU  faithfully, 

Henbt  James. 
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To  Hugh  Walpole. 

Lamb  House,  Rye, 

Aug:  :21:  I». 

.  .  .  Beautiful  must  be  your  Cornish  laud  and 
your  Cornish  sea,  idyllic  your  Cornish  settintf,  like 
this  flattering,  this  wunderful  summer,  antl  ours 
here  douhtlest*  may  claim  hut  a  modest  place  beside 
it  all.  Yet  as  yim  have  with  you  your  Slothcr  and 
Sister,  which  I  am  delighted  to  hear  and  whom  I 
gratefully  bless,  so  I  can  match  them  with  my 
nephew  and  niece  ( the  former  with  me  alas  indeed 
but  for  these  10  or  12  days,)  who  are  an  extretne 
bennliction  to  nte.  My  niece,  a  charming  and  in- 
teresting young  person  and  mo*t  conversable, 
stays,  1  hope,  through  the  greater  part  of  Septem- 
ber, and  I  even  curse  tliat  necessary  limit — when 
she  returns  to  America.  ...  I  like  exceedingly  to 
hear  tliat  your  work  has  got  so  bravely  on.  and 
envy  you  that  sovereign  consciousness.  When  it's 
finished — well,  when  it's  finished  let  some  of  those 
sweet  young  people,  the  horu  amU  (yours),  ctMDc 
to  me  for  the  small  change  of  remark  that  I 
gathered  from  you  the  other  day  (you  were  ador- 
able about  it)  they  have  more  than  once  chinked 
in  your  ear  aa  from  my  poor  old  pocket,  and  they 
wiU  see.  you  will,  in  what  coin  I  shall  have  paid 
them.  I  t(}c>  am  working  witli  a  certain  shrunken 
regularity — when  not  made  to  lapse  and  stumble 
by  circumstances  (danmably  physical)  beyond  my 
controL  These  circumstances  tend  to  conK,  on  the 
whole  (thanks  to  a  great  power  of  patience  in  my 
ancient  organism.)  rather  more  withm  my  manage- 
ment than  for  a  gcKid  while  back;  but  to  live  with 
a  bad  and  chronic  anginal  demon  preying  on  one's 
ntab  takes  a  great  deal  of  doing.  However,  I 
didn't  mean  to  write  you  uf  that  side  uf  the  picture 
(save  that  it's  a  large  part  of  that  same,)  and  onljr 
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glance  that  way  to  make  sure  of  your  tenderness 
even  when  I  may  seem  to  you  backward  and  blank. 
It  isn*t  to  exploit  your  compassion — it*s  only  to  be 
able  to  feel  tiiat  I  am  not  without  your  fond  un- 
derstanding: so  far  as  your  blooming  youth  {there's 
the  crack  in  the  fiddle-case!)  can  fondly  under- 
stand my  so  otherwise-ccmditioned  age.  .  .  •  My 
desire  is  to  stay  on  here  as  late  into  the  autimtm  as 
may  consort  Jth  my  condition-I  dream  of  stick- 
ing on  through  November  even  if  possible:  Cheyne 
Walk  and  the  black-barged  yellow  river  will  be 
the  more  agreeable  to  me  when  I  get  back  to  them. 
I  make  out  that  you  wiU  then  be  in  London  again 
— I  mean  by  November,  though  such  a  black  gulf 
of  time  intervenes;  and  then  of  course  I  may  look 
to  you  to  come  down  to  me  for  a  couple  of  days. 
It  will  be  the  lowest  kind  of  "jinks" — so  halting 
is  my  pace;  yet  we  shall  somehow  make  it  serve. 
Don't  say  to  me,  by  the  way,  k  propos  of  jinks — 
the  "high''  kind  that  you  speak  of  having  so  wal- 
lowed in  previous  to  leavmgtown — ^that  I  ever 
challenge  you  as  to  why  you  wallow,  or  splash  or 
plunge,  or  dizzily  and  sublimely  soar  (into  the 
jinks  element,)  or  whatever  you  may  call  it:  as 
if  I  ever  remarked  on  anything  t)ut  the  absolute 
inevitability  of  it  for  you  at  your  age  and  with 
your  natural  curiosities,  as  it  were,  and  passions. 
It's  good  healthy  exercise,  when  it  comes  but  in 
bouts  and  brief  convulsions,  and  it's  always  a  kind 
of  thing  that  it's  good,  and  considerably  final,  to 
have  done.  We  must  know,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  our  beautiful  art,  yours  and  mine,  what  we  are 
talking  about — ^and  the  only  way  to  know  is  to 
have  lived  and  loved  and  cursed  and  floundered  and 
enjoyed  and  suffered.  I  think  I  don't  regret  a 
single  "excess"  of  my  responsive  youth — I  only 
regret,  in  my  chilled  age,  certain  occasions  and 
possibilities  I  didn't  embrace.  Bad  doctrine  to  im- 
part to  a  young  idiot  or  duffer,  but  in  place  for 
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a  youiiK  friend  (pressed  to  my  heart)  with  a  fund 
uf  nobler  passion,  the  prcser\'ing.  the  defyinjiic,  the 
dcdicatinji,  and  wliidi  always  hiu  tlw  last  wurd; 
tlie  young  friend  wliu  can  dip  and  shake  off  and 
go  his  straight  way  again  when  it's  time  But 
we'll  talk  of  all  tliis — it's  absolutely  late.  Who 
is  D.  U.  Lawrence,  who,  you  think,  would  interest 
me?  Send  liini  and  his  book  along — by  which  I 
simply  mean  Iiux;ulate  nte,  at  your  cofivenicnce 
(don't  address  me  the  volume),  so  far  as  I  can  be 
inoculated.  I  always  try  to  let  anything  of  the 
kind  "take."  Last  year,  you  remember,  a  couple 
of  improbabilities  (as  to  "taking")  did  worm  m 
little  into  the  fortress.  ( (  iilbcrt  Cannan  was  one. ) 
I  have  been  reading  over  Tolstoi's  interminable 
Peace  and  War.  and  am  struck  with  the  fact  that 
I  now*  protest  as  much  as  I  admire.  He  doesn't 
do  to  read  over,  and  that  exactly  is  the  answer  to 
those  who  idiotically  proclaim  the  impunity  «tf 
such  formless  sliape,  such  flopping  looseness  and 
such  a  denial  of  ci>m position,  -selection  and  style. 
He  has  a  mighty  fund  of  life,  but  the  tcoj/r,  and 
the  ugliness  and  vice  of  waste,  the  vice  of  a  nol 
finer  doififf,  are  sickening.  For  mc  be  make» 
"composition"  throne,  by  contrast,  in  effulgent 
lustre  I 

Ever  your  fondest  of  the  fond, 

H.  J, 


To  Mn.  AreWxdd  Chxme. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
August  2*ind,  1013. 
My  dear  Kate  Grove, 

Please  don't  measure  b)'  my  not-to-be- 
avoided  delay  (of  three  or  four — or  five,  days)  to 
acknowledge  it.  the  degree  of  pleasure  and  blest 
relief  yuur  most  land  letter  represents  for  me.  I 
have  fallen  these  last  yean  on  evil  daj-s,  phyakmOj 
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speaking,  and  have  to  do  things  only  when  and 
as  I  rather  difficultly  can,  and  not  after  a  prompter 
fashion.  But  you  give  me  a  blest  occasion,  and  I 
heartily  thank  you  for  it.  Ever  since  that  so  pleas- 
ant meeting  of  ours  in  Piccadilly  toward  the  end 
of  1909 — ^nearly  four  long  years  ago — have  I  been 
haimted  with  the  dreadful  sense  of  a  debt  to  your 
benevolence  that  has  remained  woefully  imdis* 
charged.  I  came  back  to  this  place  that  same  day 
— of  our  happy  encoimter — ^to  be  taken  on  the 
morrow  with  the  preliminaries  of  a  wretched  illness 
that  dismally  developed,  that  lasted  actively,  in 
short,  for  two  long  years,  and  that  has  left  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  ancient  days  much  compromised 
and  disquaUfied  (though  I  should  be  better  of 
some  of  it  all  now — I  mean  better er\ — ^if  I  weren't 
so  much  older — or  olderer!)  However,  the  point 
is  that  just  as  I  had  begun,  on  that  now  far-off 
occasion,  to  take  the  measure  of  what  was  darkly 
before  me — that  is  had  been  clapped  into  bed  by 
my  Doctor  here  and  a  nurse  clapped  down  beside 
me  (the  first  of  a  perfect  procession) — I  heard 
from  you  in  very  kind  terms,  asking  me  to  come 
and  see  you  and  Archibald  in  the  coimtry — ^prob- 
ably at  the  Pollards  inscribed  upon  your  present 
letter.  Well,  I  couldn't  so  much  as  make  you  a 
sign — my  correspondence  had  so  utterly  gone  to 
pieces  on  the  spot.  Little  by  little  in  the  aftertime 
I  picked  up  some  of  those  pieces — others  are  for- 
ever scattered  to  the  winds — and  this  particular 
piece  you  see  I  am  picking  up  now,  with  a  slight 
painful  contortion,  only  after  this  lapse  of  the 
years!  It  is  too  strange  and  too  graceless — or 
would  be  so  if  you  hadn't  just  put  into  it  a  grace 
for  which,  as  I  say,  I  can  scarce  sufficiently  thank 
you.  The  worst  of  such  disasters  and  derelictions 
is  that  they  take  such  terrific  retrospective  ex> 
planations  and  that  one's  courage  collapses  at  all 
there  is  to  tell,  and  so  the  wretched  appearance 
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havi 


continues.  However, 
fonned  it  by  your  generous  condonation — you  hare 
helpet]  me  to  tell  you  a  small  scrap  of  my  story. 
It  was  on  your  part  a  most  beautiful  inspiration, 
and  1  bless  my  ponderous  volume  for  its  communi- 
cation to  you  of  the  impulse,  (juite  apart  from 
this  bahn  to  my  stricken  amscieiice,  I  do  rejoice 
that  the  fatuous  book  has  beguiled  and  Interested 
}'ou.  I  had  pleasure  in  writing  it,  but  I  delight  tn 
tlie  liberality  of  your  appreciation.  But  I  wish  vou 
had  told  me  too  something  more  of  yourself  and  of 
Grove,  more  I  mean  tliaii  that  you  are  thus  ideally 
amiable — which  I  already  knew.  Vour  "we"  haji 
a  comprehensive  looseness,  and  I  should  have  wel- 
comed more  dots  on  the  i's.  Almost  your  only 
detail  is  that  you  were  here  at  some  awnparatively 
recent  hour  (I  infer.)  and  that  you  only  gave  my 
little  house  a  beautiful  dumb  glare  and  went  your 
way  again.  ^\Tiy  do  you  do  such  things? — they 
give  you  almost  an  air  of  exulting  in  them  after- 
wards! If  I  only  had  a  magic  "car"  of  my  own  I 
would  jump  into  it  tomorrow  and  come  over  to  see 
you  at  Crowboroiigh^I  terM  there  in  that  fashion, 
by  an  afternoon  lift  from  a  friend,  exactly  a  year 
ago.  >Iy  brother  William's  only  daughter,  a  de- 
lightful  young  woman,  and  her  eldest  brother*  a 
most  able  and  eminent  young  man,  are  with  me  at 
this  time,  though  he  too  briefly,  and  demand  of  me, 
or  receive  from  me,  all  the  attention  my  re<luced 
energies  arc  capable  of  in  a  social  (so  to  speak) 
and  adventurous  way,  but  if  anything  is  possible 
later  on  I  will  tio  my  best  toward  it  I  wish  you 
were  both  conceivable  at  luncheon  here.  Do  ask 
yourselves  candidly  if  you  aren't — and  make  me 
the  affirmative  sign.  I  should  «o  like  to  see  you. 
I  recall  myself  anectionately  to  Archibald — I  tnink 
of  the  ancient  wonders,  images,  scenes — all  fan- 
tasmogoric  now.  Yours  and  his  all  faithfully. 
Hemst  Jahbl 
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To  WiUiam  Boughead,  W.  S. 

Mr.  Roughead,  at  this  time  a  stranger,  had  sent  H.  J. 
some  literature  of  a  kind  in  which  he  always  took  a  keen 
interest — ^the  literature  of  crime.  The  following  refers 
to  the  gift  of  a  publication  of  the  Juridical  Society  of 
Ekiinbur^,  dealing  with  trials  of  witches  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  Other  volumes  of  the  same  nature  followed, 
and  the  correspondence  led  to  a  valued  friendship  with 
the  giver. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  24th,  1918. 

Dear  Mr.  Roughead, 

I  succumbed  to  your  Witchery,  that  is  I 
read  your  brave  pages,  the  very  day  they  swam 
into  my  ken — ^what  a  pleasure,  by  the  way,  to  hang 
over  a  periodical  page  so  materially  handsome  as 
that  of  which  the  Scots  members  of  your  great  pro- 
fession "dispose"! — those  at  least  who  are  worthy. 
But  face  to  face  with  my  correspondence,  and  with 
my  age  (a  "certain,"  a  very  certain,  age,)  and 
some  of  its  drawbacks,  I  am  aware  of  the  shrunken 
natiu*e  of  my  poor  old  shrunken  energies  of  re- 
sponse in  general  (once  fairly  considerable;)  and 
hence  in  short  this  little  delay.  Of  a  horrible  in- 
terest and  a  most  ingenious  vividness  of  presenta- 
tion is  all  that  hideous  business  in  your  hands — with 
the  unspeakable  King's  figure  looming  through  the 
caldron-smoke  he  kicks  up  to  more  abominable 
effect  than  the  worst  witch  images  into  which  he 
so  fondly  seeks  to  convert  other  people.  He  was 
truly  a  precious  case  and  quite  the  sort  of  one  that 
makes  us  most  ask  how  the  time  and  place  con- 
cerned with  him  could  at  all  stagger  imder  him  or 
successfully  stomach  him.  But  the  whole,  the  col- 
lective, state  of  mind  and  tissue  of  horrors  some- 
how fall  outside  of  our  measure  and  sense  and 
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exceed  our  comprehension.  The  amenability  of 
the  victims,  the  wonder  of  what  their  Wptis  and 
characters  would  at  all  "rh)-me  with"  amuuK  our- 
selves totluy,  take^  more  M;ttin>;  forth  than  it  caa 
easily  get — even  as  you  figure  it  or  touch  on  it; 
and  there  are  loo  many  things  (in  the  amenability) 
as  to  which  one  vainly  asks  one's  self  what  they  can 
too  miserably  have  meant.  That  is  the  flaw  in 
respect  to  interest — that  the  "psychology"  of  the 
matter  fails  for  want  of  more  intimate  light  in  tbe 
given,  in  any  instance.  It  doesn't  seem  enough  tu 
»ay  that  the  wretched  people  were  amenable  just 
to  torture,  or  their  torturers  just  to  a  hideous  sin- 
cerity of  fear;  for  the  selectabiUtj"  of  the  former 
must  have  rested  on  some  asjiects  or  qualities  that 
etude  us,  and  the  question  of  what  ctHiId  pass  for 
the  latter  as  valid  appearances,  as  verifications  of 
the  imputed  thing,  is  t(K>  abysmal.  And  the  pi^- 
diolog}'  of  the  loathstime  .Tames  (oli  the  Fortunes 
of  NigeU  which  Andrew  Lang  admircdl)  \i  of  no 
use  in  mere  glimpses  of  his  "cruelly,"  whjti  ex- 
plains nothitig,  or  unk-ss  we  get  it  all  and  really 
enter  the  horrid  sphere.  However.  I  don't  want 
to  do  that  in  truth,  for  the  wretched  aspects  of  the 
creature  do  a  disservice  sc»mebow  to  tlie  so  interest- 
ing and  on  tbe  wlxile  so  sympathetic  appcanuKc 
of  his  wondrous  mother.  That  she  should  have 
had  but  one  issue  of  her  body  and  that  he  should 
have  had  to  be  tlmt  particular  mixture  of  all  the 
contemptibilities,  "bar  none,"  is  too  odious  to 
fwallow.  Of  course  he  bad  a  horrid  papa — but  be 
has  always  been  retroactively  eomproaiising,  and 
my  poor  ptnnt  is  simply  that  he  U  the  more  so  the 
more  one  looks  at  him  (as  your  rich  pase  makes 
one  do).  But  I  insist  too  much,  and  all  I  really 
wanted  to  say  is:  "Do,  ver}*  generuusl}*,  send  me 
the  sequel  to  your  present  stiidy — my  appetite  has 
opened  to  it  too;  but  then  go  back  to  the  dear  old 
human  and  sociable  murders  and  adulteries  and 
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forgeries  in  which  we  are  so  agreeably  at  home. 
And  don't  tell  me,  for  charity's  sake,  that  your 
supply  nms  short  1"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  that  good  information  as  to  the  accessibility  of 
those  modem  cases — of  which  I  am  on  the  point 
of  availing  myself.  It's  a  kind  of  relief  to  me  to 
gather  that  the  sinister  Arran — I  may  take  such 
visions  too  hard,  but  it  has  been  made  sinister  to 
me — hasn't  quite  answered  for  you.  Here  we  have 
been  having  a  wondrous  benignant  August — ^may 
you  therefore  have  had  some  benignity.  And  may 
you  not  feel  the  least  bit  pressingly  the  pull  of 
this  letter. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Henby  James. 

P.  S.     Only  send  me  the  next  Juridical — ^and 
then  a  wee  word. 


To  Mrs.  William  JarMS. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
August  28th,  1918. 
Dearest  Alice, 

Your  Irving  St.  letter  of  the  16th  has  bless- 
edly come,  and  Harry  alas,  not  so  auspiciously, 
leaves  me  tomorrow  on  his  way  to  sail  from  South- 
ampton on  Satiu*day.  But  though  it's  very,  very 
late  in  the  evening  (I  won't  tell  you  how  late,)  I 
want  this  hurried  word  to  go  along  with  him,  to 
express  both  my  joy  of  hearing  from  you  and  my 
joy  of  liim,  little  as  that  is  expressible.  For  how 
can  I  tell  you  what  it  is  for  me  in  all  this  latter  time 
that  William's  children,  and  your  children,  should 
be  such  an  interest,  such  a  support  and  such  a 
benediction?  Peggy  and  Harry,  between  them, 
will  have  crowned  this  summer  with  ease  and  com- 
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fort  to  me,  and  I  know  how  it  will  be  something 
of  the  .saint.*  to  yuu  that  tliey  ha%'e  done  so.  .  .  . 
It  makes  me  think  all  the  while,  as  it  roust  forever 
(you  will  feel,  1  well  know)  make  you.  of  what 
William's  joy  of  hiin  would  have  been — so[nethiiig 
so  bitter  rises  at  every  turn  from  e^'en'thing  that 
is  good  for  us  and  that  he  is  out  uf.  1  Ksvc  shared 
nothing  happy  with  the  children  these  weeks  (and 
there  have  )>een.  thank  heaven,  many  such  things) 
without  finding  Uiat  particular  shadow  always  of 
a  sudden  leap  out  of  its  hilr.  But  why  do  I  speak 
to  ymi  of  this  as  if  I  nee<ied  to  and  it  weren't  with 
you  all  the  while  far  more  than  it  can  be  even  with 
ax!  The  onlv  thing  is  that  to  feel  it  and  say  it, 
unspeakable  though  one's  tenderness  be,  is  a  Kwt 
of  dim  propitiation  of  his  ghost  that  hovers  yearn- 
ingly for  us — doesn't  it ! — at  once  so  partaking^ 
near  and  yet  so  far  off  in  darkness!  Howe^-er,  I 
throw  myself  into  the  imagination  that  he  may 
blessedly  pity  «j  far  more  than  we  ean  ever  pity 
Aiin;  and  the  great  thing  is  that  even  our  sense  of 
him  as  sacrificed  only  keeps  him  the  more  intensely 
with  us.  .  .  .  Good-night,  dearest  Alice. 

H.  J. 


i 


To  Howard  SlurptM. 

I.junb  House,  Rye. 
Sept:  2nd.  lOlS. 

Hy  dearest  of  all  Howards, 

I  long  so  for  news  of  you  that  nothing  but 
this  act  of  aggression  will  serve,  and  tliat  even 
though  I  know  (nunc  better!)  what  a  hea\'}',  not 
to  say  intukrubte  overburdening  of  illness  is  the 
request  that  those  even  too  afflicted  to  feed  them- 
selves shall  food  the  post  witli  vivid  accounts  of 
themselves.  But  thou^  I  don't  in  the  least  imagine 
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that  you  are  not  feeding  yourself  (I  hope  very 
regularly  and  daintily,)  this  is  all  the  same  an  ir- 
resistible surrender  to  sentiments  of  which  you  are 
the  loved  object — downright  crude  aflFection,  fond 
interest,  imcontroUable  yearning.  Look  you;  it 
isn't  a  request  for  anything,  even  though  I  languish 
in  the  vague — ^it's  just  a  renewed  "declaration'* — 
of  dispositions  long,  I  trust  familiar  to  you  and 
which  my  imcertainty  itself  makes  me  want,  for  my 
relief,  to  reiterate.  A  vagueish  (which  looks  like 
agueish,  but  let  the  connection  particularly  forbid!) 
echo  of  you  came  to  me  shortly  since  from  Rhoda 
Broughton — ^more  or  less  to  the  eflfect  that  she 
believed  you  to  be  still  in  Scotland  and  still  nurse- 
ridden  (which  is  my  rude  way  of  putting  it;)  and 
this  she  took  for  not  altogether  significant  of  your 
complete  recovery  of  ease.  However,  she  is  on 
occasion  a  rich  dark  pessimist — which  is  always  the 
more  picturesque  complexion;  and  she  may  that 
day  but  have  added  a  more  artful  touch  to  her 
cheek.  I  decline  to  believe  that  you  are  not  rising 
by  gentle  stages  to  a  fine  equilibrium  imless  some 
monstrous  evidence  crowds  upon  me.  I  have  my- 
self little  by  little  left  such  a  weight  of  misery 
behind  me — ^really  quite  shaken  off,  though  ever 
so  slowly,  the  worst  of  it,  that  slowness  is  to  me 
no  imfavouring  argument  at  aU,  nor  is  the  fact  of 
fluctuations  a  thing  to  dismay.  One  goes  imutter- 
ably  roimdabout,  but  still  one  goes — and  so  it  is  I 
have  come.  To  where  I  am,  I  mean;  ^iHbich  is 
doubtless  where  I  shall  more  or  less  stay.  I  can 
do  with  it,  for  want  of  Bnyihing  grander — and  it's 
comparative  peace  and  ease.  It  isn't  what  I  wish 
you — for  I  wish  and  invoke  upon  you  the  superla- 
tive of  these  benedictions,  and  indeed  it  would  give 
me  a  good  shove  on  to  the  positive  myself  to  know 
that  your  comparative  creeps  quietly  forward. 
Don't  resent  creeping — there's  an  inward  joy  in 
it  at  its  best  that  leaping  and  boimding  don't  know. 
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And  I'm  sure  you  are  having  it— e%'en  if  you  still 
only  creep — at  its  best.  I  live  snail-like  here,  and 
it's  from  my  modest  iirown  .shell  that  I  reach,  oh 
dearest  Howard,  ever  so  tenderly  forth  to  you.  I 
ani  having — absit  imicnl — a  very  decent  little  sum- 
mer. My  quite  admirable  niece  Peggy  hh»  been 
with  me  for  snme  weeks;  she  is  to  be  so  some  three 
more,  atid  lier  presence  is  most  socithing  and  sup- 
porting. (I  can't  stand  stiff  solitude  in  the  luge 
black  doses  1  once  could.)   .  .  . 

But  good-night  and  take  all  my  blessing — all 
but  a  scrap  for  William.  Yours,  dearest  Howard, 
so  very  fondly, 

H.  J. 


To  Mt$.  G.  W.  ProthfTo. 

The  "young  iiuin  from  Tosms"  wa«  Mr.  Stark  Young, 
who  hod  itpprnird  to  Mrx.  Prothrro  for  ftuidkncr  in  the 
itudy  of  H.  J.'>  books.  H.  J.  was  lunuaol  bjr  the  rtquwt« 
of  which  Mr>.  Prothcro  told  him,  and  tmoMdiatcly  wrot« 
the  following. 

Rye. 
Sept  14th.  1918. 

This,  please,  for  the  delightful  ynung  man  from 
Texas,  who  shews  such  excellent  dispositions.  I 
only  want  to  nicet  him  half  way,  and  I  hope  rery 
much  he  won't  think  I  don't  when  I  tell  him  that 
the  following  indications  as  to  five  of  my  produc- 
tions (splendid  numl)er — T  glory  in  the  tribute  of 
his  appetite!)  are  all  on  the  basis  of  the  Scribner'i 
(or  Alocmillan's)  collective  and  revised  and  pre- 
faced edition  of  my  things,  and  that  if  he  is  not 
minded  somehow  to  obtain  access  to  that  form  of 
them,  ignoring  any  othem,  he  forfeits  half,  or  much 
mote  than  half,  my  confidence.    So  I  thus  amicably 
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beseech  him — !    I  suggest  to  give  him  as  alterna- 
tives these  two  slightly  different  lists : 

1.  Roderick  Hudson. 

2.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

3.  The  Princess  Casamassima. 

4.  The  Wings  of  the  Dove. 

5.  The  Golden  Bowl. 


1.  The  American. 

2.  The  Tragic  Muse. 

3.  The  Wings  of  the  Dove. 

4.  The  Ambassadors. 

5.  The  Golden  BowL 

The  second  list  is,  as  it  were,  the  more  "ad- 
vanced." And  when  it  comes  to  the  shorter  Tales 
the  question  is  more  difficult  (for  characteristic 
selection)  and  demands  separate  treatment.  Come 
to  me  about  that,  dear  yoimg  man  from  Texas, 
later  on — ^you  shaD  have  your  little  tarts  when 
you  have  eaten  your  beef  and  potatoes.  Mean- 
while receive  this  from  your  admirable  friend  Mrs. 
Prothero. 

Henry  James. 


To  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  following  refers  to  Mr.  Wells's  novel.  The  Pa$9umr 
ate  Friendi. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

September  21st,  1918. 
My  dear  Wells, 

I  won't  take  time  to  tell  you  how  touched 
I  freshly  am  by  the  constancy  with  which  you  send 
me  these  wonderful  books  of  yours — I  am  too  im- 
patient to  let  you  know  how  wonderful  I  find  the 
last.     I  bare  my  head  before  the  immense  ability 
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of  it — before  the  high  intensltj'  with  which  your 
talent  keeps  itself  interesting  and  which  has  nuule 
me  absorb  the  so  full-bodied  tbln^  in  deep  and  pro- 
longed gustatory  draughts.  1  am  of  my  nature 
and  by  tht;  effect  of  my  own  "preoccupations" 
a  critical,  a  non  -  nmf,  a  questioning,  worrying 
reader  —  and  more  than  ever  so  at  this  end  of 
time,  when  I  jib  altogether  and  utterly  at  the  "Bc- 
tion  of  the  day"  and  find  no  company  but  youn 
and  that,  in  a  degree,  of  one  or  two  oUicrs  possible. 
To  read  a  novel  at  all  I  perform  afresh,  to  my 
sense,  the  act  of  writing  it,  that  is  of  re-handling 
the  sutgect  according  to  my  own  lighU  and  over- 
scoring  the  author's  form  and  pressure  with  my 
own  vision  and  understanding  of  the  way — tliis,  of 
course  I  mean,  when  I  see  a  subject  in  what  he 
has  done  and  feel  its  appeal  t«>  me  as  one:  which 
I  fear  I  very  often  don't.  This  produces  rcBcc- 
tions  and  reser\'es  —  it's  the  very  measure  of  my 
attention  and  my  interest;  hut  there's  nobody  who 
makes  these  particular  reactions  less  matter  for  me 
than  you  do,  as  they  occur — who  makes  the  whole 
apple-cart  so  run  away  that  I  don't  care  if  I  don't 
upset  it  and  only  want  to  stand  nut  of  its  path  and 
see  it  ga  This  is  because  you  have  so  posJtivc  « 
process  and  method  of  your  own  (rare  and  ainuut 
sole  performer  to  this  tune  rmindabout  us — in  fact 
absolutely  sole  by  the  force  of  your  exhibitifm) 
that  there's  an  anxiuus  joy  in  seeing  wliat  it  does 
for  you  and  with  you.  I  find  you  perverse  and  I 
find  you,  on  a  whole  side,  unconscious,  as  I  can 
only  call  it,  but  my  point  is  that  tcith  this  beart- 
hrraking  leak  even  sometimes  so  nearly  playing  the 
devil  with  the  boat  your  talent  remains  so  sarotiry 
and  what  you  do  so  substantial.  I  adore  a  rounded 
objectivity,  a  completely  and  patiently  achieved 
one,  and  what  I  mean  by  your  perversity  and  your 
leak  is  that  your  attachment  to  the  autobiographic 
form  for  the  kind  of  thing  undertaken,  the  wixile 
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expression  of  actuality,  ^'up  to  date,"  affects  me  as 
sacrificing  what  I  hold  most  dear,  a  precious  effect 
of  perspective,  indispensable,  by  my  fond  measure, 
to  beauty  and  authenticity.  Where  there  needn't 
so  much  be  question  of  that,  as  in  your  hero's  rich 
and  roaring  impressionism,  his  expression  of  his 
own  experience,  intensity  and  avidity  as  a  whok, 
you  are  magmficent,  there  your  ability  prodigiously 
triumphs  and  I  grovel  before  you.  This  is  the  way 
to  take  your  book,  I  think — with  Stratton's  own 
picture  (I  mean  of  himself  and  kis  immediate 
world  felt  and  seen  with  such  exasperated  and  oh 
such  simplified  impatiences)  as  its  subject  exclu- 
sively. So  taken  it's  admirably  sustained,  and  the 
life  knd  force  and  wit  and  hiLour,  the  imagina- 
tion  and  arrogance  and  genius  with  which  you 
keep  it  up,  are  tremendous  and  all  your  own.  I 
thii^  this  projection  of  Stratton's  rage  of  reflec- 
tions and  observations  and  world-visions  is  in  its 
vividness  and  humour  and  general  bigness  of  at- 
tack, a  most  masterly  thing  to  have  done.  His 
South  Africa  etc.  I  think  really  sublime,  and  I 
can  do  beautifully  with  him  and  his  'ideas'  alto- 
gether— he  is,  and  they  are,  an  immense  success. 
Where  I  find  myself  doubting  is  where  I  gather 
that  you  yoursetf  see  your  subject  more  particu- 
larly— and  where  I  rather  feel  it  escape  me.  That 
is,  to  put  it  simply — for  I  didn't  mean  to  draw 
this  out  so  much,  and  it's  2  o'clock  a.nL  I — ^the  hero's 
prodigiously  clever,  foreshortened,  impressionising 
report  of  the  heroine  and  the  relation  (which  last 
is,  I  take  it,  for  you,  the  subject)  doesn't  affect  me 
as  the  real  vessel  of  truth  about  them ;  in  short,  with 
all  the  beauty  you  have  put  into  it — and  much  of 
it,  especiaUy  at  the  last,  is  admirably  beautiful — I 
don't  care  a  fig  for  the  hero's  report  as  an  account 
of  the  matter.  You  didn't  mean  a  sentimental 
*love  story'  I  take  it — ^you  meant  ever  so  much  more 
— and  your  way  strikes  me  as  not  the  way  to  give 
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the  truth  about  the  wonian  of  our  hour.  I  don't 
think  you  yet  her,  or  at  any  rate  give  her,  and  oU 
through  one  hears  your  remarkahic — your  wonder- 
full — reporting  manner  and  voice  (up  to  \asi  week, 
up  to  lost  night, )  and  not,  by  my  persuasion,  hers. 
In  those  letters  she  writes  at  the  last  it's  for  me  all 
Stratum,  all  masculinity  and  intellcetual  suiKrior- 
ity  (of  the  most  real.)  all  a  more  dazzling  journal- 
istic talent  than  I  observe  any  wonian  an^Tvherr 
(with  all  respect  to  the  cleverness  they  exhibit) 
putting  on  record.  It  isn't  in  these  terms  of  im- 
mediate— that  is  of  her  pretended  mm  immediate 
irony  and  own  comprehensive  consciousness,  that  I 
see  the  woman  made  real  at  all ;  and  by  so  much  it 
is  that  I  should  be  moved  to  take,  as  I  say.  Mich 
liberties  of  reconstruction.  But  I  don't  in  the  least 
want  to  take  tlietn,  as  I  still  more  emphatically 
say — for  what  you  have  done  has  held  me  delicious- 
ly  intent  and  made  me  feel  ancM'  with  thanks  to  the 
great  Autlior  of  all  things  what  an  invaluable  form 
and  inestimable  art  it  isl  Go  on,  go  on  and  do  it 
as  ytni  like,  so  long  as  you  heep  doing  It;  your 
faculty  is  of  the  highest  price,  your  temper  and 
your  hand  fnrm  one  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  ttic 
time;  my  effusive  remarks  are  but  the  sign  of  my 
helpless  subjection  and  impotent  envy,  and  I  am 
yours,  my  dear  Wells,  all  gratefully  and  faith- 
fully. 

Hkniv  Jaioes. 
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To  Logan  PearsaU  Smith. 

Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  had  sent  H.  J.  the  Poems  of  Dighy 
Mackworth^Dotben^  the  young  writer  whose  rare  promise 
was  cut  short  by  his  accidental  death  in  1867.  His 
poems  were  edited  in  1918,  with  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion, by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  a  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Dolben  at  Eton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

October  27th,  1918. 

My  dear  Logan, 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  other  boun- 
ties which  have  followed  the  bounty  of  your  visit — 
beginning  with  your  vivid  and  charming  letter,  a 
chronicle  of  such  happy  homeward  adventure.  I 
greatly  enjoyed  our  so  long  delayed  opportunity 
for  free  discourse,  and  hold  that  any  less  freedom 
would  have  done  it  no  due  honour  at  alL  I  like  to 
think  on  thccontrary  that  we  have  planted  the  very 
standard  of  freedom,  \ery  firmly,  in  my  little  oak 
parlour,  and  that  it  wiU  hang  with  but  comparative 
heaviness  till  you  come  back  at  some  favouring 
hour  and  help  me  to  give  its  folds  again  to  the 
air.  The  mimificence  of  your  two  little  books  I 
greatly  appreciate,  and  have  promptly  appro- 
priated the  very  interesting  contents  of  Bridges* 
volume.  (The  smaU  accompanying  guide  gives 
me  more  or  less  the  key  to  his  proper  possessive.) 
The  disclosure  and  pictiu^e  of  the  wondrous  young 
Dolben  have  made  the  liveliest  impression  on  me, 
and  I  find  his  personal  report  of  him  very  beauti- 
fully and  tenderly,  in  fact  just  perfectly,  done. 
Immensely  must  one  envy  him  the  possession  of 
such  a  memory  —  recovered  and  re-stated,  sharply 
rescued  from  the  tooth  of  time,  after  so  many  piled- 
up  years.  Extraordinarily  interesting  I  think  the 
yoimg  genius  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  rare  special 
gift,  and  even  though  the  particular  preoccupa- 
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tions  out  of  which  it  flowers,  their  whole  note  and 
aspect,  have  in  thein  for  me  sometliing  positively 
antipathetic.  Uncannily,  I  mean.  Hoes  the  so  pre- 
cocious and  direct  avidity  for  all  the  puraphenulia 
of  a  compUcated  ecclesiasticism  affect  oie — as  if 
he  couldn  t  possibly  have  umie  to  it,  or,  as  we  say, 
gone  for  it,  by  experience,  at  that  age — so  that 
there  is  in  it  a  kind  of  implication  of  the  insincere 
and  the  merely  imitatiimul,  the  cheaply  "roman- 
tic" However,  he  was  clearly  born  with  thjA 
spoon  in  his  mmith,  even  if  he  might  have  spewed 
it  out  afterwards  —  as  one  wonders  immensely 
whether  he  wouldn't  In  fact  that's  the  interest 
of  him — that  it's  the  privilege  of  such  a  rare  young 
ease  to  make  one  infinitely  wonder  how  it  might  or 
mi^itn't  have  been  for  him — and  Bridges  iteetns 
to  mc  right  in  claiming  that  no  equally  ynung  ease 
has  ever  given  us  ground  for  so  much  wonder  (in 
the  personal  and  aesthetic  connection. )  Would  hia 
"ritualism"  have  yielded  to  more  life  and  lunger 
days  and  his  quite  prodigious,  but  so  closely  asao- 
dated,  gift  have  yielded  with  that  (as  though 
indissoluhly  mixed  with  it)?  Or  would  a  hig  oe- 
velopment  of  inspiration  and  form  have  coiiief 
Impossible  to  say  of  course — and  evidently  he  could 
have  been  but  most  fine  and  distinguished  what- 
ever shfHild  liave  happened.  Moreover  it  is  just  as 
we  have  him,  and  as  Bridges  has  so  scrupulously 
given  him,  that  he  so  touches  and  charms  the 
imagination  —  and  how  instinctive  poetic  masters* 
was  of  the  essence,  was  the  most  rooted  of  all 
things,  in  him,  a  faailty  or  mechanism  almost  ab- 
normal, seems  to  nie  shown  by  the  thinness  of  his 
letters  compared  with  the  thickness  and  maturity 
of  his  verse.  But  how  can  one  talk,  and  bow  can 
he  be  anything  but  wrapped,  for  our  delightful 
uncertainty,  in  the  silver  mists  of  momingf — whidi 
one  mustn't  so  much  as  want  to  breathe  upon  too 
hard,  much  less  clear  away.    They  are  an  inuaeni 
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felicity  to  him  and  leave  him  a  most  particular  little 
figure  in  the  great  English  rolL  I  sometimes  go  to 
Windsor,  and  the  very  next  one  I  shall  peregrin- 
ate over  to  Eton  on  the  chance  of  a  sight  of  his 
portrait. 

Tours  aU  faithfuUy, 

Henbt  James. 


To  C.  Hagberg  Wright. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

Oct  31st,  1913. 

Very  dear  Hagberg — (Don't  be  alarmed — it's 
only  mel) 
I  have  for  a  long  time  had  it  at  heart  to 
write  to  you — as  to  which  I  hear  you  comment: 
Why  the  hell  then  didn't  you?  Well,  because  my 
poor  old  initiative  (it  isn't  anything  indecent, 
though  it  looks  so)  has  become  in  these  days, 
through  physical  conditions,  extremely  impaired 
and  inapt — ^and  when  once,  some  weeks  ago,  I  had 
let  a  certain  very  right  and  proper  moment  pass, 
the  very  burden  I  should  have  to  lift  in  the  eflFort 
to  attenuate  that  delinquency  seemed  more  for- 
midable  every  time  I  looked  at  it.  This  burden, 
or  rather,  to  begin  with,  this  delinquency,  lay  in 
the  fact  of  my  neither  having  signed  the  appeal 
about  the  Russian  prisoners  which  you  had  sent  me 
for  the  purpose  with  so  noble  and  touching  a  con- 
fidence, nor  had  the  decency  to  write  you  a  word  of 
attenuation  or  explanation.  I  should,  I  feel  now, 
have  signed  it,  for  you  and  without  question  and 
simply  because  you  asked  it — against  my  own  pri- 
vate judgment  in  fact;  for  that's  exactly  the  sort 
of  thmg  I  should  like  to  do  for  you — ^publicly  and 
consciously  make  a  fool  of  myself:  m  (even  though 
I  grovel  before  you  generally  speaking)  I  feel  that 
signing  would  have  amounted  to  my  doing.    I  felt 
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that  at  the  time — hut  also  wanUil  just  to  ubli^JT 
you — if  ohhge  yini  it  mightl  "Tlicn  why  the  lidl 
didn't  you?"  I  hear  ytm  again  ask.  Well,  again, 
very  dear  Ilaglwrg,  because  I  wa:*  troubled  and 
unwell^very,  and  uncertain — vcrj',  and  dootned 
for  the  time  to  drift,  to  bend,  quite  helplessly;  let* 
ting  the  occasion  get  so  out  of  hand  for  hk  that  I 
seemed  unable  to  recover  it  or  get  back  to  it.  The 
more  shame  to  mc.  I  allow,  since  it  wasn't  a  ques- 
tion then  of  my  initiative,  but  just  of  the  responsire 
and  the  acconmiodnting:  at  any  rate  the  qucstioa 
worried  me  and  I  weakly  temiH)rise<I,  meaning  at 
the  same  time  independently  to  write  to  you — and 
then  my  disgrace  hud  so  accumulated  that  there  was 
more  to  say  about  it  than  I  could  tackle:  which 
constitutefl  the  deterrent  burden  above  alluded  to. 
You  will  do  justice  to  the  impeccable  chain  of  my 
logic,  and  when  I  get  back  to  town,  as  I  now  very 
soon  sliall  (by  the  ISth — about — I  hope.)  yixi  will 
perhaps  do  even  me  justice — far  from  impeccable 
thuugfi  I  personally  am.  I  mean  wlten  we  can  talk 
again,  at  our  ease,  in  that  dear  old  gtirseous  gal- 
lery— a  pleasure  that  I  shall  at  once  seek  to  brillff 
about  One  reason,  further,  of  my  graceless  fail- 
ure to  trj'  and  tell  ynu  why  (why  1  was  distraught 
about  signing.)  was  that  when  I  did  write  I  want- 
ed awfully  to  lie  able  to  propose  to  you.  all  hope- 
fully, to  come  down  to  nie  here  for  a  couple  of  days 
(perhaps  you  admirably  would  have  done  so;)  but 
was  in  fact  so  inapt,  in  my  then  condition,  for  any 
decent  or  graceful  discbarge  of  the  ofllee  of  host — 
thanks,  as  I  say,  to  my  l>castly  physical  conscious- 
ness— that  it  took  all  the  heart  out  of  ute.  I  am 
comparatively  Iwtter  now  —  but  straining  toward 
Carlyle  Mansions  and  Pall  Malt.  It  was  above  all 
when  I  read  your  so  interesting  notice  of  Tolstoy's 
Letters  in  the  Times  that  I  wanted  to  make  you  a 
sign — but  even  that  initiative  failed.  Please  un- 
derstand that  nothing  wilt  induce  mc  to  allow  ynu 
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to  make  the  least  acknowledgment  of  this.  I  shall 
be  horrified,  mind  you,  if  you  take  for  me  a  grain 
of  your  so  drained  and  despoiled  letter-energy. 
Keep  whatever  mercy  I  may  look  to  you  for  till 
we  meet.  I  don't  despair  of  melting  you  a  little 
toward  your  f aithfullest 

Henby  James. 


To  Robert  Bridges. 

This  continues  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  of  Oct.  27,  1918. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

Nov.  7,  1913. 

My  dear  Bridges, 

How  delightful  to  hear  from  you  in  this 
generously  appreciative  way! — ^it  makes  me  very 
grateful  to  Logan  for  having  reported  to  you  of 
my  pleasure  in  your  beautiful  disclosure  of  young 
Dolben — ^which  seems  to  me  such  a  happy  chance 
for  you  to  have  had,  in  so  effective  conditions,  after 
so  many  years — I  mean  as  by  the  producticm  of 
cards  from  up  your  sleeve.  My  impression  of  your 
volimie  was  indeed  a  very  lively  one — ^it  gave  me  a 
really  acute  emotion  to  thank  you  for:  which  is  a 
luxury  of  the  spirit  quite  rare  and  refreshing  at  my 
time  of  day.  Your  picture  of  your  extraordinary 
yoimg  friend  suggests  so  much  beauty,  such  a  fine 
young  individual,  and  yet  both  suggests  it  in  such 
a  judging  and,  as  one  feels,  truth-keeping  a  way, 
that  the  effect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
posthimious  tribute  to  the  early-gathered  in  gen- 
eral— it  inspires  a  peculiar  confidence  and  respect. 
Difficult  to  do  I  can  well  imagine  the  thing  to  have 
been — ^keeping  the  course  between  the  too  great 
claim  and  the  too  timid ;  and  this  but  among  other 
complicated  matters.    I  feel  however  that  there  is 
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need, 


1  respect  to  the  poor  boy  s  note  of  inspira- 
tioD,  of  no  shade  of  timidity  at  all — of  so  ab54dutely 
distinguished  a  reaHty  is  that  note,  given  the  age 
at  which  it  sounded:  such  fineness  of  impulse  and 
such  fineness  of  art — one  dcxrsn't  really  at  all  know 
where  such  another  instance  lurks — in  the  like  con- 
dition. Wliat  an  interesting  and  beautiful  one  to 
have  had  such  a  near  view  of — in  the  gulden  age, 
and  to  have  Iwcn  able  to  recover  and  reconstruct 
with  such  tenderness — of  the  measured  and  respon- 
sible sort.  How  could  you  not  have  had  the  emo- 
tion which,  as  you  rightly  say,  can  be  such  an  ex- 
traordinary (on  occasion  such  a  miracle-working) 
(juickener  of  memory! — and  yet  how  could  you  not 
also,  I  see,  feel  shy  of  some  of  the  divagations  in 
that  line  to  which  your  subject  is  somehow  formed 
rather  to  lend  itself!  Your  tone  and  tact  seem  to 
me  perfect — and  the  rare  littk  image  is  embedded 
in  them,  so  safely  and  cleanly,  for  duration — whidi 
is  a  real  "scnicc,  from  you,  to  literature"  and  to 
our  sum  of  intelligent  life.  And  you  make  one  ask 
one's  self  just  enough,  I  think,  what  he  would  have 
meant  had  be  hved — without  making  us  do  so  too 
much.  I  don't  quite  see,  myself,  what  he  would 
have  meant,  and  tlie  result  is  an  odd  kind  of  con- 
currence in  his  charming,  flasliing  eatastropbe 
which  is  different  fmni  what  most  such  acciilents,  in 
the  case  of  the  ynung  of  high  promise,  make  one 
fecL  However,  1  do  envy  you  the  young  experi- 
ence of  your  own,  and  the  abiding  sense  of  him  in 
his  actuality,  ju.st  an  you  had  and  have  them,  and 
your  having  been  able  to  intervene  with  such  a  light 
and  final  authority'  of  to-stc  and  tenderness.  I  say 
final  l>ecause  the  little  clear  medallion  will  hang 
there  exactly  as  you  have  framed  it,  and  your  vol- 
ume is  the  very  cundltion  of  ila  hanging.  There 
should  be  afitciuteltf  no  issue  of  the  poems  without 
your  intntduction.  This  is  odd  or  anomalous  con- 
sidering what  the  best  of  them  are,  bkss  them  I— 
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but  it  is  exactly  the  best  of  them  that  most  want 
it.  I  hear  the  poor  yomig  spirit  caU  on  you  out  of 
the  vague  to  stick  to  him.  But  you  always  will. — 
I  find  myself  so  glad  to  be  writing  to  you,  how- 
ever, that  I  only  now  become  aware  that  the  small 
hours  of  the  a.m.  are  getting  larger.  .  • 

Yours  all  faithfully, 

Henby  James. 


To  Andri  Raffalovich. 

This  refers  to  the  gift  of  the  Last  Letters  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  edited  by  Father  Gray  (1904). 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

November  7th,  1918. 

Dear  Andre  Raffalovich, 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  letter,  and  I 
thank  you  very  kindly  indeed  for  the  volume  of 
Beardsley's  letters,  by  which  I  have  been  greatly 
touched.  I  knew  him  a  little,  and  he  was  himself 
to  my  vision  touching,  and  extremely  individual; 
but  I  hated  his  productions  and  thought  them 
extraordinarily  base — and  couldn't  find  (perhaps 
didn't  try  enough  to  find  I)  the  formula  that  recon- 
ciled this  baseness,  aesthetically,  with  his  being  so 
perfect  a  case  of  the  artistic  spirit.  But  now  the 
personal  spirit  in  him,  the  beauty  of  nature,  is  dis- 
closed to  me  by  your  letter  as  wonderful  and,  in 
the  conditions  and  circumstances,  deeply  pathetic 
and  interesting.  The  amenity,  the  intelligence,  the 
patience  and  grace  and  play  of  mind  and  of  tem- 
per—how charming  and  individual  an  exhibition! 
.  .  .  And  very  right  have  you  been  to  publish  the 
letters,  for  which  Father  Gray's  claim  is  indeed 
supported.  The  poor  boy  remains  quite  one  of 
the  few  distinguished  images  on  the  roll  of  young 
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English  genius  hnttally  cli[ii>e(l,  a  victim  of  vic- 
tims, given  the  vivacity  of  his  endowment.  I  mm 
glad  1  have  three  or  four  very  definite — though 
one  of  them  ratlier  disconcerting — recoUcctions  of 
him. 

Very  curious  and  interesting  your  little  history 
of  your  migration  to  Kdinburgh  —  on  the  social 
aspect  and  intimate  identit>'  of  which  you  must,  I 
imsK'^c,  have  much  gathered  light  to  throw.  .  . 
And  you  are  still  young  enough  to  find  La  Prov- 
ince meets  your  case  ttM).  It  is  because  I  am  now 
so  very  far  from  that  condition  that  London  agmin 
(to  which  I  return  on  the  20th)  has  becfmw  possible 
to  me  for  longer  periods :  I  am  so  old  that  I  have 
shamelessly  to  simplify,  and  the  simplified  London 
that  in  the  hustled  and  distracted  years  I  vainly  in- 
voked, has  come  round  to  me  easily  now,  and  ff>r- 
tunateiy  meets  my  case.  I  Khali  be  glad  to  sec  you 
there,  but  I  tcon't — thank  you,  no! — come  to  meat 
with  you  at  Claridgc's.  One  doesn't  go  to  Cla- 
ridge's  if  one  simplifies.  I  am  obliged  now  abso- 
lutely fiCTcT  to  dine  or  lunch  out  (a  bad  physical 
ailment  wholly  imposes  this:)  but  I  hope  you  will 
come  to  luncheon  with  mc,  since  you  have  free 
range — on  very  different  vittles  from  the  Claridgc, 
however,  if  you  can  stand  tlmt.  I  omnt  on  your 
having  still  more  then  to  tell  mc,  and  am  yours 
moat  tnJy, 

Henry  Jaku. 
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To  Henry  James,  junior 

In  quoting  some  early  letters  of  William  James's  in 
Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother,  H.  J.  had  not  thou^t  it 
necessary  to  reproduce  them  with  absolutely  literal  fidelity. 
The  following  interesting  account  of  his  procedure  was 
written  in  answer  to  some  queries  from  his  nephew  on 
the  subject. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
November  15th-18th,  1918. 

Dearest  Harry, 

...  It  is  very  di£Bicult,  and  even  pretty 
painful,  to  try  to  put  forward  after  the  fact  the 
considerations  and  emotions  that  have  been  intense 
for  one  in  the  long  ferment  of  an  artistic  process: 
but  I  must  nevertheless  do  something  toward  mak- 
ing you  see  a  little  perhaps  how  .  .  .  the  editing  of 
those  earliest  things  other  than  ""rigidly"  had  for 
me  a  sort  of  exquisite  inevitability.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  those  of  my  weeks  in  Cambridge  of  1911 
during  which  I  began,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  talk 
with  your  Mother,  to  dally  with  the  idea  of  a 
'"Family  Book,''  this  idea  took  cm  for  me  a  par- 
ticular light,  the  light  which  hasn't  varied,  throuffh 
all  sorts  of  discomfitures  and  difSculties — ^and  dis- 
illusionments,  and  in  which  in  fact  I  have  put  the 
thing  through.  That  turn  of  talk  was  the  germ,  it 
dropped  the  seed.  Once  when  I  had  been  "remi- 
niscing" over  some  matters  of  your  Dad's  and  my 
old  life  of  the  time  previous,  far  previous,  to  her 
knowing  us,  over  some  memories  of  our  Faliier  and 
Mother  and  the  rest  of  us,  I  had  moved  her  to  ex- 
claim with  the  most  generous  appreciaticm  and 
response,  "Oh  Henry,  why  don't  you  write  these 
things?" — with  such  an  eflfect  that  after  a  bit 
I  foimd  myself  wondering  vaguely  whether  I 
mightn't  do  something  of  the  sort.  But  it  dated 
from  those  words  of  your  Mother's,  which  gave 
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me  the  impulse  and  determined  the  spirit  of  my 
vision — a  spirit  and  a  vision  as  far  removed  ju 
possible  from  my  mere  isolated  docunientatJoa  of 
your  Father's  record.  Vt'e  talked  again,  and  still 
again,  of  the  "Family  Book,"  and  by  the  time  I 
came  away  I  felt  1  had  somehow  found  my  inspira- 
tion, though  the  idea  could  only  be  most  experi- 
mental, and  all  at  the  mercy  of  my  putting  it,  per- 
haps defeatedly,  to  the  proof.  It  was  such  a  very 
special  and  delicate  and  discriminated  thing  to  do, 
and  only  go\'cmable  by  proprieties  and  considera- 
tions nil  of  its  own,  as  I  should  e\-idently,  in  the 
struggle  with  it,  more  and  more  find.  This  is  what 
I  did  tind  abnve  all  in  coming  at  last  to  work  these 
Cambridge  letters  iiitn  the  whole  harmony  of  my 
text — the  general  purpose  of  which  was  to  be  a 
reflection  of  all  the  amcnitj-  and  felicitj*  of  our 
young  life  of  that  time  at  the  bigfaeU  pitch  that  wai 
consistent  with  perfect  truth — to  show  us  all  at  our 
best  for  ctiuractcristic  expression  and  colfnir  and 
variety  and  even,*thing  that  would  be  charming. 
And  when  I  laid  hands  upon  the  letters  to  use  as 
so  many  touches  and  tones  in  the  picture,  I  frank- 
ly confess  I  seemed  to  sec  Uiem  in  a  better,  or  at 
all  events  in  another  light,  here  and  there,  than 
those  rough  and  rather  illiterate  copies  I  had  from 
you  showed  at  their  face  value.  I  found  myself 
again  in  such  close  relation  with  your  Father,  lut^ 
a  revival  of  relation  as  I  hadn't  known  since  his 
death,  and  which  was  a  passion  of  tenderness  for 
doing  the  l>cst  thing  by  him  that  the  material  al- 
IowckI,  and  which  I  seemed  to  feel  him  in  the  rocm 
and  at  my  elbow  asking  me  for  as  I  worked  and 
as  he  listened.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said  to  me  on 
seeing  me  lay  my  hands  on  the  weak  little  relics 
of  our  cnnmwn  youth,  "Oh  Irut  you're  not  going  to 
give  me  away,  to  hand  me  over,  in  my  ranedncss 
and  my  poor  acci<lentH,  quite  unbelped.  unfnendly : 
you're  going  to  do  the  very  best  feu*  me  you  dan. 
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aren't  you,  and  since  you  appear  to  be  making 
such  claims  for  me  you're  going  to  let  me  seem  to 
justify  them  as  mudi  as  I  possibly  may?"  And  it 
was  as  if  I  kept  spiritually  replying  to  this  that 
he  might  indeed  trust  me  to  handle  him  with  the 
last  tact  and  devotion — ^that  is  do  with  him  every- 
thing I  seemed  to  feel  him  like,  for  being  kept  up 
to  the  amenity  pitch.  These  were  small  things,  the 
very  smallest,  they  appeared  to  me  all  along  to 
be,  tiny  amendments  in  order  of  words,  degrees  of 
emphasis  &c.,  to  the  end  that  he  should  be  more 
easily  and  engagingly  readable  and  thereby  more 
tasted  and  liked — from  the  moment  there  was  no 
excess  of  these  soins  and  no  violence  done  to  his 
real  identity.  Everything  the  letters  meant  aflFect- 
ed  me  so,  in  all  the  business,  as  of  our  old  world 
only,  mine  and  his  alone  together,  with  every  item 
of  it  intimately  known  and  remembered  by  me, 
that  I  daresay  I  did  instinctively  regard  it  at  last 
as  all  my  truth,  to  do  what  I  would  with.  •  •  .  I 
have  to  the  last  point  the  instinct  and  the  sense  for 
fusions  and  interrelations,  for  framing  and  en- 
circling (as  I  think  I  have  already  called  it)  every 
part  of  my  stuflF  in  every  other — ^and  that  makes  a 
danger  when  the  frame  and  circle  play  over  too 
much  upon  the  image.  Never  again  shall  I  stray 
from  my  proper  work — ^the  one  in  which  that  dan- 
ger  is  4  reverse  of  one  and  becomes  a  rightness 
and  a  beauty.  .  .  • 

I  may  mention  however  that  your  exception  that 
particularly  caught  my  eye — to  "poor  old  Abra- 
ham" for  "poor  old  Abe" — ^was  a  case  for  change 
that  I  remember  feeling  wholly  irresistible.  Never, 
never,  imder  our  Father's  roof  did  we  talk  of  Abe, 
either  tout  court  or  as  "Abe  Lincoln" — ^it  wasn't 
conceivable :  Abraham  Lincoln  he  was  for  us,  when 
he  wasn't  either  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Lincoln  (the  Wes- 
tern note  and  the  popularization  of  "Abe"  were 
quite  away  from  us  them)  and  the  form  of  the 
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name  in  your  Dad's  letter  made  me  reflect  how  olf. 
how  far  off  in  his  queer  other  company  than  ours 
I  must  at  the  time  have  felt  him  to  be.  You  will 
say  that  this  was  just  a  reason  for  Icarinff  it  w> — 
and  so  in  a  sense  it  was.  But  I  could  hear  him 
say  Abraham  and  couldn't  hear  him  say  Abe,  and 
the  former  came  back  to  me  as  sincere,  also  graver 
and  tenderer  and  more  like  ourselves,  among 
whom  I  couldn't  imagine  any  "Abe"  ejaculation 
under  the  sliuck  of  his  death  as  possible.  .  .  . 
However,  I  am  not  pretending  to  piek  up  any 
particular  chullcngc  to  my  appearance  of  wanton- 
ness— I  should  he  able  to  justify  ■  myself  {xchrn 
ahlc)  only  out  of  sucli  abysses  of  a.s!M>ciatiun,  and 
the  stirring  up  of  these,  for  vindication,  is  simply 
a  strain  that  stirs  up  tears. 

Yours,  dearest  Harry,  all  nffcotit>natcly, 
Henby  James. 


To  Edmund  Gog*r. 

The  portrait  nf  H.  J.  (togrlhrr  with  the  bu*t  by  Mr. 
Drrvrat  Wood)  had  been  on  exhibition  to  the  lubacnbrr* 
in  Mr.  Sargrnt'n  ttudio  in  Tit«  Street,  The  **Bli)[bl  flaw 
in  the  title"  had  been  the  accidental  omisiion  of  the  aub- 
acribrri'  names  in  the  printed  annonncemoit  aenl  to  tbcn, 
whereby  the  letter  opened  familiarly  with  "Uear" — with- 
out further  formality.  It  was  partly  to  re^yair  the  owr- 
siglit  that  H.  J.  had  **pDt  himadf  on  exhibition'*  each  day 
beside  the  portrait. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk.  S.W. 

December  18th.  1918. 
if  y  dear  Gone, 

The  exquisite  incident  in  Tite  Street  having 
happily  cloited.  I  have  breathing  time  to  thank  you 
for  the  goodly  FInuI>crt  volunte,  which  safely  ar- 
rived yesterday  and  which  liclps  me  happily  out  of 
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my  difficulty.    You  shall  receive  it  again  as  soon 
as  I  have  made  my  respectful  use  of  it. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Portrait  came  to  a  most 
brilliant  end  to-day,  with  a  very  great  affluence 
of  people.  (There  have  been  during  the  three 
days  an  immense  number.)  It  has  been  a  great 
and  charming  success — I  mean  the  View  has  been ; 
and  the  work  itself  acclaimed  with  an  imanimity 
of  admiration  and,  literally,  of  intelligence,  that  I 
can  intimately  testify  to.  For  I  really  put  myself 
on  exhibition  beside  it,  each  of  the  days,  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  the  translation  (a  perfect  Omar 
Khayyam,  quoil)  visibly  left  the  original  nowhere. 
I  attended  —  most  assiduously;  and  can  really 
assure  you  that  it  has  been  a  most  beautiful  and 
flawless  episode.  The  slight  original  flaw  (in  the 
title)  I  sought  to  bury  imder  a  moimtain  of  flow- 
ers, till  I  found  that  it  didn't  in  the  least  do  to 
"explain  it  away,"  as  every  one  (like  the  dear 
Ranee)  said:  they  exclaimed  too  ruefully  "Ah, 
don't  tell  me  you  didn't  mean  it!"  After  which  I 
let  it  alone,  and  speedily  recognised  that  it  was 
really  the  flower — even  if  but  a  little  wayward  wild 
flower  I — of  our  success.  I  am  pectorally  much 
spent  with  affability  and  emissions  of  voice,  but  as 
soon  as  the  tract  heals  a  little  I  shall  come  and 
ask  to  be  heard  in  your  circle.  Be  meanwhile  at 
great  peace  and  ease,  at  perfect  rest  about  every- 
thing. 

Tours  all  faithfully, 

Henbt  James. 
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To  Bruce  L,  Sickmond, 

The  projectwi  articlL-  on  "'ITir  Now  Novrl"  Kftcnranb 
nppcnrMl  ill  two  niimbcrii  uf  llii-  Tim^x  Literarjf  SmppU- 
mmf,  (uid  was  rcpriiit«d  in  Sottt  on  \ovtUitM. 


21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cbeyne  Walk,  S.W. 

December  10th.  I01& 

Dear  Bruce  Hichniond, 

Your  good  letter  of  a  day  or  two  ago  is 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  and  puts  to  roe 
as  lucidly  as  possible  tlie  questions  with  which  the 
appearance  of  uiy  so  copious  George  Sand  is  in- 
volved. I  have  been  turning  the  matter  earnestly 
over,  and  rather  think  I  had  lictit  tell  you  now  st 
once  in  what  form  it  presses  on  myself.  This  forces 
me  to  cnnNider  it  in  a  particular  light  It  has  come 
up  for  me  that  I  shall  be  well  ailvisnl  (from  mv 
own  obscure  point  of  riewl)  to  collect  into  a  vol- 
ume and  publish  at  an  early  dale  a  number  nf  un- 
gathered  paners  that  have  appeared  here  and  there 
(luring  tlic  last  Hfteen  years;  thew  being  mainly 
concerned  with  the  tribe  of  the  Novelint*.  This 
involves  my  asking  your  leave  to  include  in  the 
Book  the  article  on  Bakac  <if  a  few  months  ago, 
and  my  original  idea  was  that  if  the  G.S.  should 
appear  in  the   Supplement  at  once,  you  would 

Srobably  authorize  my  reprinting  it  also  after  a 
ecent  littk-  int4.*r\-al.  As  the  case  stands,  and  as 
I  so  well  understand  it  on  your  showing — the  case 
for  the  Supplement  I  mean — I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  really  tiffd  the  G.S.  paper  for  the  Volume 
before  you  will  have  had  time  to  put  it  forth  at 
your  entire  cnnvaiicncc^thc  only  thing  I  would 
have  wished  you  to  consider.  What  sliould  you 
say  to  my  withdrawing  the  paper  in  fiue«tion  frotn 
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your  indulgent  hands,  and — ^as  the  possibility  glim- 
mers before  me — ^making  you  a  compensation  in 
the  way  of  something  addressed  with  greater  actu- 
ality and  more  of  a  certain  current  significance  to 
the  Spring  Fiction  Nimiber  that  you  mention? 
(The  words,  you  know,  if  you  can  forgive  my 
irreverence — I  divine  in  .fact  that  you  share  itl — 
somehow  suggest  competition  witii  a  vast  case 
of  plate-glass  "window-dressing"  at  Self  ridge's  I) 
The  G.S.  isn't  really  a  very  fit  or  near  thing  for 
the  purpose  of  such  a  nimiber:  that  lady  is  as  a 
fictionist  too  superannuated  and  rococo  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  have  much  bearing  on  any  of  those 
questions  pure  and  simple.  My  article  really  deals 
with  her  on  quite  a  different  side — as  you  would 
see  on  coming  to  look  into  it.  Should  you  kindly 
surrender  it  to  me  again  I  would  restore  to  it  four 
or  five  pages  that  I  excised  in  sending  it  to  you — 
so  monstrously  had  it  roimded  itself  I — and  make 
it  thereby  a  still  properer  thing  for  my  Book,  where 
it  would  add  itself  to  two  other  earlier  studies  of 
the  same  subject,  as  the  Balzac  of  the  Supplement 
will  hkewise  do.  And  if  you  ask  me  what  you  then 
gain  by  your  charming  generosity  I  just  make  bold 
to  say  that  there  looms  to  me  (tiiough  I  have  just 
called  it  glimmering)  the  conception  of  a  paper 
really  related  to  our  own  present  groimd  and  air — 
which  shall  gather  in  several  of  the  better  of  the 
yoimger  generation  about  us,  some  half  dozen  of 
whom  I  think  I  can  make  out  as  treatable,  and  try 
to  do  under  their  suggestion  something  that  may 
be  of  real  reference  to  our  conditions,  and  of  some 
interest  about  them  or  help  for  them.  .  .  .  Do  you 
mind  my  going  so  far  as  to  say  even,  as  a  battered 
old  practitioner,  that  I  have  sometimes  yearningly 
wished  I  might  intervene  a  little  on  the  subject 
of  the  Supplement's  Notices  of  Novels — in  which, 
frankly,  I  seem  to  have  seen,  often,  so  many  occa- 
sions missed!    Of  course  the  trouble  is  that  all  the 
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books  ill  question,  or  most  of  them  at  least,  are  sucb 
wretchedly  poor  occasions  in  thenuelvcs.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  this  I  think  I  should  have  two  or 
three  times  quite  said  to  you:  "Won't  you  let  m* 
have  a  tryf"  But  when  it  came  to  cuasidering  I 
couldn't  alas,  probably,  either  have  read  the  books 
or  pretended  to  give  time  and  thought  to  them.  It 
is  in  truth  only  because  I  half  prrsuiule  myself  that 
there  are,  as  I  say,  some  half  a  dozen  sfUctaftU 
cases  that  the  possibility  hovers  before  me.  Will 
you  consider  at  your  leisure  the  nica  thus  putf  I 
shouldn't  want  my  paper  back  aosolutcly  at  once, 
though  in  the  event  of  your  kindly  gratifying  me 
I  should  like  it  before  very  long. 

I  am  really  working  out  a  plan  of  approach  to 
your  domicile  in  the  c<tnditions  most  favourable  to 
my  seeing  you  as  well  as  Ktena,  and  it  will  in  due 
course  break  upon  you,  if  it  doesn't  rather  take 
the  form  of  my  tr\*ing  to  drag  you  Ixith  hither! 
Believe  me  all  faithfully  yours, 

Hen  BY  Jammm. 


To  Hugk  WalpoU. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Jan.  2,  1914. 

...  I  have  just  despatched  your  inclosure  to 
V.  Ij.  at  /,  Dorolhecrfftusc  0,  Vienna;  an  addren 
that  I  recommend  yi>ur  taking  a  note  of;  and  I  have 
also  made  the  reflection  that  the  fur}',  or  whatever, 
that  Edinburgh  inspires  you  with  ought,  you  know, 
to  do  the  ven,-  opposite  of  dr>'ing  up  the  fotmts  of 
your  genius  in  writing  to  me — since  vou  say  vtnir 
letter  woultl  have  been  other  (as  it  tnily  might  Lave 
been  lunger)  didn't  you  suffer  so  fnmi  all  tliat  sur- 
rounds you.    That's  the  very  most  juvenile  logic 
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possible — and  the  juvenility  of  it  (which  yet  in  a 
manner  touches  me)  is  why  I  call  you  retrogressive 
— by  way  of  a  long  stroke  of  endearment.  There 
was  exactly  an  admirable  matter  for  you  to  write 
me  about — ^a  matter  as  to  which  you  are  strongly 
and  abimdantly  feeling;  and  in  a  relation  whidbi 
lives  on  communication  as  ours  surely  should,  and 
would  (save  for  starving,)  such  occasions  fertilise. 
However,  of  course  the  terms  are  easy  on  which 
you  extract  conmiunication  from  me,  and  always 
have  been,  and  always  will  be  —  so  that  there's 
doubtless  a  point  of  view  from  which  your  reserva- 
tions (another  fine  word)  are  quite  right.  I'm 
glad  at  any  rate  that  you've  been  reading  Balzac 
(whose  ""romantic"  side  is  rotl)  and  a  great  con- 
temporary of  your  own  even  in  his  unconsidered 
trifles.  Fve  just  been  reading  Compton  Macken- 
zie's Sinister  Street  and  finding  in  it  an  unexpected 
amoimt  of  talent  and  life.  Really  a  very  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  performance,  I  think,  in  spite 
of  a  considerable,  or  large,  element  of  waste  and 
irresponsibility — selection  isn't  in  him — ^and  at  one 
and  the  same  time  so  extremely  yoimg  (he  too)  and 
so  confoundingly  mature.  It  has  the  feature  of 
improving  so  as  it  goes  on,  and  disposes  me  much 
to  read,  if  I  can,  its  immediate  predecessor.  You 
must  tell  me  again  what  you  Jbiow  of  him  (I've 
forgotten  what  you  did  tell  me,  more  or  less,)  but 
in  your  own  good  time.  I  think — I  mean  I  blindly 
feel — I  should  be  with  you  about  Auld  Reekie — 
which  somehow  hasn't  a  right  to  be  so  handsome. 
But  I  long  for  illustrations  —  at  your  own  good 
time.  We  have  emerged  from  a  very  clear  and 
quiet  Xmas — quiet  for  me,  save  for  rather  a  large 
assault  of  correspondence.  It  weighs  on  me  stiU, 
so  this  is  what  I  call — and  you  will  too — very  brief. 
...  I  wish  you  the  very  decentest  New  Year  that 
ever  was.     Yours,  dearest  boy,  all  affectionately, 

H.  J. 
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To  Compton  Machcmde. 

It  will  be  rccullod  thnl  Edward  Cniuptoo,  Mr.  Uac- 
kenzie'a  fiithor,  had  pla^i-d  th«  part  of  Qirutopber  Ncv- 
mma  in  H.  J.*>  pl*>>'  Tfu  Ataerican,  producrd  in  18B1. 

21  Csrlyle  Mansions, 

Clie>-nc  Walk,  S.W. 
Jan.  21, 1914. 

My  dear  "Monty  Compton  T'— 

Far  that  was,  I  think,  as  I  first  heard  yoo 
named — by  a  wortliy  old  actress  of  your  father'* 
company  who,  whtii  wc  were  rehearsing  The 
American  In  some  touring  town  to  which  I  had 
gone  for  the  purpose,  showed  me  with  touching 
elation  a  story-btxik  she  !ia(]  proridctl  for  j'ou  on 
the  occasion  of  your  birthttay.  That  story-book, 
weighted  with  my  blessing  on  it,  evidently  »caJed 
your  vocation — for  the  sharpness  of  my  sense  that 
you  arc  really  a  prey  to  the  vtK-ation  was  what,  after 
reading  you,  I  it-as  mo\-cd  to  emphasise  to  I*inker. 
I  am  glad  he  let  you  know  of  tliis,  and  it  gives  nie 
great  pleasure  that  you  have  written  to  me  —  the 
only  abatement  of  which  is  learning  from  you  that 
you  ore  in  such  prolonged  exile  on  grounds  of 
healtli.  May  that  dizzying  sun  of  Capri  cook  ever)* 
peccant  humour  out  of  yim.  As  tii  this  untowmrd- 
ness  I  mean,  frankly,  to  inquire  of  your  Mother — 
whom  I  am  already  in  conununicnlion  with  on  the 
subject  of  going  to  see  her  to  talk  about  you!  For 
that,  my  dear  young  man,  I  feel  ax  a  need:  irith 
the  force  that  I  find  and  so  much  admire  in  your 
talent  your  gaieau  becomes,  like  the  rest  of  it.  in- 
teresting mill  remarkable  to  me;  you  are  so  rare  a 
case  of  the  hind  of  reaction  from  the  theatre — and 
from  so  muvh  theatre — and  the  reaction  in  itself 
is  rare — as  seldom  taking  place;  and  when  it  doa 
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it  is  mostly,  I  think,  away  from  the  arts  alto- 
gether— ^it  is  violent  and  utter.  But  your  pushing 
straight  through  the  door  into  literature  and  then 
closing  it  so  tight  behind  you  and  putting  the  key 
in  your  pocket,  as  it  were — ^that  strikes  me  as  un- 
usual and  brilUantl  However,  it  isn't  to  go  into 
all  that  that  I  snatch  these  too  few  minutes,  but  to 
thank  you  for  having  so  much  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, as  by  the  effect  of  Carnival  and  Sinister 
Street,  on  what  I  confess  I  am  for  the  most  part 
(as  a  consequence  of  some  thankless  experiments) 
none  too  easily  beguiled  bv,  a  striking  exhibition 
by  a  member  of  the  generation  to  which  you  belong. 
When  I  wrote  to  Pinker  I  had  only  read  S.S.,  but 
I  have  now  taken  down  Carnival  in  persistent 
short  draughts — ^which  is  how  I  took  S.S.  and  is 
how  I  take  anything  I  take  at  all;  and  I  have  given 
myself  still  further  up  to  the  pleasure,  quite  to  the 
emotion,  of  intercourse  with  a  young  talent  that 
really  moves  one  to  hold  it  to  an  account.  Yours 
strikes  me  as  very  living  and  real  and  sincere,  mak- 
ing me  care  for  it — ^to  anxiety — care  above  all  for 
what  shall  become  of  it.  You  ought,  you  know, 
to  do  only  some  very  fine  and  ripe  things,  really 
solid  and  serious  and  charming  ones ;  but  your  dan- 
gers are  almost  as  many  as  your  aspects,  and  as 
I  am  a  mere  monster  of  appreciation  when  I  read — 
by  which  I  mean  of  the  critical  passion — I  would 
fain  lay  an  earnest  and  conmiimicative  hand  on 
you  and  hypnotize  or  otherwise  bedevil  you  into 
proceeding  as  I  feel  you  most  ought  to,  you  know. 
The  great  point  is  that  I  would  so  fain  personally 
see  you — ^that  we  may  talk;  and  I  do  very  mudi 
wish  that  you  had  given  me  a  chance  at  one  of  those 
moments  when  you  tell  me  you  inclined  to  it,  and 
then  held  off.  You  are  so  intelligent,  and  it's  a 
blessing — ^whereby  I  prefigure  it  as  a  luxury  to 
have  a  go  at  you.  I  am  to  be  in  town  till  the  end 
of  June — I  htbemate  no  more  at  Rye;  and  if  you 
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were  only  to  turn  up  a  little  l»eforc  that  it  would  be 
excellent.  Otherwise  you  must  indeed  come  to 
me  there.  I  wish  you  all  profit  of  all  your  experi- 
ence, some  of  it  lately,  I  fear,  rather  harsh,  and 
all  e.\perience  of  your  genius — which  I  also  wish 
myself.  I  thinJc  of  Sinister  Street  II,  and  am 
yours  most  truly^ 

Hknbt  Jamm. 


To  fVWiam  Jtoughcad.  W.  S. 

Mr.  Roiif{)ica<l  haij  jtent  H.  •!.  hU  nlitinn  of  tW  trial 
of  Mnrjr  Bkndy,  the  notitblv  inunlvrM*,  who  wms  hun( 
in  1752  for  poisoning  her  fmthcr. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk.  S.W. 

Januar>'  29tli,  1914. 
Dear  !Mr.  Roughead, 

I  de%-oured  the  tender  Blandy  in  a  single 
feast;  I  thank  you  most  kindly  for  haviiis' antid- 
pateil  so  hand.somcly  my  appetite;  and  I  highly 
appreciate  the  terms  in  general,  and  the  concludinf^ 
ones  in  particular,  in  which  you  serve  her  up.  You 
tell  the  .story  with  excellent  art  and  aniniatitm,  at>d 
it's  quite  a  gem  of  a  story  in  its  way.  History  her- 
self having  put  it  together  as  with  the  best  com- 
positional method,  a  strong  sense  for  sequences  and 
the  proper  march,  order  and  time.  The  only  thing 
is  that,  as  always,  one  wants  to  know  more,  more 
than  the  mere  evidence  supphes — and  wants  it 
even  when  aj>  in  this  case  one  feels  that  the  penple 
concerned  were  after  all  of  so  dire  a  simpliaty, 
so  primitive  a  state  of  soul  and  sense,  that  the  ex- 
hibition they  make  tells  or  expresses  about  all 
there  was  of  them.  Dear  Mar}'  must  hare  con- 
sisteil  but  of  two  or  three  pieces  one  of  which  was 
a  strong  and  simple  carnal  afUnity,  as  it  were,  with 
the  stinking  httle  Cranstoun.    Yet,  also,  one  would 
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like  to  get  a  glimpse  of  how  an  apparently  nonnal 
young  woman  of  her  class,  at  that  period,  could 
have  viewed  such  a  creature  in  such  a  light.  The 
light  would  throw  itself  on  the  Taste,  the  sense  of 
proportion,  of  the  time.  However,  dear  Mary  was 
a  clear  barbarian,  simply.  EnfinI — as  one  must 
always  wind  up  these  matters  by  exhaling.  I  con- 
tinue to  have  escaped  a  further  sense  of and 

as  I  think  I  have  told  you  I  cultivate  the  exquisite 
art  of  ignorance.  Yet  not  of  Blandy,  Pritchard 
and  Co. — there,  perversely,  I  am  all  for  knowledge. 
Do  continue  to  feed  in  me  that  languishing  need, 
and  believe  me  all  faithfully  yours, 

Henby  James. 


To  Mrs.  Whariofk 

The  two  novels  referred  to  in  the  following  are  M. 
Marcel  Proust's  Du  Coti  de  chez  Swann  and  M.  Abel 
Bonnard's  La  Vie  et  VAmour. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

February  25th,  1914. 
Dearest  Edith, 

The  nearest  I  have  come  to  receipt  or  pos- 
session of  the  interesting  volumes  you  have  so 
generously  in  mind  is  to  have  had  Bernstein's 
assurance,  when  I  met  him  here  some  time  since, 
that  he  would  give  himself  the  delight  of  sending 
me  the  Proust  production,  which  he  learned  from 
me  that  I  hadn't  seen.  I  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  excess,  but  nothing  would  serve — ^he  was 
too  yearningly  bent  upon  it,  and  we  parted  with 
his  asseveration  that  I  might  absolutely  count  on 
this  tribute  both  to  poor  Proust's  charms  and  to 
my  own.  But  depuis  lors — I  he  has  evidently  been 
less  **en  train"  than  he  was  so  good  as  to  find  me. 
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So  that  I  shall  indeed  be  "very  pleased"  to  receive 
the  "Swann"  and  the  "Vie  ct  1" Amour"  froni  you 
at  your  entire  convenience.  It  is  indeed  beautiful 
of  you  to  think  of  these  httle  deeds  of  kindnctt, 
Uttfe  words  of  love  (or  is  it  the  other  way  round?) 
What  I  want  above  all  to  thank  you  for,  howe%*er, 
is  your  so  brave  bai-kinK  in  the  matter  of  my  dis- 
garnishe<]  gums.  Tliat  I  am  doing  right  is  already 
unmi.stakeable.  It  won't  make  me  "well";  nothing 
will  do  that,  nor  do  I  cotnplain  of  the  muffli^ 
miracle;  but  it  will  make  me  mind  less  ttelng  ill — 
in  short  it  will  make  me  Iw-tter.  As  I  say,  it  has 
already  done  so,  even  wiUi  uiy  sacri6cc  for  the 
present  imperfect — for  I  am  "keeping  on"  no  less 
than  eight  pure  pearls,  tn  front  seats,  till  I  con 
deal  with  them  in  some  less  exposed  and  exWMog 
conditions.  Meanwhile  tons  of  implantea  and 
domesticated  gold  &c  (one's  caps  an<i  crowns  and 
bridges  being  most  anathema  to  Dcs  Vcnix,  who 
rq^ards  them  as  so  much  installed  metallic  poison) 
have,  with  everything  they  fondly  clung  to,  been, 
less  \-i5ibly,  eradicated;  and  it  is  enough,  as  I  say, 
to  have  made  a  marked  difference  in  mv  felt  state. 
That  is  the  point,  for  the  time — and  I  spare  yoa 
further  details.  .  .  . 

Yours  de  cceur, 

He3I>t  Jambs. 


To  Dr.  J.  WiUiam  White. 
Dictated, 

21  Corlyle  Manrians. 
Cbeyne  Walk,  S.W. 
March  Snd.  1914. 
My  dear  J.  William. 

I  won't  pretend  it  isn't  nn  aid  and  romfort  to 
me  to  be  able  to  thank  you  for  your  so  briDiant  and 
interesting  overflow  from  Sumatra  in  this  meaa 
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way — since  from  the  point  of  view  of  such  a  life 
as  you  are  leading  nothing  I  could  possibly  do  in 
my  poor  sphere  and  state  would  seem  less  mean 
than  anything  else,  and  I  therefore  might  as  well 
get  the  good  of  being  legible.  I  am  such  a  votary 
and  victim  of  the  single  impression  and  the  im* 
perceptible  adventure,  picked  up  by  accident  and 
cherished,  as  it  were,  in  secret,  that  your  scale  of 
operation  and  sensation  would  be  for  me  the  most 
choking,  the  most  fatal  of  programmes,  and  I 
should  simply  go  ashore  at  Sumatra  and  refuse 
ever  to  fall  into  line  again.  But  that  is  simply  my 
contemptible  capacity,  which  doesn't  want  a  littie 
of  five  million  things,  but  only  requires  [much]  of 
three  or  four;  as  to  which  then,  I  confess,  my  re- 
quirements are  inordinate.  But  I  am  so  glad,  for 
tiie  world  and  for  themselves,  above  all  for  you  and 
Letitia,  that  many  great  persons,  and  especially 
you  two,  are  constructed  on  nobler  lines,  witii 
stouter  organs  and  longer  breaths,  to  say  nothing 
of  purses,  that  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  your  doing 
such  things  if  you  don't;  and  most  positively  and 
richly  enj^r  sitting  under  the  warm  and  fra^ant 
spray  of  the  enumeration  of  them.  Keep  it  up 
therefore,  and  don't  let  me  hear  of  your  daring  to 
skip  a  single  page,  or  dodge  a  single  prescription, 
of  the  programme  and  the  dose  I  .  •  . 

I  am  signing,  with  J.  S.  S.,  three  hundred  very 
fine  photographs  of  the  Portrait,  ever  so  much 
finer  still,  that  he  did  of  me  last  summer,  and  which 
I  think  you  know  about — ^in  order  that  they  be 
sent  to  my  friends,  of  whom  you  are  not  the  least ; 
so  that  you  will  find  one  in  Rittenhouse  Square  on 
yoiu*  return  thither,  if  with  the  extraordinarily  dis- 
sipated life  you  lead  you  do  really  get  back.  With 
it  will  wait  on  you  probably  this,  which  I  hope 
won't  be  sent  either  to  meet  or  to  follow  you;  I 
really  can't  even  to  the  extent  of  a  letter  person^y 
participate  in  your  dissipation  while  it's  at  its 
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worst  How  embarrassed  poor  Lelitia  must  tmly 
be,  if  she  but  dared  to  confess  it,  at  finding  herself 
so  associated;  for  that  is  not  hrr  nature;  my  life 
here,  had  she  but  consented  to  share  it,  would  be  so 
much  more  congruous  with  thatl  I  don't  quite 
gatlier  when  you  expect  to  reach  these  shores- — ^Dce 
my  brain  reels  at  tiie  thought  of  your  re-emharking 
for  them  after  you  reach  your  own  at  the  climax 
of  your  orgy.  I  realise  all  that  these  passions  are 
capable  of  leading  you  on  to,  and  therefore  shall 
not  l>e  surprised  if  you  do  pursue  them  without  a 
break — shall  in  fact  even  be  deUghted  to  think  I 
may  see  you  gloriously  approach  by  just  sitting 
right  here  at  this  window,  which  commands  so  the 
prospect  Hut  gixxlbye,  dear  goiKl  friends;  gather 
your  roses  while  ye  may  and  don't  neglect  this 
blighted  modest  old  bud,  your  affectionate  friend, 
TTyvftv  Jambs. 


t 


To  Henry  Adams. 

T\w  book  sent  to  Mr.  AtUma  mu  Nottt  of  a  San  a«f 
Brotktr,  now  just  published. 

2^  Carlyk  Muuioiu, 
Cheyne  Walk.  S.W. 

March  21, 1014^ 
My  dear  Henry, 

I  have  your  melancholy  outpKiuring  of  the 
7th,  and  I  know  not  how  better  to  acknowledge  it 
than  by  tlie  full  recognition  of  its  unmitigated 
blackness.  Of  course  we  are  looe  surrii-ors,  of 
course  the  past  that  was  our  lives  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  ab\'sa — if  the  abyss  has  anv  bottom;  of 
course,  too,  there's  no  use  talking  unless  one  par- 
ticularly want*  to.  But  the  purpose,  almost,  of 
my  printed  divagalinns  was  to  shnw  you  that  one 
ran,  strange  to  say,  still  want  to — or  at  least  can 
behave  a>  if  one  did.     Behold  me  therefore  so  be- 
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having — and  apparently  capable  of  ccmtinuing  to 
do  so.  I  still  find  my  consciousness  interesting — 
under  cultivation  of  the  interest  Cultivate  it  tdth 
me,  dear  Henry — ^that's  what  I  hoped  to  make  you 
do — ^to  cultivate  yours  for  all  that  it  has  in  common 
with  mine.  Why  mine  yields  an  interest  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  tell  you,  but  I  don't  challenge  or 
quarrel  with  it-I  encourage  it  with  a  ghastly  grin. 
You  see  I  still,  in  presence  of  life  (or  of  what  you 
deny  to  be  such,)  have  reactions — ^as  many  as  pos- 
sible— and  the  book  I  sent  you  is  a  proof  of  them. 
It's,  I  suppose,  because  I  am  that  queer  monster, 
the  artist,  an  obstinate  finaHty;,  an  inexhaustible 
sensibility.  Hence  the  reactions — ^appearances, 
memories,  many  things,  go  on  playing  upon  it 
with  consequences  that  I  note  and  ''enjoy"  (grim 
word  I)  noting.  It  all  takes  doing — ^and  I  do.  1 
believe  I  shall  do  yet  again — ^it  is  still  an  act  of 
life.  But  you  perform  them  still  yourself — and 
I  don't  know  what  keeps  me  from  calling  your 
letter  a  charming  one!  There  we  are,  and  it's  a 
blessing  that  you  understand — I  admit  indeed 
alone — ^your  all-faithful 

Henry  James. 


To  Mrs.  WiHiam  James. 

^^innie"  is  of  course  Mary  Temple,  the  young  cousin 
of  old  days  commemorated  in  the  last  chapter  of  Notes 
of  a  Son  and  Brother. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

March  29th,  1914. 
Dearest  Alice, 

This  is  a  Saturday  a.m.,  but  several  days 
have  come  and  gone  since  there  came  to  me  your 
dear  and  beautiful  lelter  of  March  14th  (consider- 
ably about  my  "Notes,")  and  though  the  American 
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post  closes  early  I  must  get  off  some  word  of 
recognition  to  youi  however  brief  I  have  acraxa- 
blingly  to  make  it  I  bopcd  of  course  you  would 
find  in  the  book  something  of  what  I  difficultly- 
tried  to  put  Uierc — and  yon  have  indeed,  you  hare 
found  all,  and  I  rejoice,  because  it  was  in  talk  with 
you  in  tliat  terrible  winter  of  1910-11  that  the  im- 
pulse to  the  whole  atlenipt  came  tu  inc.  Glad  yoa 
will  be  to  know  that  the  thing  appears  to  be  quite 
extraorilinarily  appreciated,  absolutely  aoclujiied, 
here — scarcely  any  difficulties  being  felt  as  to 
"parts  that  are  best,"  unless  it  be  that  the  early 
passage  and  the  final  chapter  about  dear  Minnie 
seem  the  great  the  Ix^autiful  "success"  of  the  whole. 
\Vliat  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  hrr  after  all  the 
long  years — judged  by  this  test  of  expressed 
admiration — strikes  me  as  a  wondrous  stroke  of 
fate  and  beneficence  of  lime:  I  seem  really  to  have 

(her  letters  and *s  and  your  admirable  cncn- 

mittol  of  them  to  me  aiding)  made  Iter  emerge  and 
live  on,  endowed  her  with  a  kind  dim  sweet  im- 
mortality that  places  and  keeps  her — and  I  couldn't 
be  at  all  sure  that  I  was  doing  it ;  I  was  so  anxious 
and  worried  as  to  my  really  getting  the  effect  in 
the  right  way — with  tact  and  taste  and  without 
overstrain.  .  .  . 

I  am  counting  the  weeks  till  Peg  swims  into 
view  again — so  delightful  will  it  I>c  tu  have  her 
npar  and  easily  to  commune  with  her.  and  abo^'e 
all  to  get  from  her  all  that  detail  of  the  state  of 
the  case  about  you  all  that  I  so  constantly  ycam 
for  and  that  only  talk  can  give.  The  one  shade 
on  the  picture  is  my  fear  that  she  will  find  the  poor 
old  l^nrlc  much  more  handicapped  about  KociMff 
ministering  to  them  (two  young  women  with  large 
social  apjtetitcs)  titan  vbe  is  perhaps  prepared  to 
find  me.  Ami  yet  after  all  she  proluibly  cfoes  take 
in  that  I  have  had  to  nit  my  conneetiom  with 
aodcty  entirely.    Complications  and  efforts  with 
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people  floor  me,  anginally,  on  the  spot,  and  my 
state  is  that  of  living  every  hour  and  at  every  min- 
ute on  my  guard.  So  I  am  anything  but  the  centre 
of  an  attractive  circle — I  am  cut  down  to  the  barest 
inevitabilities,  and  occupied  really  more  than  in 
any  other  way  now  in  simply  saving  my  life.  How- 
ever, the  blest  child  was  witness  of  my  condition 
last  summer,  my  letters  have  probably  sufficiently 
reflected  it  since — and  I  am  really  on  a  better 
plane  than  when  she  was  last  with  me.  To  have 
her  with  me  is  a  true  support  and  joy,  and  I  some- 
how  feel  that  with  her  admirable  capacity  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  near  and  the  characteristic,  what- 
ever these  may  be,  she  will  have  lots  of  pleasant 
and  informing  experience  and  contact  in  spite  of 
my  inability  to  "take  her  out"  or  to  entertain  com- 
pany for  her  at  home.  She  knows  this  and  she 
comes  in  aU  her  indulgence  and  charity  and  gen- 
erosity— for  the  sake  of  the  sweet  good  she  can 
herself  do  me.  And  I  rejoice  that  she  has  Mar- 
garet P.  with  her — ^who  will  help  and  solidify  and 
enrich  the  whole  scene.  No.  3  will  be  all  satis- 
factorily ready  for  them,  and  I  have  no  real  fear 
but  that  they  will  find  it  a  true  bower  of  ease.  The 
omens  and  auspices  seem  to  me  all  of  the  best. 

The  political  atmosphere  here  is  charged  to  ex- 
plosion as  it  has  never  been — ^what  is  to  happen 
no  man  knows ;  but  this  only  makes  it  a  more  thrill- 
ing and  spectacular  world.  The  tension  has  never 
been  so  great — but  it  will,  for  the  time  at  least, 
ease  down.  The  dread  of  violence  is  shared  all 
roimd.  I  am  finishing  this  rather  tiredly  by  night 
— I  couldn't  get  it  off  and  have  alas  missed  a  post. 
But  all  love. 

Your  affectionate 

H-  J. 
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To  Arthur  Chrutophfr  Beiuon. 

21  Carlvle  Mansions, 
Chcyne  Walk,  S.W. 
Apnl  2Xst,  1914. 
Mj'  dear  Arthur, 

What  a  delightful  thing  this  still  more  inter- 
esting extension  of  our  fortunate  talk  I  I  can't  help 
being  glad  tliat  you  had  second  thoughts  ( thougn 
your  first  affected  me  as  good  enough,  quite,  to 
need  iiu  hettcr  ones,)  since  the  result  has  been  your 
rich  and  genial  letter.  The  only  thing  is  that  if 
your  first  thoughts  were  to  torment  (or  whatever) 
yourself,  these  supersessive  rather  torment  ikc-~ 
by  their  suggestion  that  there's  still  more  to  a,j 
yet — than  ytHj  do  say :  as  when  you  remark  that  you 

ought  either  to  have  told  me  notliing  about 

or  to  have  told  me  all.  "All"  is  precisely  what  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  from  you — all  in  fact 
about  everj-thing! — and  what  a  pity  we  can't  ap- 
point anotlier  tea-hour  for  my  malciiig  up  that  loss. 
Vou  clearly  live  in  these  years  so  much  more  in  the 
current  of  life  than  1  do  that  no  one  of  ytnir  im- 
pressions  would  have  failed  of  a  lively  interest  for 

me — and  the  more  we  had  been  able  to  talk  of 

and  his  current,  and  even  of and  his,  the  more 

I  should  have  felt  your  basis  of  friendship  in  every- 
thing and  the  generosity  of  your  relation  to  them. 
I  don't  think  we  see  anv'thing,  about  our  friends, 
unless  we  see  all — so  far  as  in  us  lies;  and  there 
is  surely  no  care  wc  can  so  take  for  them  as  to  turn 
our  mind  upon  tliem  liberallv.  Don't  turn  youn 
too  much  \i\wn  yourself  for  having  done  sa  The 
virtue  of  that  "ruder  jostle"  that  you  speak  of 
so  happily  is  exactly  that  it  shakes  out  more  aspecta 
and  involves  more  impressions,  and  that  in  fine  you 
young  people  are  tcwether  in  a  way  that  makes 
vivid  realities  spring  frooi  it — I  having  cogniMOO^ 
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in  my  ancient  isolation^  I  well  know,  but  of  the 
more  or  less  edited,  revised,  not  to  say  expurgated, 
creature.  It's  inevitable— that  is — for  ancient 
isolation ;  but  you're  in  the  thick  of  history  and  the 
air  of  it  was  all  about  you,  and  the  records  of  it 
in  the  precious  casket  that  I  saw  you  give  in  charge 
to  the  porter.  So  with  that,  oh  man  of  action, 
perpetually  breaking  out  and  bristling  with  per- 
formances and  seeing  (and  feeling)  things  on  the 
field,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  image 
of  the  toys  given  you  to  play  with  in  a  comer — 
charming  as  the  unage  is.  It's  the  comer  I  con- 
test— ^you're  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  and 
I  alter  the  figure  to  that  of  the  brilliant  juggler 
acquitting  himself  to  the  admiration  of  the  widest 
circle  amid  a  whirl  of  objects  projected  so  fast  that 
they  can  scarce  be  recognised,  but  that  as  they  fly 
round  your  head  one  somehow  guesses  to  be  books, 
and  one  of  which  in  fact  now  and  again  hits  that 
of  your  gaping  and  dazzled  and  aU-faithful  old 
spectator  and  f  riend^ 

Hensy  James. 
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To  Mrs.  Humphrjf  Ward. 

The  following  in  onv  of  it  Itirgr  number  of  letter*  writtea 
in  answer  to  coadalences  on  the  subject  of  tbr  tmitiUtiaa 
of  hi)  portrnit,  ot  this  time  tuuiging  «t  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, by  a  militant  "suffragette":  who  had  appamtlj' 
selected  it  for  attack  as  being  the  most  notable  aad  wh^ 
able  canvas  in  the  cxblbitioo. 

DicUUed, 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cbej-ne  Walk,  S.W. 
May  6th,  1914. 
Dear  and  Illustrious  Friend, 

I  blusli  to  acknuwicdgv  by  this  rude  method 
the  kinduess  that  has  expressed  itself  on  ymu*  part 
in  your  admirable  heroic  band.  But  figure  roe  as 
a  poor  thing  additionally  impaired  by  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  savage,  and  then  further  see  me  as 
breasting  a  wondrous  liigh  tide  of  postal  condolence 
in  this  doubly-dania;^  state.  I  am  fairly  driven 
to  machinery  for  expedition's  sake.  And  let  me 
say  at  once  that  I  gather  the  sense  of  the  experts 
to  be  that  my  wounds  are  really  curable — such  rare 
secrets  for  restoration  can  now  lie  brouglit  to  bear  I 
They  are  to  be  tried  at  any  rale  upon  Sargent's 
admirable  work,  and  I  am  taking  the  rirw  that 
they  must  be  efTcctive.  As  for  our  discomfort 
from  cet  damf§,  that  is  another  atTuir— and  whic^i 
leaves  me  much  at  a  loss.  Surely  indeed  the  good 
ladies  who  claim  as  a  i-irtue  for  Uirir  st-x  that  they 
can  look  an  artistic  iK)s<iejUiion  of  tliat  qualitv  and 
rarity  well  in  the  face  only  to  be  movrd  bloo«iiIy  to 
smash  itf  make  a  strange  appeal  to  the  eonfldenee 
of  the  country  in  the  kind  of  character  they  shall 
bring  to  the  transaction  of  our  affairs.  Valuable 
to  us  tbat  spedes  of  intcUigcnccI    Precious  to  ua 
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that  degree  of  sensibility  I  But  I  have  just  made 
these  reflections  in  very  much  these  terms  in  a  note 
to  dear  Anne  Ritchie.  Postal  pressure  induces  con- 
versational thrift!  However,  I  do  indeed  hope  to 
come  to  see  you  on  Thursday,  either  a  bit  early  or 
a  bit  late,  and  shall  then  throw  all  thrift  to  the 
winds  and  be  splendidly  extravagant!  I  dare  say 
I  shall  make  bold  to  bring  with  me  my  yoimg  niece 
(my  brother  William's  only  daughter,)  who  is 
spending  a  couple  of  months  near  me  here;  and 
possibly  too  a  young  relative  of  her  own  who  is 
with  her.    Till  very  soon  then  at  the  worst. 

Yours  all  faithfully, 

Henry  James. 


To  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cheyne  Walk,  S.W- 

May  17th,  1914. 
My  dear  Thomas, 

As  usual  I  groan  gratefully  under  the 
multiplication  of  your  bounties;  the  last  of  these 
in  particular  heaping  that  measure  up.  Pardon 
the  use  of  this  form  to  tell  you  so:  there  are  times 
when  I  faint  by  the  wayside,  and  can  then  only 
scramble  to  my  feet  by  the  aid  of  the  firm  secre- 
tarial crutch.  I  fall,  physically,  physiologically 
speaking,  into  holes  of  no  inconsiderable  depth, 
and  though  experience  shows  me  that  I  can  pretty 
well  always  count  on  scrambling  out  again,  my 
case  while  at  the  bottom  is  diflicult,  and  it  is  from 
such  a  depth,  as  happens,  that  I  now  address  you: 
not  wanting  to  wait  till  I  am  above  ground  again, 
for  my  arrears,  on  those  emergences,  are  too  dis- 
couraging to  face.    Lilla  wrote  me  gentle  words 
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on  the  receipt  of  the  photograph  of  Sargent's  por- 
trait, and  now  you  have  poure^l  upon  tjfic  wounds 
it  was  so  deplorably  to  receive  the  oil  of  your  coin- 
passion  and  sympathy.  I  ^thcr  up  duly  and 
gratefully  those  rich  drops,  but  even  while  I  stow 
them  away  in  my  Ix-st  reliquary  am  able  to  tcU  you 
that,  quite  extraordinarily,  the  eonsununatc  re- 
storer has  l>een  able  to  make  the  injuries  good. 
tk'spcratc  thouf^h  tliey  at  first  seemed,  am]  that  I 
am  8.ssured  (this  by  Sargent  himself)  that  one 
would  never  guess  what  tlic  canvas  has  been 
through.  It  goes  back  at  once  to  the  Academy  to 
hang  u])on  it.s  nail  again,  and  as  soon  as  it's  in  place 
I  shall  go  and  sneak  a  glance  at  it  I  have  feared 
equally  till  now  seeing  it  either  wounded  or  doc- 
tored— that  is  in  course  of  treatment.  Tell  Ulla, 
please,  for  her  interest,  that  the  job  will  owe  its 
success  apparently  vcrj'  much  to  the  newness  of  the 
paint,  the  whole  surface  more  plastic  to  the  man- 
ipulator's subtle  craft  than  if  it  had  hardened 
with  time,  after  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  old 
things  that  arc  really  superior,  I  think,  by  their 
age  alone.  As  I  didn't  paint  the  pictiuv  m>*self 
I  feel  just  an  free  to  admire  it  inordinately  as  any 
other  admirer  may  be;  and  those  are  the  terms  in 
which  I  express  myself.  I  won't  say,  my  dear 
Thomas,  mucli  more  today.  Don't  worry  about 
mc  on  any  of  these  counts:  I  am  on  a  distinctly 
better  fiKiting  than  Uiis  time  a  year  ago,  and  have 
worrie<I  thrmigli  upwards  of  a  twelve-nuwith  with- 
out the  cotn'cnienec,  by  M-hich  I  mean  the  <lcathly 
complication,  of  having  to  see  a  Doctor.  If  I  can 
but  go  on  witli  that  separation  there  nnll  be  hope 
for  me  yet.  I  take  you  to  be  now  in  nlleggiatura 
and  preparing  for  the  irruption  of  ytair  S'urserj' 
— which,  however,  with  your  vast  &afe  country- 
side to  snrcail  it  over  wmi't  probably  press  on  you 
to  sniothtrralion.  I  renienil>er  getting  the  lense 
that  Hancock  would  b^  much  peopling.    Plant 
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it  here  and  there  with  my  affectionate  thought, 
ground  fine  and  scattered  freely,  and  believe  me 
yours  both  all  faithfully, 

Henby  James. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

The  allusions  in  the  following  are  to  a  motor-tour  of 
Mrs.  Wharton's  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  to  an  article 
by  her  in  the  Timet  Literary  Supplement  on  **The  Criti- 
cism of  Fiction." 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  2nd,  1914. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Yes,  I  have  been  even  to  my  own  sense  too 
long  and  too  hideously  silent — small  wonder  that 
I  should  have  learned  from  dear  Mary  Cadwal 
therefore  (here  since  Saturday  night)  that  I  have 
seemed  to  you  not  less  miserably  so.  Yet  there 
has  been  all  the  while  a  certain  sublime  inevitability 
in  it — over  and  above  those  general  reactions  in 
favour  of  a  simplifying  and  softening  mutisme  that 
increase  with  my  increasing  age  and  infirmity.  I 
am  able  to  go  on  only  always  plus  doucement,  and 
when  you  are  off  on  different  phases  of  your  great 
world-swing  the  mere  side-wind  of  it  from  afar, 
across  continents  and  seas,  stirs  me  to  wonder- 
ments and  admirations,  sympathies,  curiosities,  in- 
tensities of  envy,  and  eke  thereby  of  humility,  which 
I  have  to  check  and  guard  against  for  their  strain 
on  my  damaged  organism.  The  relation  thus 
escapes  me — and  I  feel  it  must  so  escape  you, 
drunk  with  draughts  of  every  description  and  im- 
mersed in  visions  which  so  utterly  and  inevitably 
turn  their  back — or  turn  yours — on  what  one  might 
one's  self  have  de  mieux  to  vous  offrir.  The  idea 
of  tugging  at  you  to  make  you  look  round  there- 
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fore — look  round  at  these  small  sordidries  and  poor- 
nesses, atid  thereby  lose  the  very  finest  flaw  of 
the  revelation  then  and  there  organised  for  you  or 
(the  great  thing!)  by  you  perchance:  that  affects 
me  ever  as  really  consonant  with  no  minimum  even 
of  modesty  or  discretion  on  one's  own  account — 
so  that,  in  fine,  I  have  simply  lain  stretched,  a  faith- 
ful old  veteran  slave,  upon  the  door-mat  of  your 
palace  of  adventure,  sufficiently  proud  to  give  the 
alarm  of  any  irruption,  should  I  catch  it,  hut  other- 
wise waiting  till  you  should  emerge  again,  stepping 
over  my  prostrate  form  to  do  so.  I'hat  gracious 
act  now  performed  by  you — since  I  gather  you 
to  be  back  in  Paris  by  this  speaking — I  get  up,  as 
you  see,  to  wish  you  the  most  alTectionate  and 
devoted  welccme  home  and  tell  you  that  I  beliere 
myself  to  have  "kept"  in  quite  a  sound  and  decent 
way,  in  the  domestac  ice-chest  of  your  abscDce.  I 
mix  my  metaphors  a  little,  commc  toujours  (or 
rather  commc  jamais!)  but  the  great  tiling  is  to 
feel  you  really  within  hail  again  and  in  this  air  of 
my  own  poor  little  world,  wliich  Isn't  for  me  the 
non-conductor  (that's  the  real  hitch  when  you're 
"off")  of  that  of  your  great  globe-life.  I  won't 
try  to  ask  you  of  this  last  glory  now — for,  though 
tlte  temperature  of  the  icc-chcst  itself  has  naturallv 
risen  with  your  nearer  approximation,  I  still  shafi 
keep  long  enough,  I  trust,  to  sit  at  your  knee  in 
some  peaceful  nook  here  and  gather  in  the  woq- 
drtna  tale.  I  have  had  echoes — even,  in  verj-  faint 
and  vague  form,  that  of  tlie  burglarious  attempt 
upon  you  in  the  anon}*nious  oriental  city  (vague- 
ness does  possess  mel) — but  by  the  time  mv  MRtnd 
of  indignant  participation  would  hare  readied  you 
I  took  up  ray  Lit.  Supp.  to  find  you  in  such  force 
over  the  subject  you  there  treated,  on  that  so  happy 
occasion,  that  the  beautiful  fimmess  and  "clarity." 
even  if  not  charitj',  of  your  nen*es  and  tone  clearly 
gave  the  lie  to  any  fear  I  should  entertain  for  tlie 
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effect  of  your  annoyance.  I  greatly  admired  by 
the  same  token  the  fine  strain  of  that  critical  voice 
from  out  the  path  of  shade  projected  upon  the 
desert  sand,  as  I  suppose,  by  the  silhouette  of  your 
camel.  Beautifully  said,  thouirht,  felt,  inimitably 
jeti.  the  paper  has  exdted  ^eat  attention  and 
admiration  here— and  is  probably  domg  an  amount 
of  missicmary  work  in  savage  breasts  that  we  shall 
yet  have  some  comparatively  rude  or  ingenuous 
betrayal  of.  I  do  notice  that  the  flow  of  the  little 
impayables  reviews  meanders  on — but  enfin  ne 
desesperons  pas.  •  •  •  But  oh  dear,  I  want  to  see 
you  about  everything — ^and  am  yours  all  affec- 
tionately and  not  in  the  least  patiently, 

Henbt  James. 


To  WtUiam  Boughead,  W.  S. 

This  and  the  next  letter  refer  to  further  gifts  in  the 
literature  of  crime.  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Macqueen  of 
Braxfield  was  of  course  the  original  of  Stevenson's  Weir 
of  Hermiston. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  10th,  1914. 
My  dear  Roughead, 

(Let  me  take  a  flying  leap  across  the  formal 
barrier  I)  You  are  the  most  munificent  of  men  as 
well  as  the  most  ingenious  of  writers,  and  my 
modest  library  will  have  been  extremely  enriched 
by  you  in  a  department  in  which  it  has  been  weak 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  yearning  curiosity  of 
its  owner.  I  greatly  appreciate  your  gift  to  me 
of  the  so  complete  and  pictorial  Blandy  volume — 
dreadfully  informing  as  it  is  in  the  whole  contem- 
porary connection — the  documents  are  such  good 
reporting  that  they  make  the  manners  and  the  tone, 
the  human  and  social  note,  live  after  a  fashion 
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beside  which  our  own  general  exhibition  becootes 
more  soothing  to  my  smil.  Your  sununary  of  the 
Blandy  trial  strikes  me  afresh  as  an  admirable  piece 
of  foreshortening  (of  the  larger  quantities — now 
that  these  are  presented.)  But  how  very  good  the 
reporting  of  cases  appears  to  have  been  capable 
of  being  all  the  same,  m  those  pre-shortband  days. 
I  find  your  Brax6eld  a  fine  vivid  thing — and  the 
pleasure  of  sense  over  Uie  park-like  page  of  the 
Juridical  is  a  satisfaction  by  itself;  hut  I  confess 
your  hero  most  interests  by  tlie  fact  that  he  so  in- 
terested K.  L.  S.,  incurable  yearning  Scot  that 
Louis  was.  I  am  rather  easily  satetl,  in  the  direct 
way,  with  the  mainly  "broad"  and  monotonously 
massive  characters  of  that  type,  uncouth  of  sound, 
and  with  tbctr  tendency  to  be  almost  stupidly  sane. 
History  never  does  them — nc\'er  hoM,  I  think — iit- 
ntlequate  justice  (you  must  help  her  to  that  bland- 
ness  here;)  and  it's  all  riglil  and  there  they  numer* 
ously  and  soundly  and  heavily  were  and  arc.  But 
they  but  renew,  ever  (when  reproducetl.)  my  per- 
sonal appetite — by  reaction — for  the  handlers  of 
tlie  fiddle-string  and  the  fumblers  for  tlie  essence. 
Such  are  mv  more  natural  sneaking  affinities.  But 
keep  on  with  tliem  all,  please — and  continue  to 
beckon  me  along  the  gallery  that  I  can't  tread 
alone  and  where,  by  your  leave,  I  link  my  arm  con- 
fraternally  in  yours:  the  gallery  of  sinister  per- 
spective just  stretches  in  this  manner  straight  away. 
I  am  deliglited  the  photograph  is  to  reeeive  suoi 
honour — the  original  ( I  don't  mean  me.  but  Sar- 
gent's improvement  on  me)  is  reallv  magniScent, 
and  I,  unimproved,  am  yours  all  tnJy, 

Henbv  Jauxs. 
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To  WiOiam  Botighead,  W.  8. 

Miss  Madeleine  Hamilton  Smith,  to  whom  the  follow- 
ing refers,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  in  1857. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  16th,  1914. 
My  dear  Roughead, 

Your  offering  is  a  precious  thing  and  I  am 
touched  by  it,  but  I  am  also  alarmed  for  the  effect 
on  your  fortunes,  your  future,  on  those  (and  that) 
who  (and  which)  may,  as  it  were,  depend  on  you, 
of  these  gorgeous  generosities  of  munificence.  The 
admirable  Report  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  high  rariiy 
and  treasure,  and  I  feel  as  if  in  accepting  it  I  were 
snatching  the  bread  perhaps  from  tiie  lips  of  un- 
known generations.  Wel^  I  gratefully  bow  my 
head,  but  only  on  condition  that  it  shall  revert,  the 
important  object  and  alienated  heirloom,  to  the 
estate  of  my  benefactor  on  my  demise.  A  strange 
and  fortunate  thing  has  happened — ^your  packet 
and  letter  found  me  this  a.m.  in  the  grip  of  an 
attack  of  gout  (the  first  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  apparently  not  destined  to  be  very  bad,  with 
an  admirable  remedy  that  I  possess  at  once  re- 
sorted to.)  So  I  have  been  reclining  at  peace  for 
most  of  the  day  with  my  foot  up  and  my  eyes  at- 
tached to  the  prodigious  Madeleine.  I  have  read 
your  volume  straight  through,  with  the  extremity 
of  interest  and  wonder.  It  represents  indeed  the 
type,  perfect  case,  with  nothing  to  be  taken  from 
it  or  added,  and  with  the  beauty  that  she  precisely 
didrCt  squalidly  suffer,  but  lived  on  to  admire  with 
the  rest  of  us,  for  so  many  years,  the  rare  work 
of  art  with  which  she  had  been  the  means  of  en- 
riching humanity.  With  what  complacency  must 
she  not  have  regarded  it,  throuj^  me  long  back- 
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ward  vista,  during  the  time  (now  twenty  yean 
ago)  when  I  used  to  hear  of  her  as,  married  and 
consideretl,  after  a  long  period  in  Australia,  the 
near  neighbour,  in  Onslow  Gardens,  of  my  old 
friends  the  Lyon  Playfairs.  They  didn't  know  or 
see  her  (beyond  the  fact  of  her  being  there,)  but 
they  tanlahzcd  mc,  because  if  it  then  made  me  very, 
very  old  it  now  piles  Ossa  upon  Petion  for  roe  that 
I  remember  perfectly  her  trial  during  its  actuality, 
and  how  it  used  to  come  to  us  every  day  in  the 
Times,  at  Boulttgne,  where  I  was  then  with  my 
parents,  and  Iiow  thev  followed  and  discussed  it 
in  suspense  and  how  i  ean  still  see  the  queer  kmk 
of  the  "not  proven,"  seen  for  the  first  time,  oo  the 
printed  page  of  the  newspaper.  I  stand  mgmin 
with  it,  on  the  summer  aflenirxm — a  hoy  of  14 — 
in  the  open  window  over  the  Rue  Neuve  Chaussee 
where  I  read  it.  Only  I  didn't  know  then  of  its — 
the  case's — perfect  beauty  and  ilistinction,  a.i  you 
say.  A  singularly  fine  thing  iJi  this  re[iort  indeed 
— and  a  verj*  niagniticent  the  defence.  She  was 
truly  a  portentous  young  person,  with  the  coil- 
ilitxona  of  the  whole  thing  thmwing  it  into  such 
extraordinary  relief,  and  yet  I  wondL-r  all  the  same 
at  the  verdict  in  the  face  of  the  so  vi%'idly  attested, 
and  so  fully  and  so  horribly,  suffering;!  of  ber 
victim.  It's  astonishing  that  the  cvirlence  of  what 
he  went  through  that  last  niglit  didn't  do  for  ber. 
And  what  a  pity  she  was  almost  of  the  pre-phot(^ 
graphic  age — I  would  give  so  much  for  a  ^rranaui 
portrait  of  her  then  face.  To  all  of  which  ab«o- 
lutcly  inevitable  acknowkdgmcnt  you  are  not  to 
dream,  please,  of  responding  by  a  single  word.  I 
shall  take,  I  foresee,  tbe  lireUest  interest  in  the 
literary  forgcr-maiL  How  can  we  be  suiScient^ 
thankful  for  tliese  cliarniing  breaks  in  the  sinister 
penipecti%'e/  I  rest  my  telescope  on  your  ahouUer 
and  am  yours  all  faithfully, 

Heniv  Jamu. 
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To  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro. 

^L'Histoire"  is  Greorge  Sand's  HUioire  de  ma  Vie^  sent 
by  H.  J.  to  Mrs.  Sutro  in  preparation  for  her  proposed 
visit  to  Nohant. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

July  28th,  1914. 
Dear  Mrs.  Sutro, 

I  rejoice  to  hear,  by  your  liberal  letter,  that 
the  pile  of  books  held  together  and  have  appeared, 
on  reaching  you,  to  make  a  decent  show.  Also 
I'm  very  ^ad  that  it's  come  in  your  way  to  have 
a  look  at  Nohant — ^though  I  confess  that  I  ask  my- 
self what  eflFect  the  xmlgarization  of  places,  "scienti- 
fically" speaking,  by  free  and  easy  (and  incessant) 
motor  approach  may  be  haying  on  their  once  com- 
paratively sequestered  genius.  Well,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  you  will  tell  me  after  you  have  constate 
the  phenomenon  in  this  almost  best  of  all  cases  for 
observing  it.  For  Nohant  was  so  shy  and  remote 
— and  Nohant  must  be  now  (handed  over  to  the 
State  and  the  Public  as  their  property)  so  very 
much  to  the  fore.  Do  read  L'Histoire  at  any  rate 
first — ^that  is  indispensable,  and  the  lecture  of  a 
facility  I  Yes,  I  am  liking  it  very  much  here  in 
these  beautiful  midsummer  coolnesses  —  though 
wishing  we  weren't  so  losing  our  Bloom  of  mystery 
by  the  multitudinous  assault.  However,  I  hug 
whatever  provincial  privacy  we  may  still  pretend 
to  at  this  hour  of  pubUc  uproar— so  very  horrible 
is  the  bear-garden  of  the  outer  world  to  my  sense, 
under  these  threatened  convulsions.  I  cravenly 
avert  my  eyes  and  stop  my  ears — scarcely  tiuming 
round  even  for  a  look  at  the  Caillaux  family.  What 
a  family  and  what  a  trial — and  what  a  suggestion 
for  118,  of  complacent  self -comparisons  1  I  clutch 
at  these  hungrily — in  the  great  deficiency  of  other 
sources  of  any  sort  of  assurance  for  us.    May  we 
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muddle  through  even  now.  thougli  I  almost  MroDdcr 
if  wc  deserve  lo!  That  dnulit  is  why  1  hurj'  my 
nose  in  my  rose-trees  and  my  inkpot.  WTiat  a 
judge  of  the  play  you  will  be  )>ccotning,  with  the 
rate  at  whicli  Alfred  and  his  tvpist  keep  you  sup- 
plied! Be  sure  to  see  the  little  Xohant  domestic 
theatre,  by  the  way — and  jud^  what  a  part  |7 
played  in  that  discomfortable  house.  I  long  for 
the  autumn  "run"  when  you  will  tell  me  all  yaar 
impressioos,  and  am  yours  all  faithfully, 

Hknbv  J  Aim. 


To  Sir  Claude  Ph3Bp». 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

July  Slst,  1914. 
My  dear  Claude, 

I  can't  not  thank  you  on  the  spot  for  your 
so  interestinf?  and  moving  letter,  which  reflects  to 
me,  relievingly  in  a  manner,  all  the  horror  and  dis- 
may in  which  I  sit  here  alone.  I  mean  that  it  eases 
off  tlie  appalled  sense  a  little  to  share  that  sickness 
with  a  fellow-victim  and  be  able  to  sny  a  little  of 
what  p^^!ises  on  one.  What  one  first'  ferls  <Kie*a 
self  uttering,  no  doubt,  is  but  the  intense  untliink- 
ability  of  anything  so  blank  and  so  infamous  in  an 
age  that  w*e  have  been  living  in  ami  taking  for  our 
own  as  if  it  were  of  a  high  refinement  of  dvilisa- 
ticm — in  spite  of  all  conscious  incongruities;  End- 
ing it  after  all  carr^-ing  this  abomination  in  its 
blood,  finding  this  to  have  t>een  what  it  vuant  all 
the  while,  is  like  suddenly  having  to  recognise  in 
one's  family  circle  or  group  nf  he?»t  friends  a  band 
of  murderers,  swindlers  and  villains — it's  just  a 
similar  shock.  It  makes  us  wonder  whom  in  the 
world  we  are  now  to  live  with  then — and  even  if 
with  everything  publicly  and  internationally  so 
given  away  we  can  live,  or  want  to  live,  at  aU. 
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Very  hideous  to  me  is  the  behaviour  of  that  for- 
sworn old  pastor  of  his  people,  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, of  whom,  so  eprouv6  and  so  venerable,  one 
had  supposed  better  things  than  so  interested  and 
so  cynical  a  chucking  to  the  winds  of  all  moral 
responsibility.  Infamous  seem  to  me  in  such  a 
light  all  the  active  great  ones  of  the  earth,  active 
for  evil,  in  our  time  (to  speak  only  of  that,)  frcxn 
the  monstrous  Bismarck  downl  But  il  s'agit  bien 
to  protest  in  face  of  such  a  world— one  can  only 
possess  one's  soul  in  such  dignity  as  may  be  pre- 
cariously achievable.  Almost  the  worst  thing  is 
that  the  dreadfulness,  all  of  it,  may  become  inter- 
esting— ^to  the  blight  and  ruin  of  our  poor  dear 
old  cherished  source  of  interest,  and  in  spite  of 
one's  resentment  at  having  to  live  in  such  a  way. 
With  it  all  too  is  indeed  the  terrible  sense  that  the 
people  of  this  country  may  well — ^by  some  awful 
brutal  justice— be  gomg  to  get  something  bad 
for  the  exhibition  that  has  gone  on  so  long  of  their 
huge  materialized  stupidity  and  vulgarity.  I  mean 
the  enormous  national  sacrifice  to  insensate  amuse- 
ment, without  a  redeeming  idea  or  a  generous  pas- 
sion, that  has  kept  making  one  ask  one's  self,  from 
so  far  back,  how  such  grossness  and  folly  and  bla- 
tancy  could  possibly  not  be  in  the  long  run  to  be 
paid  for.  The  rate  at  which  we  may  witness  the 
paying  may  be  prodigious — and  then  no  doubt  one 
will  pityingly  and  wretchedly  feel  that  the  inten- 
tioftj  after  all,  was  never  so  bad— only  the  stupidity 
constitutional  and  fatal.  That  is  truly  the  dismal 
reflection,  and  on  which  you  touch,  that  if  anything 
very  bad  does  happen  to  the  country,  there  isn't 
anything  like  the  French  intelligence  to  react — 
with  the  flannelled  fool  at  the  wicket,  the  muddied 
oaf  and  tutti  quanti,  representing  so  much  of  our 
preferred  intelligence.  However,  let  me  pull  up 
with  the  thought  that  when  I  am  reduced  to— or 
have  come  to  —  quoting  Kipling  for  argument. 
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there  may  be  something  the  matter  with  my  con- 
clusion. One  coo  but  so  distressfully  wait  and  ao 
wonderingly  watch. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  great  London  revelry 
and  de%-iby  (even  if  you  have  had  more  of  the 
side-wind  than  of  the  current  itself)  has  left  you 
so  consciously  spent  and  sore.  You  can  do  with 
so  much  more  of  the  current,  at  any  rate,  than  I 
have  ever  been  able  to,  that  it  affects  me  as  sod  and 
wrong  that  that  of  itself  shouldn't  be  something  of 
a  guarantee.  But  if  there  must  be  more  drawing 
together  perhaps  wc  shall  blessedly  find  that  we 
can  all  more  help  each  other.  I  quite  bi^  ytair  point 
in  taking  cither  the  grand  or  the  pettj'  tour  just 
now  not  at  all  for  grunted,  and  greatly  hope  that 
if  you  circulate  in  this  countr}*  some  fitful  tide  will 
(war  you  to  this  quarter — tlumgh  I  confess  that 
when  I  think  of  the  comparative  public  entertain- 
ment on  which  you  would  so  have  to  throw  yourself 
1  blush  to  Wkon  ymi  on.  I  find  myself  quite 
offensively  complacent  in  the  conditions  about  the 
established  simplicity  of  my  own  life — I've  not 
"done"  anything  for  so  long,  and  have  been  given 
over  to  such  spareness  and  bareness,  that  I  look 
privation  in  tl)e  face  as  a  very  familiar  friend. 
Yours  all  faithfully  and  fearfully, 

Ueniy  Jambk. 


I 
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The  Wak 

(1914-1916) 

The  letters  that  follow  tell  the  story  of  Henry 
James's  life  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  in 
words  that  make  all  others  superfluous.  The  tide 
of  emotion  on  which  he  was  lifted  up  and  carried 
forward  was  such  as  he  only  could  describe;  and 
week  by  week,  in  scores  of  letters  to  friends  in 
England  and  France  and  America,  he  uttered  him- 
self on  behalf  of  those  who  felt  as  he  did,  but  who 
had  no  language  worthy  of  the  time.  To  all  who 
listened  to  him  in  those  days  it  must  have  seemed 
that  he  gave  us  what  we  lacked — ^a  voice;  there 
was  a  trumpet  note  in  it  that  was  heard  nowhere 
else  and  that  alone  rose  to  the  height  of  the  truth. 
For  a  while  it  was  as  though  the  burden  of  age  had 
slipped  from  him;  he  lived  in  the  lives  of  all  who 
were  acting  and  suffering— especially  of  the  young, 
who  acted  and  suffered  most.  His  spiritual  vigour 
bore  a  strain  that  was  the  greater  by  the  whole 
weight  of  his  towering  imagination;  but  the  time 
came  at  last  when  his  bodily  endurance  failed.  He 
died  resolutely  confident  of  the  victory  that  was 
still  so  far  off. 

He  was  at  Rye  when  the  war  broke  out,  but 
he  very  soon  found  the  peace  of  the  countiy  in- 
tolerable. He  came  to  London,  to  be  within  the 
current  of  events,  and  remained  there  almost  un- 
interruptedly till  the  end.     His  days  were  filled 
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with  many  interests,  chief  of  which  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talk  with  woimtlctl  soldiers — in  hospttmJL 
at  the  houses  of  friends,  in  tlie  streets  as  he  walked ; 
wherever  he  met  them  the  siglit  irresistibly  drew 
forth  Iiis  sympathy  and  understanding  and  admira- 
tion. Close  at  hand,  in  Chelsea,  there  was  a  centre 
for  tlic  etitcrtainment  of  refugees  froni  Belgium, 
and  for  these  he  was  active  in  charity.  Another 
t:ause  in  which  )ie  was  much  engaged,  and  to  which 
he  contributed  help  of  more  kinds  than  one,  waa 
that  of  the  American  Volunteer  MtHor-Ambulance 
corps  in  France,  organised  by  the  soil  of  his  uld 
friend  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Every  contact  with 
the  meaning  of  war,  which  no  hour  ciiuld  foil  to 
bring,  gave  an  almost  overpowering  surge  of  im* 
pressions,  Knmc  of  which  passed  into  a  series  of 
essays,  written  for  different  charitable  purposes 
and  now  collected  in  tnthin  the  Bim  (1010). 
Even  beyond  all  this  he  was  able  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  energ}'  to  other  literary  work;  and  in> 
deed  he  found  it  essential  to  cling  so  far  as  might 
be  to  the  steadying  continuity  of  creation.  The 
Ivory  Tower  had  to  Ixr  hiid  aside — It  was  impossble 
to  believe  any  longer  in  a  modem  fiction,  supposed 
to  represent  tlw  life  of  the  day,  which  the  great 
catastrophe  had  so  belied;  but  he  ttMik  up  The 
Sense  of  the  Past  again,  the  fantasmal  stor>'  he  had 
abandoned  for  its  difficulty  In  1900 — finding  its 
unreality  now  remote  enough  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  war.  He  also  Wgaii  a  thini  vohinw 
of  reminiscences,  The  Middle  Years.  Work  of  ooe 
kind  tir  another  was  pushed  forward  «ith  increaa- 
ing  effort  through  the  summer  of  1015,  the  last  of 
his  writing  twing  the  introduction  to  the  Lettera 
from  America  of  Rupert  Drooke.  He  finished 
this,  and  spent  the  eve  of  his  last  illness,  Decem- 
ber 1.st.  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  The  Seue  of 
the  Past,  intending  to  go  on  with  it  the  next 
morning. 
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Meanwhile,  as  everyone  knows,  his  passionate 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  had  brought  him 
to  take  a  step  which  in  all  but  forty  years  of  life  in 
England  he  had  never  before  contemplated.  On 
July  26th,  1915,  he  became  naturalised  as  a  British 
subject.  The  letters  now  published  give  the  fullest 
expression  to  his  motives ;  it  has  seemed  right  to  let 
them  do  so,  mingled  as  his  motives  were  with  many 
strains,  some  of  them  reactions  of  disappointment 
over  the  official  attitude  of  his  native  country  at 
that  time.  If  he  had  lived  to  see  America  join 
the  Allies  he  would  have  had  the  deepest  joy  of 
his  life;  and  perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
his  relations  with  the  Ajnerican  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don had  never  been  so  close  and  friendly  as  they 
became  during  those  last  months. 

On  the  morning  of  December  2nd  he  had  a 
stroke,  presently  followed  by  another,  from  which 
he  rallied  at  first,  but  which  bore  him  down  after 
not  many  days.  His  sister-in-law,  with  her  eldest 
son  and  daughter,  came  at  once  from  Ajnerica  to 
be  with  him,  and  he  was  able  to  enjoy  their  com- 
pany. He  was  pleased,  too,  by  a  sign  of  welcome 
offered  to  him  in  his  new  citizenship.  Among  the 
New  Year  honours  there  was  announced  the  award 
to  him  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  insignia  were 
brought  to  his  bedside  by  Lord  Bryce,  a  friend  of 
many  years.  Through  the  following  weeks  he 
gradually  sank;  he  died  on  February  28th,  1916, 
within  two  months  of  his  seventy-third  birthday. 
His  body  was  cremated,  and  the  funeral  service 
held  at  Chelsea  Old  Church  on  March  3rd,  a  few 
yards  from  his  own  door  on  the  quiet  river-side. 


Lamb  llmisc.  Rye. 
[August  Mh,  1914.] 

Dearly  beloved  Howard  I 

think  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  I  hsTe 
so  allowed  silence  and  separation  to  accumuiate — 
the  effort  of  breaking  through  the  moss  becomeji 
in  that  case  so  foririidablr;  the  mass  hvinK  thus 
the  monstrous  mountain  that  blocks  up  the  fair 
^cene  and  that  one  has  to  explain  away.  I  am 
engaged  in  tliat  effort  at  the  present  nioroent. 
however — I  am  breaking  through  the  mass,  borir^ 
through  the  mountain,  I  feel,  as  I  put  pen  to 
paper — and  this,  too,  tJiou^  I  don't,  tliougfa  I 
shan't,  though  1  can't  pnrtiailarly  "explain."  And 
why  shoxtld  I  treat  you  at  this  time  of  day — or,  to 
speak  literally,  of  night — as  if  you  had  Itegun  sud- 
denly not  to  1m!  able  to  understand  without  a  t'ulgmr 
demonstration  on  the  blackboard  f  As  I  should 
never  dream  of  resorting  to  that  mode  of  public 
proof  that  I  tenderly  and  tmabatedly  love  jrou.  wo 
why  should  I  think  it  necessary  to  chalk  it  up  tiiere 
that  there  was.  all  those  strange  weeks  and  moaths 
during  which  I  made  you  no  sign,  an  absolute  n- 
rvitfJnlittf  In  the  graceless  appearance  f  I  call 
them  strange  because  of  tlie  unnatural  face  that 
they  wear  to  me  now — but  they  had  at  the  time 
the  deadliest  familiar  look:  the  took  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  life  that  one  was  giving  up  and  doing 
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without — even  if  it  didn't  resemble  them  in  their 
comparative  dismissability.  From  them  I  learned 
perforce  at  last  to  avert  my  head,  whereas  there 
wasn't  a  moment  of  the  long  stretch  during  which 
I  never  either  wrote  or  wired  you  for  generous 
leave  to  come  down  to  tea  or  dinner  or  both,  there 
wasn't  a  moment  when  I  hadn't,  from  Chelsea  to 
Windsor,  my  eyes  fondly  fixed  on  you.  You 
seemed  rather  to  go  out  of  their  reach  when  I  was 
placed  in  some  pretended  assurance  that  you  had 
left  Qu'acre  for  Scotland,  but  now  that  I  hear,  by 
some  equally  vague  voice  of  the  air,  that  you  are 
still  at  home — and  this  appears  more  confirmed  to 
me — I  have  you  intensely  before  me  again;  yes, 
and  so  vividly  that  I  even  make  you  out  as  some- 
times looking  at  me.  I  think  in  fact  it's  a  good 
deal  the  magnanimous  sadness  I  so  catch  from 
you  that  makes  me  feel  to-night  how  little  longer 
I  can  bear  my  own  black  air  of  having  fallen  away 
while  I  yet  really  and  intensely  stick,  and  therefore 
get  on  the  way  to  you  again^  so  far  as  this  will 
take  me. 

It  will  soon  be  three  weeks  since  I  came  back 
here  from  Chelsea — ^which  I  was  capable  of  leav- 
ing, yes,  without  having  made  you  a  sign.  It  was 
a  case,  dearest  Howard,  of  the  essential  inevita- 
bility— the  mark  you  yourself  must  in  these  days 
so  recognise  in  all  your  omissions  and  frustrations, 
all  your  lapses  from  the  mortal  net.  Even  you 
must  have  to  know  them  so  on  your  own  part — 
and  you  must  feel  them  just  to  have  to  be  as  they 
are  (and  as  you  are.)  That  was  the  way  the  like 
things  had  to  be  with  me — ^as  I  was;  and  it's  to 
insult  our  long  and  perfect  understanding  not  to 
feel  that  you  have  treasiires  of  the  truest  interpre- 
tation of  everything  whatever  in  our  common  con- 
dition. Oh  how  I  so  want  at  last,  all  the  same,  to 
have  a  direct  word  or  two  from  your  blest  self  on 
your  own  share  of  that  commimityl    I  have  ques- 
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tioned  whomsoever  I  couM  in  any  faint  degree 
suppose  worth  questioning  on  this  score  <>f  tbe 
tkhw  you  are  making  —  but  of  course,  I  admit, 
elicited  no  word  of  any  real  value.  I-'ive  words  of 
your  own  articulation — by  which  I  mean  scratdiei 
of  your  own  pen  —  will  go  further  with  mc  than 
any  amount  of  roundabout  twaddle.  I  bear  of 
predatory  loose  women  quartered  upon  you  again 
— and  I  groan  iti  my  far-off  pain ;  eHpecinllr  when 
I  rellect  that  their  fatuous  acctnint  would  be  that 
you  were  in  health  and  joy  quite  exactly  by  reason 
of  them.  I  think  the  great  pubhc  blackness  most 
of  all  makes  mc  send  out  this  signal  to  you — ax  if 
I  were  lighting  the  twinkle  of  a  taper  to  set  orer 
against  you  in  my  window. 

Aufftmt  'tth.  The  taper  went  out  last  night,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  now  kindle  it  again  to  a  very  feeble 
ray — for  it's  vain  to  try  to  talk  as  if  one  weren't 
U\-ing  in  a  nightmare  of  the  deepest  dye.  How 
can  what  is  going  on  not  be  to  one  as  a  huge  horror 
of  blackness  f  Of  course  that  is  what  it  is  to  jrou, 
dearest  Howard,  even  as  it  is  to  your  infinitely 
sickened  inditer  of  these  lines.  Tlie  plimge  of 
civilization  into  this  abyss  of  blood  ana  darkness 
by  the  wanton  feat  of  those  two  infamous  anti>< 
crats  is  a  thing  ttiat  so  gives  away  the  whole  long 
age  during  which  we  have  supjH»sed  the  world  to 
he,  with  whatever  abatement,  gradually  Iwtterinji, 
that  to  have  to  take  it  all  now  for  what  the  trea(£- 
erous  years  were  all  tlte  wliile  really  making  for 
and  meaning  is  too  tragic  for  any  words.  But 
one's  reflections  don't  really  bear  being  uttered — 
at  least  we  eacli  make  them  enougli  for  our  indi- 
viilttol  selves  and  I  didn't  mean  to  smother  yoa 
under  mine  in  addition  to  your  own.  .  .  . 

But  gooil-night  again^niy  lamp  now  is  snuffed 
out    Ilave  I  mentioned  to  von  that  I  am  not  here 
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younger  brother — botli  "caught"  for  the  time,  in 
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a  maimer;  though  willing,  even  glad,  as  well  as 
able,  to  bear  their  poor  old  appalled  Uncle  the 
kindest  company  —  very  much  the  same  sort  as 
William  bears  you.  I  embrace  you,  and  him  too, 
and  am  ever  your  f aithfullest  old 

H.  J. 


To  Henry  James,  junior. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  6th,  1914. 
Dearest  Harry, 

.  .  .  Everything  is  of  the  last  abnormalism 
now,  and  no  convulsion,  no  historic  event  of  any 
such  immensity  can  ever  have  taken  place  in  such 
a  turn-over  of  a  few  hours  and  with  such  a  meas- 
ureless rush  —  the  whole  thing  being,  in  other 
words,  such  an  unprecedented  combination  of  size 
and  suddenness.  There  has  never  surely,  since 
the  world  began,  been  any  suddenness  so  big,  so 
instantly  mobilised,  any  more  than  there  has  oeen 
an  equal  enormity  so  sudden  (if,  after  all,  that  can 
be  called  sudden,  or  more  than  comparatively  so, 
which,  it  is  now  clearly  visible,  had  been  brewing 
in  the  councils  of  the  two  awful  Kaisers  from  a 
good  while  back.)  The  entrance  of  this  country 
into  the  fray  has  been  supremely  inevitable — ^never 
doubt  for  an  instant  of  that ;  up  to  a  few  short  days 
ago  she  was  still  multiplying  herself  over  Europe, 
in  the  magnificent  energy  and  pertinacity  of  Ed- 
ward Grey,  for  peace,  and  notiiing  but  peace,  in 
any  way  in  which  he  could  by  any  effort  or  any 
service  help  to  preserve  it ;  and  has  now  only  been 
beaten  by  what  one  can  only  call  the  huge  im- 
morality, the  deep  conspiracy  for  violence,  for 
violence  and  wrong,  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Grer- 
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mail  Eiii[jerors.  Til)  the  sok-innly  guanuiteed 
iieutmlily  of  Bel^um  was  three  or  four  days  Mgu 
deliberately  viuUtcil  by  Germany,  in  defiance  of 
every  right,  iii  her  ferocious  push  to  get  at  France 
by  that  least  fortified  way,  wc  still  bung  iu  tfae 
balance  bere;  but  with  that  no  "balance"  waa  any 
longer  possible,  and  the  impulse  to  participate  to 
the  utmost  in  resistance  ami  redress  became  m 
unanimous  and  as  sweeping  a  thing  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  throm^out  the  land  as  it  i<t  possi- 
ble to  conceive.  That  is  the  one  li^t,  as  one  may 
call  it,  in  so  much  sickening  blackness — that  in  an 
hour,  here,  all  breaches  instantly  healed,  all  divi- 
sions dropped,  the  Irish  dissension,  on  which 
Germany  had  so  clearly  counted,  dried  up  in  a 
nigfat^so  that  there  is  at  once  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  spectacle  of  united  purpose.  For 
myself,  I  draw  a  long  breath  that  we  are  not  to 
have  failed  France  or  shirked  any  shadow  of  a 
single  one  of  tlic  impUcationt  of  the  Entente;  far 
the  reason  that  we  go  in  only  under  the  last  coai- 
pulsion.  and  with  cleaner  hands  than  we  have  ever 
nad,  I  think,  in  any  such  matter  since  such  matten 
were.  (You  sec  how  I  talk  of  "wc"  and  "our" — 
which  is  so  absolutely  instinctive  and  irresistible 
with  me  that  I  should  feci  quite  abject  if  I  didn't!) 
However  I  don't  want,  for  today,  to  disquisitionise 
on  this  great  public  trouble,  but  only  to  give  you 
our  personal  news  in  the  midst  nf  it — for  it's  astoo- 
iahing  in  how  few  days  we  Iiave  jimiped  into  the 
sense  of  being  m  the  midst  of  it  England  and  the 
Cootinent  are  at  the  present  hour  full  uf  hung- 
up and  stranded  Americans — those  unable  to  get 
home  and  waiting  for  some  re-cstabll-shment  of 
violently  interrupted  traffic  .  .  .  But  pood-bye, 
dearest  Harry,  now.  It's  a  great  blessing  to  be 
able  to  write  yoa  under  this  aid  to  tucidit>' — it's  tn 
fact  everything,  so  I  shall  keep  at  it  I  hope  the 
American  receipt  of  news  Is  {pitting  organised  oo 
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the  strong  and  sound  lines  it  should  be.  Send  this, 
of  course,  please,  as  soon  as  you  can  to  your  Mother 
and  believe  me  your  devotedest  old  Uncle, 

Henry  James. 


To  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  8th,  1914. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sutro, 

I  have  your  good  letter,  but  how  impossible 
it  seems  to  speak  of  anything  before  one  speaks  of 
the  tremendous  public  matter — and  then  how  im- 
possible to  speak  of  anything  after!  But  here  goes 
for  poor  dear  old  Greorge  Sand  and  her  ancient 
prattle  (heaven  forgive  me!)  to  the  extent  that  of 
course  that  autobiography  (it  £9  a  nice  old  set!) 
does  in  a  manner  notify  one  that  it's  going  to  be 
frank  and  copious,  veracious  and  vivid,  only  dur- 
ing all  its  earlier  part  and  in  respect  to  the  non- 
intimate  things  of  tiie  later  prime  of  its  author,  and 
to  stand  off  as  soon  as  her  personal  plot  began  to 
thicken.  You  see  it  was  a  book  written  in  middle 
life,  not  in  old  age,  and  the  ""thick"  things,  the 
thickest,  of  her  remarkable  past  were  still  then  very 
close  bdiind  her.  But  as  an  autobiography  of  the 
beginnings  and  earlier  maturities  of  life  it's  indeed 
finer  and  jollier  than  anything  there  is. 

Yes,  how  your  loss,  for  the  present,  of  Nohant 
is  swept  away  on  the  awful  tide  of  the  Great  In- 
terruption! This  last  is  as  mild  a  name  for  the 
hideous  matter  as  one  can  consent  to  give — ^and  I 
confess  I  live  under  the  blackness  of  it  as  under  a 
funeral  pall  of  our  murdered  civilization.  I  say 
**for  the  present"  about  Nohant,  and  you,  being 
young  and  buoyant,  will  doubtiess  pick  up  lost 
opportunities  in  some  incalculable  future ;  but  that 
time  looks  to  me  as  the  past  already  looks— I  mean 
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tlie  recent  p»st  of  happy  motor'Tuns,  on  May  and 
June  aftenioons,  down  to  tlie  SL  Alban's  and  iJic 
Witleys:  disconnected  and  fabulous,  fatuous  fan- 
tastic, belonging  to  another  life  and  another  planet. 
I  find  it  such  a  nitiitake  on  my  own  part  to  have 
lived  on — when,  like  other  saner  and  safer  perscMU, 
I  might  perfectly  have  not — into  this  ureipcalubic 
give-away  of  the  whole  fool's  paradise  of  our  past. 
It  throws  back  so  livid  a  light — tku  was  what  we 
were  so  fondly  working  for!  My  aged  ncn'es  can 
scarcely  stand  it,  and  I  bear  up  but  as  I  can.  I 
dip  my  nose,  or  try  to,  into  the  inkpot  as  often  as 
I  can;  but  It's  as  if  there  were  no  ink  there,  and  I 
take  it  out  smelling  gunpowder,  smelling  blood. 
as  hard  as  it  did  before.  And  yet  I  keep  at  it — or 
mean  to;  for  (tell  ^Vlfrcd  for  his  own  encourage- 
ment— and  pretty  a  one  as  I  am  to  encourage!) 
that  I  bold  we  can  still,  he  and  I.  makr  a  tittle 
civilization,  the  inkp<it  aiding,  even  when  vast 
chunks  of  it,  around  us,  go  down  into  the  abyss — 
and  that  the  preservation  uf  it  depends  upon  our 
going  on  making  it  in  spite  of  everything  and  sit- 
ting ti^t  and  not  chucking  up — wncrcforc,  after 
all.  inve  the  old  delusion  and  fill  again  the  flowing 
stylograph  —  for  I  am  sure  Alfred  writes  wift 
one.  .  .  .  The  aftcmutms  and  the  aspects  here  are 
most  incongruously  lovely — and  so  must  be  youra. 
But  it's  goodnight  now,  and  I  am  most  truly  yours, 
dear  Mrs.  Sutro, 

Hnnr  Jambs. 
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To  Miss  Bhoda  BroughUm. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  10th,  1914. 
Dearest  Rhodat 

It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  but  an  absolute 
truth  that  even  if  I  had  not  received  your  very 
welcome  and  sympathetic  script  I  should  be  writ- 
ing to  you  this  day.  I  have  been  on  the  very  edge 
of  it  for  the  last  week — so  had  my  desire  to  make 
you  a  sign  of  remembrance  and  participation  come 
to  a  head;  and  verily  I  must— or  may — ^almost 
claim  that  this  all  but  ^'crosses"  with  your  own. 
The  only  blot  on  our  unanimity  is  that  it's  such  an 
unanimity  of  woe.  Black  and  hideous  to  me  is  the 
tragedy  tiiat  gathers,  and  I'm  sick  beyond  cure  to 
have  lived  on  to  see  it.  You  and  I,  the  ornaments 
of  our  generation,  should  have  been  spared  this 
wreck  of  our  belief  that  through  the  long  years  we 
had  seen  civilization  grow  and  the  worst  become 
impossible.  The  tide  that  bore  us  along  was  then 
all  the  while  moving  to  this  as  its  grand  Niagara — 
yet  what  a  blessing  we  didn't  know  it.  It  seems 
to  me  to  undo  everjrthing,  everything  that  was  ours, 
in  the  most  horrible  retroactive  way — ^but  I  avert 
my  face  from  the  monstrous  scene  t— you  can  hate 
it  and  blush  for  it  without  my  help ;  we  can  each  do 
enough  of  that  by  ourselves.  The  country  and  the 
season  here  are  of  a  beauty  of  peace,  and  loveliness 
of  light,  and  summer  grace,  that  make  it  incon- 
ceivable that  just  across  the  Channel,  blue  as  pcint 
today,  the  fields  of  France  and  Belgium  are  being, 
or  about  to  be,  given  up  to  unthinkable  massacre 
and  misery.  One  is  ashamed  to  admire,  to  enjoy, 
to  take  any  of  the  normal  pleasure,  and  the  huge 
shining  indifference  of  Natm*e  strikes  a  chill  to  l£ie 
heart   and  makes  me   wonder  of  what  abysmal 
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mystery,  or  villainy  indeed,  such  a  cruel  smile  is 
the  expression.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  at  any  rate 
we  walked,  this  strange  Sunday  afternoan  (Oth), 
my  niece  Peggy,  her  youngest  brother  and  I,  about 
a  mile  out,  across  the  blesswi  grass  mostly,  to  sec 
and  have  tea  with  a  genial  old  Irish  friend  (Lady 
Mathew,  who  has  a  house  here  for  the  summer,) 
and  came  uway  an  hour  later  bearing  with  ua  • 
substantial  green  volume,  by  an  admirable  eminent 
hand,  which  our  hostess  bad  just  read  with  such  ft 
glow  of  satisfaction  that  she  overflowed  into  easy 
lending.  I  congratulate  you  on  having  securely 
put  it  forth  before  this  great  distraction  was  upon 
us — for  I  am  utterly  pulled  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
rival  clTort  by  finding  that  my  job  won't  at  all 
consent  to  be  done  in  the  face  of  it.  The  picture 
of  little  prix'atc  adventures  simply  fades  away  be- 
fore the  great  public.  I  take  great  comfort  in  the 
presence  of  my  two  yomig  companions,  and  abore 
all  in  having  caught  my  nephew  by  the  coat-tail 
only  just  as  he  was  blandly  starting  for  the  con- 
tinent on  Aug.  1st.  Poor  Margaret  Payson  ia 
trapped  somewhere  in  France — she  havhff  then 
started,  though  not  for  Germany,  blessedly;  and 
we  remain  wholly  without  news  of  ber.  Peogy 
and  Aleck  huve  four  or  five  near  maternal  relatira 
lost  in  Germany — though  as  Americans  they  may 
fare  a  little  less  dreadfully  there  than  if  they  were 
English.  And  I  have  numerous  friends — we  all 
have,  haven't  wcf — inaccessible  and  unimaginable 
there;  it's  becoming  an  anguish  to  think  of  them. 
Nevertheless  I  do  bcheve  that  we  shall  be  again 
gathered  into  a  blessed  little  Chelsea  drawing- 
room — it  will  Ik:  like  the  reopening  of  the  salona, 
so  imrprcssibly,  after  the  I-'rench  revohitiao.  So 
only  sit  tight,  and  invoke  your  heroic  soul,  clear 
Rhoila,  and  believe  me  more  than  ever  ail-faith- 
fully yours, 

Hesky  Jammm. 
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To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  19th,  1914. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  come — ^and  may 
this  reach  you  as  directly,  though  it  probably  won't. 
No,  I  won't  make  it  long — ^the  less  that  the  irrele- 
vance of  all  remark,  the  utter  extinction  of  every- 
thing, in  the  face  of  these  immensities,  leaves  me 
as  "'all  silent  and  all  damned"  as  you  express  that 
it  leaves  you.  I  find  it  the  strangest  state  to  have 
lived  on  and  on  for— and  yet,  with  its  wholesale 
annihilation,  it  is  somehow  life.  Mary  Cadwal  is 
admirably  here — interesting  and  vivid  and  helpful 
to  the  last  degree,  and  Bessie  Lodge  and  her  boy 
had  the  heavenly  beauty,  this  afternoon,  to  come 
down  from  town  (by  train  s*entend)  rien  que  for 
tea — she  even  sneakingly  went  first  to  the  inn  for 
luncheon — and  was  oflF  again  by  5.30,  nobly  kind 
and  beautiful  and  good.  ( She  sails  in  the  Olympic 
with  her  aunt  on  Saturday.)  Mary  C.  gives  me  a 
sense  of  the  interest  of  your  Paris  which  makes  me 
understand  how  it  must  attach  you — ^how  it  would 
attach  me  in  your  place.  Infinitely  thrilling  and 
touching  such  a  community  with  the  so  all-round 
incomparable  nation.  I  feel  on  my  side  an  im- 
mense conmiunity  here,  where  the  tension  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  to  which  we  feel  engaged — 
in  other  words  up  to  the  chin,  up  to  the  eyes,  if 
necessary.  Life  goes  on  after  a  fashion,  but  I  find 
it  a  nightmare  from  which  there  is  no  waking  save 
by  sleep.  I  go  to  sleep,  as  if  I  were  dog-tired  with 
action — ^yet  feel  like  the  chilled  vieiUards  in  the 
old  epics,  infirm  and  helpless  at  home  with  the 
women,  while  the  plains  are  ringing  with  battle. 
The  season  here  is  monotonous^  magnificent — 
and  we  look  inconceivably  off  across  the  blue  chan- 
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nel,  the  lovely  rim,  toward  the  nearness  of  the 
horrors  that  are  in  periMitration  just  beyond.  .  .  . 
I  maiiagf  myself  to  trj-  to  "work"— even  if  I  had. 
after  experiment,  to  give  up  trj-ing  to  make  cer- 
tain little  jantochea  and  their  private  adventure 
temr  debout.  They  are  laid  by  on  tlic  shelf — the 
private  adventure  so  utterly  blighted  by  the  pub- 
lic; but  I  have  got  hold  of  sumetlung  else,  and  I 
find  the  effort  of  concentration  to  some  extent  on 
antidote.  Apropos  of  which  I  thank  you  immenw- 
ly  for  D'Amiunzio's  frenchified  ode — a  wondrotu 
and  magnificent  thing  In  its  kind,  even  if  running 
too  much — for  my  "taste" — to  the  vituperative  and 
the  execrational  The  Latin  Renascence  mustn't 
be  toij  much  for  and  by  that — for  which  its  facik 
resources  are  so  great.  .  .  .  ^^'^lal's  magnificent  to 
me  in  the  French  themselves  al  tliis  nxmient  is  thar 
lapse  of  expression.  .  .  .  May  this  not  fail  of  you! 
I  am  your  ail-faithfully  tender  atid  true  old 

H.  J. 

To  Mra.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Lamb  House.  Rye. 

August  2'Jnd.  1014. 
Dearest  Lucy, 

I  have.  I  know,  been  quite  portentously 
silent — your  brief  card  of  distress  to-nigfat  (Satur- 
day p.m. — )  makes  me  feci  it— but  you  on  your 
side  will  also  have  felt  the  inevitabibty  of  this 
absence  of  mere  vain  and  vague  remark  in  the 
presence  of  such  pnxligious  reahties.  My  over- 
whelmed sense  of  tncm  has  simply  left  me  nothing 
to  say — the  rupture  with  all  the  blest  old  propor- 
tion of  thingN  baa  been  so  cotnplete  and  utter,  and 
I've  felt  as  if  most  of  my  friends  (from  rer>*  few 
of  whom  I  have  heard  at  all)  were  so  wrapped  m 
gravities  and  dignities  of  silence  that  it  wasn't  fair 
to  write  to  them  amply  to  make  tbgm  ¥mte.    And 
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so  it  has  gone — ^the  whole  thing  defying  expression 
so  that  one  has  just  stared  at  tiie  horror  and 
watched  it  grow.  But  I  am  not  writing  now,  dear- 
est old  friend,  to  express  either  alarm  or  despair — 
and  this  mainly  by  reason  of  there  being  so  high  a 
decency  in  not  doing  so.  I  hate  not  to  possess  my 
soul — ^and  oh  I  should  like,  while  I  am  about  that, 
to  possess  yours  for  you  too.  One  doesn't  possess 
one's  soul  unless  one  squares  oneself  a  good  deal,  in 
fact  very  hard  indeed,  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  one  succeeds  that  means  preparation, 
and  preparation  means  confidence,  and  confidence 
means  force,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  need  go  for 
the  moment.  Your  few  words  express  a  bad  ap- 
prehension which  I  don't  share — and  which  even 
our  straight  outlook  here  over  the  blue  channel 
of  all  these  amazing  days,  toward  the  unthinkable 
horrors  of  its  almost  otlier  edge,  doesn't  make  me 
share.  I  don't  in  the  least  believe  that  the  Grcr- 
mans  will  he  "here" — ^with  us  generally — ^because 
I  don't  believe — I  don't  admit — ^that  anything  so 
abject  as  the  allowance  of  it  by  our  overwhelming 
Fleet,  in  conditions  making  it  so  tremendously 
difficult  for  them  (the  G.'s),  is  in  the  least  con- 
ceivable. Things  are  not  going  to  be  so  easy  for 
them  as  that — ^however  uneasy  they  may  be  for 
ourselves.  I  insist  on  a  great  confidence — I  culti- 
vate it  as  resolutely  as  I  can,  and  if  we  were  only 
nearer  together  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  help  you 
to  some  of  the  benefit  of  it.  I  have  been  very 
thankful  to  be  on  this  spot  all  these  days — I  mean 
in  this  sympathetic  little  old  house,  which  has  some- 
how assuaged  in  a  manner  the  nightmare.  One 
invents  arts  for  assuaging  it — of  which  some  work 
better  than  others.  The  great  sore  sense  I  find  the 
futility  of  talk — about  the  cataclysm :  this  is  so  im- 
possible that  I  can  really  almost  talk  about  other 
thingsl  ...  I  am  supposing  you  see  a  goodish 
many  people  —  since  one  hears  that  there  arc  so 
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many  in  town,  and  I  am  glad  for  you  of  that :  aoli- 
tudc  in  these  conditions  being  grim,  even  if  Kocirty 
is  bleak !  I  try  to  rea<J  and  I  rather  surceed.  and 
also  even  to  write,  and  find  the  effort  of  it  greatly 
pays.  Lift  u]i  y<mr  heart,  dearest  friend — I  be- 
lieve wc  shall  ntect  to  ciubrare  and  look  hack  and 
tell  cueh  other  how  appallingh'  interesting  the 
whole  thing  "was."  I  gather  in  all  of  you  right 
affectionately  and  am  yours,  in  particular,  dearest 
Lucy,  so  stoutly  and  tenderly, 

Hknky  J  amis. 


To  WiUiam  Jamc»,  junior. 
Dictated. 

Lamh  Hou.se,  Rye. 

August  Slat.  1014. 

Dearest  Bill, 

\'^ery  hicst  to  rnc  this  morning,  and  very 
tilest  to  Pegg>'  and  Aleck  and  me.  ytnir  momentous 
and  delightful  cable.  I  don't  know  that  we  are 
cither  of  us  much  verseil  in  the  weight  of  babtes, 
but  we  have  strong  and,  I  tind.  unanimous  views 
about  their  sex,  which  your  httic  adventurer  into 
this  world  of  woe  has  been  so  good  as  gracefully  to 
meet.  Wc  are  all  three  thoroughly  glad  of  the 
nephew  in  him,  if  only  because  of  beinu  glad  of 
the  httle  brother.  We  are  convinced  that  that's 
the  way  his  parents  feel,  and  1  hope  tlte  feeUng  ts 
so  happy  a  one  for  Alice  as  to  he  doing  her  all 
sorts  of  good.  Admirable  the  "all  well"  of  your 
cable:  may  it  go  straight  on  toward  better  and 
better.  .  .  . 

Our  jay  in  your  good  news  is  the  only  gleam 
of  anything  of  the  sort  with  whicli  we  have  been 
for  a  long  time  visitctl;  ns  an  admirable  letter  from 
you  to  Aleck,  which  he  read  nic  last  night,  seemed 
to  indicate  (more  than  anything  we  have  yet  had 
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from  home)  some  definite  impression  of.  Yes  in- 
deed, we  are  steeped  in  the  very  air  of  anxieties 
and  horrors — and  they  aU  seem,  where  we  are 
situated,  so  little  far  away.  I  have  written  two  or 
three  times  to  Harry,  and  also  to  yom*  Mother, 
since  leaving  London,  and  Peggy  and  Aleck  in 
particular  have  had  liberal  responses  from  each. 
But  those  received  up  to  now  rather  suggest  a 
failure  quite  to  grasp  the  big  black  realities  of  the 
whole  case  roundabout  us  far  and  near.  The  War 
blocks  out  of  course — for  that  you  have  realised — 
every  other  object  and  question,  every  other  think- 
ability,  in  life ;  and  I  needn't  teU  you  what  a  strain 
it  all  is  on  the  nerves  and  the  faith  of  a  poor  old 
damaged  septuagenarian  uncle.  The  extraor- 
dinary thing  is  the  way  that  every  interest  and 
every  connection  that  seemed  still  to  exist  up  to 
exactly  a  month  ago  has  been  as  annihilated  as  if  it 
had  never  lifted  a  head  in  the  world  at  all.  .  •  • 
That  isn't,  with  reflection,  so  far  as  one  can  "calm- 
ly" reflect,  all  that  I  see;  on  the  contrary  there  is 
a  way  of  looking  at  what  is  taking  place  that  is 
positively  helpful,  or  almost,  when  one  can  con- 
centrate on  it  at  all — ^which  is  difficult.  I  mean  the 
view  tiiat  the  old  systematic  organisation  and  con- 
secration of  such  forces  as  are  now  let  loose,  of 
their  unspeakable  infamy  and  insanity,  is  under- 
going such  a  triumphant  exhibition  in  respect  to 
the  loathsomeness  and  madness  of  the  same,  that 
it  is  what  we  must  all  together  be  most  face  to  face 
with  when  the  actual  blackness  of  the  smoke  shaU 
have  cleared  away.  But  I  can't  go  into  that  now, 
any  more  than  I  can  make  this  letter  long,  dearest 
Bill  and  dearest  Alice,  or  can  say  anything  just 
now  in  particular  reference  to  what  is  happening. 
.  .  .  You  get  in  Boston  probably  about  as  much 
news  as  we  do,  for  this  is  enormously,  and  quite 
justly,  under  control  of  the  authorities,  and  noth- 
ing reaches  us  but  what  is  in  the  interest  of  opera- 
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tions,  precautiuns,  every  kind  of  public  dispositioa 
and  consideration,  for  the  day  and  hour.  This 
country  is  making  an  cnurnious  effort — so  far  as 
its  Fleet  is  concerned  a  triumphantly  powerful  and 
successful  one;  and  there  is  a  ^cat  (leal  more  of  the 
effort  to  come.  Roughly  speaking.  Ciermanv,  im- 
mensely prepared  and  with  the  biggest  fighting- 
power  ever  known  on  cartli,  has  stoked  her  all  on 
a  colossal  onslaught,  and  yet  is  far  even  yet  from 
having  done  with  it  what  she  believed  she  would 
in  the  time,  or  on  having  dune  it  as  she  first  de- 
signed. The  horrors  of  the  crucifixion  of  Bel- 
gium, the  general  atrocity  of  the  Kaiser's  ntcthods, 
haven't  even  yet  entirely  availed,  and  there  are 
chances  not  inconsidcrabtc,  even  while  I  write, 
that  tliey  won't  entirely  avail;  that  is  that  certain 
things  may  still  happen  to  prevent  them.  But  it 
is  all  for  the  moment  tremendously  dark  and  awfuL 
We  kind  of  huddle  together  here  and  tr>*  to  lead 
our  lives  in  such  small  dignity  ami  piety  as  we  may, 
.  .  .  More  and  more  is  it  a  big  fact  in  the  cakMna] 
public  situation  that  Gennany  is  absolutely  locked 
up  at  last  in  a  maritime  way,  with  all  the  seas 
swept  of  her  every  vessel  of  commerce.  She  ap- 
pears now  alisolutely  cf)rkcd,  her  coinmeroe  and 
comnmnications  dead  as  a  doornail,  and  the  Britisfa 
activity  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  seas.  Hits 
by  itself  is  an  enormous  scrnce,  an  iinnieasiirable 
and  finally  determinant  one,  surely,  rendered  by 
this  country  to  the  Allies.  Hut  after  lianging  over 
dearest  ^Vhee  ever  so  blessingly  again,  and  tickling 
the  new  little  infant  phcnonKnon  with  a  now  quite 
practised  old  affectionate  nose,  I  must  pull  off 
and  be  just,  dearest  Bill,  your  own  all-foodest  old 
Unde, 

H.  J. 
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To  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  81st,  1914. 
Dearest  L.  C. 

I  am  reduced  again,  you  see,  to  this  aid  to 
correspondence,  which  I  feel  myself  indeed  for- 
tunate to  possess,  under  the  great  oppression  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  It  makes  re- 
cuperation doubly  difficult  in  case  of  recurrence  of 
old  ailments,  and  I  have  been  several  days  in  bed 
with  a  renewed  kick  of  the  virus  of  my  dismal  long 
illness  of  1910-11  and  am  on  my  feet  to-day  for 
the  first  time.  Fortunately  I  know  better  how  to 
deal  with  it  now,  and  with  a  little  time  I  come 
round.  But  it  leaves  me  heavy-fingered.  One  is 
heavy-everything,  for  that  matter,  amid  these  hor- 
rors— over  which  I  won't  and  can't  expatiate,  and 
hang  and  pore.  That  way  madness  lies,  and  one 
must  try  to  economise,  and  not  disseminate,  one's 
forces  of  resistance — ^to  the  prodigious  public  total 
of  which  I  think  we  can  each  of  us,  in  his  or  her 
own  way,  individually,  and  however  obscurely,  con- 
tribute. To  this  end,  very  kindly,  donft  send  me 
on  newspapers — I  very  particularly  beseech  you; 
it  seems  so  to  suggest  tibat  you  imagine  us  living  in 
privation  of,  or  indiflFerence  to  them:  which  is  some- 
how such  a  sorry  image.  We  are  drenched  with 
them  and  live  up  to  our  neck  in  them;  all  the  Lon- 
don morning  ones  by  8  a.m.,  and  every  scrap  of 
an  evening  one  by  about  6.40  p.m.  We  see  the 
former  thus  at  exactly  the  same  hour  we  should 
in  town,  and  the  last  forms  in  which  the  latter 
appear  very  little  more  belatedly.     They  are  not 
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just  now  very  exhilarating — but  I  can  only  take 
things  in  in  waiting  silence — bracing  myself  un- 
utterably, and  holding  on  st^>mehow  (tlumgfa  to  God 
knows  what!)  in  prcscnL%  of  pcrpct rations  mi  gra- 
tuitously and  infamously  hideous  as  the  destructioo 
of  Loiivain  and  its  acTompaniments,  for  which  I 
can't  believe  there  won't  lie  a  tremendous  day  of 
reckoning.  Krederic  Harrison's  letter  in  lo-«lay'» 
"Times"  will  have  lieen  as  much  a  relief  to  my 
nerves  and  yours,  and  to  those  of  nulUons  of  others, 
as  to  his  own  splendidly  tine  old  inflamed  ones; 
meaning  by  nerves  everytliing  that  shall  tiMxtt  for- 
midably clamour  within  us  for  the  recorded  execra- 
tion of  history.  I  litid  this  mure  or  less  helpless 
assisting  at  the  so  long-drawn-out  martynlom  of 
the  admirable  little  Belgium  the  vcr>'  intensest  part 
of  one's  anguish,  and  my  one  support  in  it  is  to  lose 
myself  in  dreams  and  visions  of  what  must  be  done 
eventually,  with  real  imagination  and  magnanim- 
ity, and  above  all  with  real  material  generosity,  to 
help  her  mumaginable  lacerations  to  heal.  The 
same  inscrutable  irony  of  ethereal  peace  and  le- 
renity  goes  on  she^Iding  itself  here  from  the  face 
of  natiu«,  who  has  "turned  out"  for  us  surfi  « 
summer  of  hlandness  and  beaut>'  as  would  have 
been  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  still  goes  on, 
though  of  course  we  shinild  )>e  glad  of  more  rain; 
but  occasional  downfalls  even  of  that  heavenly  dew 
haven't  quite  failed  us,  and  more  of  it  will  very 
presumably  now  come.  Tlierc  is  no  one  here  in 
particular  for  me  to  tell  you  of.  and  if  it  weren't 
that  Peggi,-  is  with  me  I  should  l>c  prett>'  high  and 
dry  in  the  matter  of  human  converse  and  contact. 
She  intensely  prefers  to  remain  with  me  for  the 
present — and  if  she  shouhf  have  to  leave  I  think  I 
on  my  side  should  soon  after  have  to  return  to  my 
London  perrh ;  finding  as  I  do  that  almost  abnahite 
solitude  under  the  assault  of  all  the  horrors  isn't 
at  all  a  good  thing  for  me.    nowe^'cr,  that  is  not 
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a  practical  question  yet.  •  .  •  I  think  of  you  all 
faithfully  and  fondly. 

Ever  your  old  devotedest 

H.  J. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

This  moment  was  that  of  the  height  of  the  ^^Russian 
legend,"  and  like  everyone  else  H.  J.  was  eagerly  welcom- 
ing the  multitudinous  evidence  of  the  passage  of  a  vast 
Russian  army  through  England  to  France. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

September  1st,  1914. 
DearE.  W., 

Cast  your  intelligent  eye  on  the  picture  from 
this  a.m.'s  Daily  Mail  that  I  send  you  and  which 
you  may  not  otherwise  happen  to  see.  Let  it  rest, 
with  all  its  fine  analytic  power,  on  the  types,  the 
dress,  the  caps  and  the  boots  of  the  so-called  Bel- 
gians disembarked — disembarked  from  where,  juste 
ciell — ^at  Ostend,  and  be  struck  as  I  have  been  as 
soon  as  the  thing  was  shown  to  me  this  a.m.  by  the 
notice-taking  Skinner  (my  brave  Dr.,)  so  much 
more  notice-taking  than  so  many  of  the  persons 
aroimd  us.  If  they  are  not  straight  out  of  the  his- 
toric, or  even  Active,  page  of  Tolstoy,  I  will  eat 
the  biggest  pair  of  moujik  boots  in  the  collection  I 
With  which  Skinner  told  me  of  speech  either  this 
morning  or  last  evening,  on  his  part,  with  a  man 
whose  friend  or  brother,  I  forget  which,  had  just 
written  him  from  Sheffield :  "Train  after  train  of 
Russians  have  been  passing  through  here  to-day 
(Sunday) ;  they  are  a  rum-looking  lot  I"  But  an 
enormous  quantity  of  this  apparently  corroborative 
testimony  from  seen  trains,  with  their  contents 
stared  at  and  wondered  at,  has  within  two  or  three 
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days  kept  coining  in  from  various  quarters.  Qaaii> 
turn  valeat!  I  consider  the  reproduced  snap-shot 
enclosed,  however,  a  regular  gem  of  evideDce. 
What  a  blessing,  after  all,  is  our — our — refined 
visual  sense  I 

This  isn't  really  by  way  of  answer  to  your  own 
most  valuable  letter  this  morning  received — but 
that  is  none  the  less  gratefully  noted,  and  shall 
have  its  independent  acknowledgment.  I  am  bet- 
ter, thank  you,  distinctly;  the  recovery  of  power 
to  eat  again  means  ever>'thing  to  me.  I  greatly 
appreciated  your  kind  little  letter  to  my  most  in- 
teresting and  admirable  l*cggy,  whom  you  left 
under  the  charm. 

JVIy  own  small  domestic  plot  here  rocks  beneath 
my  feet,  since  yesterday  afternoon,  with  the  de- 
cision at  once  to  volunteer  of  my  invaluable  and 
irreplaceable  little  RurgessI  I  hml  been  much 
exj»ecting  and  even  hoping  for  it,  but  definitely 
shrinking  from  the  rcsptmsibility  of  administering 
the  push  with  my  on-n  hand :  I  wanted  the  impulse 
to  play  up  of  itself.  It  now  appears  that  it  had 
playeil  up  from  tlie  first,  inwardly — with  the  de- 
parture of  the  little  Rye  contingent  for  Dover  • 
fortnight  ago.  The  awfully  decent  little  chap  had 
then  felt  the  pong  of  patriotism  and  nmrtial  ardour 
rcnirit:  and  hiul  kept  silent  for  fear  of  too  much 
incommoding  me  by  doing  otherwise.  But  now 
the  clearance  has  taken  place  in  the  best  way  in 
the  world,  and  I  part  with  him  in  a  day  or  twa 

This  is  all  now  save  that  I  am  always  youn 


\ 


i 


too  much  for  typists, 


Henbt  JAMn. 
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To  Mrs.  Bichard  Watson  Gilder. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
September  2nd,  1914. 

My  dear  Helena, 

.  •  •  We  are  passing  here,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  through  the  regular  fiery  furnace,  the 
sharpest  ordeal  and  the  most  tremendous,  even  on 
these  shores,  that  the  generations  have  been  through 
since  any  keeping  of  accounts,  and  yet  mild,  as 
one  keeps  remmding  oneself,  in  comparison  with 
the  lacerations  of  France  and  the  martyrdoms  of 
Belgiimi.  It  leaves  one  small  freedom  of  mind  for 
general  talk,  it  presses,  all  the  while,  with  every 
throb  of  consciousness ;  and  if  during  tiie  first  days 
I  felt  in  the  air  the  recall  of  our  Civil  War  shocks 
and  anxieties,  and  hurryings  and  doings,  of  1861, 
etc.,  the  pressure  in  question  has  already  become 
a  much  nearer  and  bigger  thing,  and  a  more  for- 
midable and  tragic  one,  than  anything  we  of  the 
North  in  those  years  had  to  face.  It  lights  up  for 
me  rather  what  the  tension  was,  what  it  must  have 
been,  in  the  South — ^though  with  difference  even 
in  that  correspondence.  The  South  was  more 
destitute  than  these  rich  countries  are  likely  even 
at  the  worst  to  find  themselves,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  German  hordes,  to  speak  only  of  them, 
are  immeasurably  more  formidable  and  mercUess 
than  our  comparatively  benign  Northern  armies 
ever  approached  being.  However,  I  didn't  mean 
to  go  into  these  historical  parallels— any  more  than 
I  feel  able,  dear  Helena,  to  go  into  many  points 
of  any  kind.  One  of  the  e£Fects  of  this  colossal 
convulsion  is  that  all  connection  with  everything 
of  every  kind  that  has  gone  before  seems  to  have 
broken  short  off  in  a  night,  and  nothing  ever  to 
have  happened  of  the  least  consequence  or  rele- 
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vaiic'c,  ticsidc  what  is  happening  now.  Therefore 
when  you  express  to  me  so  beautifully  and  touch- 
ingly  your  interest  in  my  "Notes"  nf— another  life 
and  planet,  as  one  now  can  but  feel,  I  bave  to  uuke 
an  enormous  effort  to  hitch  the  allusion  to  my  pres- 
ent consciousness.  I  knew  you  would  enter  deeply 
into  the  chapter  about  Minnie  Temple,  and  had 
your  young,  your  younger  intimacy  with  Iwr  at 
the  back  of  my  consci4msiicss  even  while  1  wrote. 
I  had  in  mind  a  sninll,  a  very  small,  number  of 
persons  who  would  be  peculiarly  reached  by  what 
I  was  doing  and  winild  really  know  wimt  I  waa 
talking  about,  as  the  mass  of  others  couldn't,  and 
you  were  of  coun>e  in  that  distinguished  little 
group.  I  could  but  leave  you  to  be  as  deeply 
moved  as  I  was  sure  you  would  be,  and  surely  I 
can  but  be  glad  tn  have  given  you  the  occasion. 
I  remember  your  telling  me  lung  ago  that  you  were 
not  allowed  during  that  last  j-ear  to  have  accesi 
to  her;  but  I  myself,  for  most  of  it,  was  still  furtber 
away,  and  yet  the  vividness  of  her  while  it  went  on 
seems  none  the  less  to  have  been  presented  for  us 
all  alike,  only  waiting  for  a  right  pressure  of  the 
spring  to  bring  it  out.  A\n)at  is  most  patlietic  in 
the  li^t  of  to-ilay  has  seemed  to  me  the  so  trSig- 
ically  little  real  care  she  got,  the  little  there  was  rem! 
knowledge  enough,  or  presence  of  mind  enough, 
to  do  for  her,  so  that  she  was  probably  sacrificed 
in  a  degree  and  a  way  that  would  be  imposslhle 
to-day.  I  thank  you  at  any  rate  for  letnng  me 
know  that  you  have,  as  vou  say.  relievingly  wept. 
For  the  rest  your  New  Kngland  summer  life,  amid 
your  abounding  hills  and  woods  and  waters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  intimate  stnmg  savour  your 
children  must  imparl  to  it,  shines  upon  me  her*, 
from  far  across  the  sea,  as  a  land  of  brighter  dreiLm 
than  it's  easy  to  think  of  mankind  anywhere  as 
dreaming.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  these  things 
are  thus  comfortable  and  auspicimii  with  you.    Tbe 
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interest  of  your  work  on  Richard's  Life  wouldn't 
be  interesting  to  you  if  it  were  not  tormenting,  and 
wouldn't  be  tormenting  if  it  were  not  so  consider- 
ably worth  doing.  But,  as  I  say,  one  sees  every- 
thing without  exception  that  has  been  a  part  of 
past  history  through  the  annihilation  of  battle 
smoke  if  of  nothing  else,  and  all  questions,  again, 
swoon  away  into  the  obscure.  If  you  have  got 
something  to  do,  stick  to  it  tight,  and  do  it  with 
faith  and  force;  some  things  will,  no  doubt,  even- 
tually be  redeemed.  I  don't  speak  of  the  actualities 
of  the  public  situation  here  at  this  moment — ^be- 
cause I  can't  say  things  in  the  air  about  them.  But 
this  country  is  making  the  most  enormous,  the  most 
invaluable,  and  the  most  inspired  effort  she  has 
ever  had  to  put  her  hand  to,  and  though  the  devas- 
tating Huns  are  thundering  but  just  across  the 
Channel — ^which  looks  so  strangely  serene  in  a 
present  magnificence  of  summer — she  won't  have 
failed,  I  am  convinced,  of  a  prodigious  saving 
achievement. 

Yours,  my  dear  Helena,  all  affectionately, 

Hexby  James. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Wharton  had  come 
to  England,  but  was  planning  an  early  return  to  Paris. 

IHctated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

September  8rd,  1914. 
My  dear  E.  W., 

It's  a  great  luxury  to  be  able  to  go  on  in 
this  way.  I  wired  you  at  once  this  morning  how 
very  glad  indeed  I  shall  be  to  take  over  your  super- 
fluous young  man  as  a  substitute  for  Burgess,  if 
he  will  come  in  the  regular  way,  my  servant  en- 
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tirely,  not  borrowed  from  you  (otherwiiie  than  in 
the  sense  of  his  going  Iwick  to  you  whenever  you 
slialJ  want  bini  uguin;)  and  renuiining  with  nte  ij» 
a  wage  basis  settled  by  me  with  hiin,  and  abvut  the 
Manie  as  Iturgess's,  if  possible,  so  long  as  the  latter 
is  away.  .  .  . 

1  am  afraid  indeed  now,  after  tins  lapse  of  day*, 
that  the  "Russian"  legend  doesn't  verj-  particularly 
hold  water — some  information  1  have  this  morn- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  positive  denial  of  the  War 
Office  points  that  way,  unless  the  sharp  denial  is 
conceivable  quand  meme.  The  only  thing  is  that 
there  remains  an  extraordinary  residuum  of  fact 
to  be  accounted  for:  it  being  indisputable  by  too 
much  convergence  of  testimony  that  trains  upon 
trains  of  troops  seen  in  the  lif^t  of  day,  and  nut 
recognised  by  innumerable  watchers  and  wonder- 
ers  as  Kngli.sh,  were  pouring  down  from  the  n»rth 
and  to  the  east  during  the  end  of  lust  week  and  the 
beginning  of  this.  It  seems  dJfTicult  that  there 
should  have  been  that  amount  of  variously  scat- 
tered hallucination,  misconception,  fantastication 
or  whatever — yet  I  chuck  up  the  spongel 

Far  from  brilliant  the  news  to>day  of  course, 
and  likch'  I  am  afraid  to  act  on  your  disposition 
to  go  bock  to  Paris;  which  I  think  a  ver>'  gallant 
and  magnificent  and  ideal  one.  but  which  at  the 
same  time  I  well  undentanfl,  within  you,  the  ur- 
gent force  of.  I  feel  I  cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  utter  any  relevant  remark  almut  it  at  all— -any 
plea  against  it,  which  you  wouldn't  in  the  least 
mind,  once  the  thing  determined  for  you,  <ir  any 
in  favour  of  it,  which  vou  so  intensely  don't  require. 
I  understand  too  well — that'n  the  devil  of  such  a 
stale  of  mind  about  everjihing.  ^^^latever  resolu- 
tion you  take  and  apply  you  will  put  it  through 
to  your  very  highest  litmour  and  aceoiiiplishment 
of  service;  rar  qutn  I  take  off  my  hat  to  you  down 
to  the  ground,  and  only  desire  not  to  worry  you 
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with  vain  words.  ...  I  kind  of  hanker  for  any 
scrap  of  really  domestic  fact  about  you  all  that  I 
may  be  able  to  extract  from  Frederick  if  he  comes. 
But  I  shall  get  at  you  again  quickly  in  this  way, 
and  am  your  all-f aithf ullest 

Henby  James. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  nqws  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Rheims  Cathedral  suggested  greater  destruc- 
tion than  was  the  fact  at  that  time.  The  wreckage  was 
of  course  carried  much  further  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

September  21st,  1914. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Rheims  is  the  most  unspeakable  and  im- 
measurable horror  and  infamy — ^and  what  is  ap- 
palling and  heart-breaking  is  that  it's  ^^or  ever 
and  ever/^  But  no  words  fill  the  abyss  of  it — ^nor 
touch  it,  nor  relieve  one's  heart  nor  light  by  a  spark 
the  blackness;  the  ache  of  one's  howl  and  the  an- 
guish of  one's  execration  aren't  mitigated  by  a 
shade,  even  as  one  brands  it  as  the  most  hideous 
crime  ever  perpetrated  againt  the  mind  of  man. 
There  it  was — ^and  now  all  the  tears  of  rage  of  all 
the  bereft  millions  and  all  the  crowding  curses  of 
aU  the  wondering  ages  will  never  bring  a  stone  of 
it  back  I  Yet  one  tries — even  now — ^tries  to  get 
something  from  saying  that  the  measure  is  so  full 
as  to  overflow  at  last  in  a  sort  of  vindictive  deluge 
(though  for  all  the  stones  that  that  will  replace  1) 
and  that  the  arm  of  final  retributive  justice  be- 
comes by  it  an  engine  really  in  some  degree  pro- 
portionate to  the  act.  I  positively  do  think  it  helps 
me  a  little,  to  think  of  how  they  can  be  made  to 
wear  the  shame,  in  the  pitiless  glare  of  history. 
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forever  and  ever — and  not  even  to  get  rid  of  it 
when  they  are  maddened,  literally,  liy  the  weigfat. 
And  for  that  the  preparations  must  have  already 
at  this  hour  hef^in:  how  can't  they  be  as  a  tremen- 
dous force  fighting  on  the  side,  figtiting  in  the  very 
fibres,  of  France/  I  think  loo  somehow — thinigh 
I  don't  know  icA//,  practically — of  how  nothing 
conceivable  could  have  so  damned  and  dished  them 
forever  in  our  great  art-loving  country! 

...  If  you  go  on  Tliursilay  I  can't  hope  to  see 
you  again  for  the  present,  but  all  my  olcssiiigs 
on  all  your  splendid  rcsohition,  your  courage  and 
charity !  Right  must  you  be  not  to  take  back  with 
you  any  of  your  EngUshry — it's  no  place  for  them 
yet  Frederick  will  hang  on  your  first  signal  to 
him  again — and  meanwhile  is  a  ver}*  great  boon 
to  me.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  ^Vllitc,  if 
(as  I  take  it)  he  stays  lK>hind;  put  him  up  at  the 
Atlieimeum  or  something.  .  .  .  All  homage  and 
alTection  to  you.  dearest  Edith*  from  your  desolate 
and  devoted  old 

H.  J. 


To  Mrg.  T.  S.  Perry. 
Dietttted. 

Lamb  Ilnusc,  Rye. 

September  32nd,  1914. 
My  dear  Lilla, 

Forgive  my  use  of  lliis  fierce  legibility  to 
speak  to  you  in  my  now  at  best  fnltcring  accents. 
Wc  eat  and  drink,  and  talk  and  walk  and  think, 
we  sleep  and  wake  and  hve  and  breatlie  only  the 
War,  and  it  is  a  bitter  n'ginicn  enough  and  such 
as.  frankly,  I  hoped  I  shouldn't  live  on.  disillu- 
aioned  and  horror-nddcn,  to  see  the  like  of.  Not, 
howcx'er.  that  there  ixu't  an  uplifting  and  thrilling 
side  to  it,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  wfai(£ 
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makes  unspeakably  for  interest,  makes  one  at  hours 
forget  all  the  dreadfulness  and  cling  to  what  it 
means  in  another  way.  What  it  above  all  means, 
and  has  meant  for  me  all  summer,  is  that,  looking 
almost  straight  over  hence  from  the  edge  of  the 
Channel,  toward  the  horizon-rim  just  beyond  the 
curve  of  which  the  infamous  violation  of  Belgiimi 
has  been  all  these  weeks  kept  up,  I  haven't  had  to 
face  the  shame  of  our  not  having  drawn  the  sword 
for  the  massacred  and  tortured  Flemings,  and  not 
having  left  our  inestimable  France,  after  vows 
exchanged,  to  shift  for  herself.  England  all  but 
grovelled  in  the  dust  to  the  Kaiser  for  peace  up  to 
the  very  latest  hour,  but  when  his  last  reply  was 
simply  to  let  loose  his  hordes  on  Belgium  in  silence, 
with  no  account  of  the  act  to  this  country  or  to 
France  beyond  the  most  fatuously  arrogant  "Be- 
cause I  choose  to,  damn  youl"  in  all  recorded  his* 
tory,  there  began  for  us  here  a  process  of  pulling 
ourselves  together  of  which  the  end  is  so  far  from 
being  yet  that  I  feel  it  as  only  the  most  rudimen- 
tary beginning.  However,  I  said  I  couldn't  talk 
— and  here  I  am  talking,  and  I  mustn't  go  on,  it 
all  takes  me  too  far ;  I  must  only  feel  that  all  your 
intelligence  and  aU  your  sympathy,  yours  and  dear 
Thomas's,  and  those  of  every  one  of  you,  is  in- 
tensely with  us — and  that  the  appalling  and  crown- 
ing horror  of  the  persistent  destruction  of  Rheims, 
which  we  just  learn,  isn't  even  wanted  to  give  the 
measure  of  the  insanity  of  ferocity  and  presump- 
tion against  which  Europe  is  making  a  stand.  Do 
ask  Thomas  to  write  me  a  participating  word :  and 
think  of  me  meanwhile  as  very  achmgly  and  shakily 
but  still  all  confidently  and  faithfully  yours, 

Henby  James. 
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T0  Miis  Bhoda  Broughion. 

21  Carlyle  Mitnsions, 
Chcyiie  Walk.  S.W. 
October  1st,  1914. 

My  dear  Rhoda, 

.  .  .  For  iny-wlf,  with  Teggy's  necessary  d^ 
parture  from  my  side  some  tliree  weeks  ago,  I 
could  no  lonj^r  endure  the  sohtuilinous  (and  plati- 
tudinous) side  of  my  rural  retreat;  I  found  I 
simply  ate  my  heart  out  in  the  state  of  privation 
of  converse  (any  converse  that  counted)  and  of 
remoteness  from  the  source  of  information — as  our 
information  goes.  St),  having  vcr>'  blessedly  tfau 
perch  to  come  to,  here  I  am  while  the  air  of  super- 
ficial summer  still  reigns.  London  is  agitating  but 
interesting — in  certain  aspects  I  find  it  even  quite 
uplifting — and  the  mere  feeling  that  the  huge 
burden  of  one's  tension  is  shared  is  iKimcthing  of 
a  relief,  even  if  it  does  show  the  strain  as  so  much 
reflecte<l  back  to  one.  Inunensely  do  I  understand 
Uie  need  of  younger  men  to  take  refuge  from  it  in 
dang,  for  all  they  are  wortli — to  be  dd  and  dod- 
dering now  is  for  a  male  person  not  at  all  glorious. 
But  if  to  feci,  with  consuming  passion,  under  the 
call  of  the  great  cause,  is  any  sort  of  attcstatton  of 
use,  tlien  I  c»ntrihute  my  fond  Tibratian.  .  .  . 
During  these  few  days  in  town  I  have  seen  almost 
no  one.  and  this  London,  which  is,  to  the  eye,  im- 
mensely full  of  people  (I  mean  of  the  sort  who 
are  not  here  usually  at  tliis  season.)  is  also  a 
strange,  rather  stnbitcr  London  in  the  sense  that 
"social  intercourse"  seems  (and  most  naturally) 
scarcely  to  exist.  I'm  afraid  that  even  your  salon, 
were  you  here,  would  inevitably  become  more  or 
less  aware  of  the  shrinkage.    Let  that  console  3rou 

a  little  for  not  yet  setting  it  up.    Dear  little 

I  shall  try  to  see — I  grieve  deeply  otct  her  coo 
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plication  of  horrors.  We  all  have  the  latter,  but 
some  people  (and  those  the  most  amiable  and  most 
innocent)  seem  to  have  them  with  an  extra  devilish 
twist.  Not  "sweets"  to  the  sweet  now,  but  a  double 
dose  of  bitterness.  It's  all  a  huge  strain  and  a 
huge  nightmare  and  a  huge  unspeakability — but 
that  isn't  my  last  word  or  my  last  sense.  This 
great  country  has  found,  and  is  stiU  more  finding, 
certain  parts  of  herself  again  that  had  seemed  for 
long  a  good  deal  lost.  But  here  they  are  now — 
magnificent;  and  we  haven't  yet  seen  a  quarter  of 
them.  The  whole  will  press  down  the  scale  of 
fortune.  What  we  all  are  together  (in  our  so  un- 
equal ways)  "out  for"  we  shall  do,  through  thick 
and  thin  and  whatever  enormity  of  opposition.  We 
sufficiently  want  to  and  we  sufficiently  can — ^both 
by  material  and  volition.  Therefore  if  we  don't 
achieve,  it  will  only  be  because  we  have  lost  our 
essential,  our  admirable,  our  soundest  and  round- 
est identity — and  that  is  simply  inconceivable  to 
your  faithful  and  affectionate  old 

Henby  James. 


To  Edmund  Crosse. 

The  allusions  in  the  following  are  to  an  article  of  Mr. 
Gosse's  on  the  effect  of  the  war  of  1870  upon  French 
literature,  and  to  the  publication  at  this  moment  of  H.  J.'s 
Notes  on  Novelists. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

October  15th,  1014. 

My  dear  Gosse, 

•  .  .  Your  article  for  the  Edinburgh  is  of  an 
admirable  interest,  beautifully  done,  for  the  num- 
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ber  of  things  mi  happily  aiid  vividly  expressed  in 
it,  atid  attaching  altogether  from  its  emotion  azid 
its  truth.  How  much,  alas,  to  say  on  the  whole 
porttntous  issue  (I  meaii  the  particular  one  you 
deal  with)  must  one  feel  there  is — and  the  more 
the  further  about  one  looks  and  thinks!  It  makes 
me  much  want  to  see  you  again,  and  we  must 
speedily  arrange  for  that.  1  am  probably  doin^ 
on  Saturday  something  very  long  out  or  order  for 
me — going  to  spend  Sunday  with  a  friend  near 
town;  but  as  quickly  as  possible  next  week  shall  I 
appeal  to  you  to  come  and  lunch  with  me:  in  fact 
why  not  now  ask  you  to  let  it  be  either  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday,  20th  or  2 1st,  as  suits  you  best,  here, 
at  1.30 1  A  word  as  to  this  at  any  time  up  to  Tues- 
day a.m.,  and  by  telephone  as  well  as  any  otfaer- 
how,  will  be  all  sufficient. 

Momentous  indeed  your  recall,  with  sudi  exacti- 
tude and  autimrity,  of  the  effect  in  France  of  tlie 
1870-71  cataclysm,  and  interesting  to  me  as  brinji;- 
ing  back  what  I  .seem  to  myself  to  have  been  then 
almost  closely  present  at ;  so  that  the  .sense  of  it  oU 
again  flushes  for  me.  I  remember  how  the  death 
of  the  inmiense  old  Dumas  didn't  in  the  least 
emerge  to  the  naked  eye,  and  how  one  vaguely 
heard  that  poor  Gautier,  "librarian  to  the  Em- 
press," had  in  a  day  found  everjHhing  give  way 
beneath  him  and  let  him  go  down  and  downl  What 
analogies  verily.  I  fear,  with  some  of  our  present 
aspects  and  pri>spcctsl  I  didn't  so  much  as  know 
till  your  page  told  me  that  Jules  Lemaitre  was 
killed  by  that  stroke:  awfully  tragic  and  pathetic 
fact.  Gautier  but  just  survived  the  whole  other 
convulsion — it  had  led  to  his  death  carl>'  in  *73. 
Felicitous  Sainte-ltcuve.  who  hod  got  out  of  the 
way,  witli  his  incomparable  penetration,  just  the 
preceding  year  I  Had  I  been  at  your  elbow  I 
.should  have  suggested  a  t<iuch  or  two  about  dear 
old  George  SflDd,  holding  out  through  the  i 


« 
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at  Nohant,  but  even  there  giving  out  some  lights 
that  are  caught  up  in  her  letters  of  the  moment. 
Beautiful  that  you  put  the  case  as  you  do  for  the 
newer  and  younger  Belgians,  and  affirm  it  with 
such  emphasis  for  Verhaeren — at  present,  I  have 
been  told,  in  this  country.  Immense  my  respect 
for  those  who  succeed  in  going  on,  as  you  tell  of 
Gaston  Paris's  having  done  during  that  dreadful 
winter  and  created  life  and  force  by  doing.  I  my- 
self find  concentration  of  an  extreme  difficulty: 
the  proportions  of  things  have  so  changed  and  one's 
poor  old  "values"  received  such  a  shock.  I  say  to 
myself  that  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  one 
should  recover  as  many  of  them  as  possible  and 
keep  hold  of  them  in  the  very  interest  of  civilisation 
and  of  the  honour  of  oiu*  race;  as  to  which  I  am 
certainly  right — but  it  takes  some  doing  1  Tremen- 
dous the  little  fact  you  mention  (though  indeed  I 
had  taken  it  for  granted)  about  the  absolute  cessa- 
tion of 's  last  "big  sale"  after  Aug.  1st.    Very 

considerable  his  haul,  fortunately — and  if  gathered 
in! — up  to  the  eve  of  the  fell  hour.  .  .  .  All  I  my- 
self hear  from  Paris  is  an  occasional  word  from 
Mrs.  Wharton,  who  is  full  of  ardent  activity  and 
ingenious  devotion  there — a  really  heroic  plunge 
into  the  breach.  But  this  is  all  now,  save  that  I 
am  sending  you  a  voliune  of  gathered-in  (for  the 
first  time)  old  critical  papers,  the  publication  of 
which  was  arranged  for  in  the  spring,  and  the  book 
then  printed  and  seen  through  the  press,  so  that 
there  has  been  for  me  a  kind  of  painful  inevitability 
in  its  so  grotesquely  and  false-notedly  coming  out 
now.  But  no — I  also  say  to  myself — ^nothing  seri- 
ous and  felt  and  sincere,  nothing  "good,"  is  any- 
thing but  essentially  in  order  to-day,  whether  eco- 
nomically and  "attractively"  so  or  notl  Put  my 
volume  at  any  rate  away  on  a  high  shelf — ^to  be 
taken  down  again  only  in  the  better  and  straighter 
light  that  I  invincibly  believe  in  the  dawning  of. 
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Let  mc  hear,  however  sparely,  about  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  and  believe  me  all  faithfully  )'ourft, 
Heney  jAKxa. 


To  Miu  Grace  Norton, 

"W.  E.  D."  IB  WiUiwn  Darwin.  broUi«>-io-U»  to 
CharlfM  Eliot  Norton.  "Richard"  t»  thr  Utter**  mhi. 
Director  of  tlic  AincricAii  School  of  ArchBeolof[ir  in  Koror, 
at  thiH  time  engugvd  in  urguii.ting  n  rootor-ainbulanire  of 
American  volunteers  in  France.  IK-  unhappily  died  of 
nemngitifl  io  Paria,  Augu»t  2,  1918. 

21  Carlvle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
October  Kith,  1914. 
Vcrj-  dear  old  Friend, 

How  can  1  thank  you  enoufdi  for  the  deep 
intelligence  and  sympathy  of  your  Itcautiful  and 
touching  little  letter,  this  ninming  received,  nr  suf- 
ficiently bless  the  impulse  that  made  y«»u  write  itf 
Fop  really  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  whole  hor- 
ribly huge  case  over  here  is  sudi  that  the  hand  of 
understanding  ami  sympathy  reached  out  across  tbe 
sea  causes  n  grateful  vibration,  and  among  all  <Hjr 
vibrations  those  of  gratitude  don't  wem  appointed 
to  be  on  the  whole  the  most  numerous :  though  in- 
deed I  mustn't  sjieak  as  if  within  our  vcr>*  own  huge 
scope  we  have  not  plenty  of  those  too!  That  we 
can  feel,  or  that  the  individual,  pitor  resisting-as- 
he-can  creature,  may  on  such  a  scale  feel,  and  so 
intensely  and  potently,  xi-ith  the  endlessly  multi- 
tudinnuN  others  who  arc  subjcet  to  the  same  assauH, 
and  such  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tl>em  to  so  mudi 
greater — this  is  verily  his  main  great  spiritual  har- 
bouragr;  since  so  many  uf  tliose  that  need  more 
or  less  to  serve  have  become  now  but  the  waste  of 
watersl  Happy  arc  Uuvsc  of  your  and  my  genera- 
tion, in  very  truth,  who  have  been  able,  or  may 
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still  be,  to  do  as  dear  W.  E.  D.  so  enviably  did, 
and  close  their  eyes  without  the  sense  of  deserting 
their  post  or  dodging  their  duty.  We  feel,  don't 
we?  that  we  have  stuck  to  and  done  ours  long 
enough  to  have  a  right  to  say  ''Oh,  this  wasn't  in 
the  bargain ;  it's  the  claim  of  Fate  only  in  the  form 
of  a  ruffian  or  a  swindler,  and  with  such  I'll  have 
no  dealing:" — the  perfection  of  which  felicity,  I 
have  but  just  heard,  so  long  after  the  event,  was 
that  of  poor  dear  fine  Jules  Lemaitre,  who,  unwell 
at  the  end  of  July  and  having  gone  down  to  his  own 
little  native  pays,  on  the  Loire,  to  be  soignS,  read 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  morrow  that  war  upon 
France  had  been  declared,  and  fell  back  on  the 
instant  into  a  swoon  from  which  he  never  awoke. 
•  •  •  The  happiest,  almost  the  enviable  (except 
those  who  may  emulate  William)  are  the  younger 
doers  of  things  and  engagers  in  action,  like  our 
admirable  Richard  (for  I  find  him  so  admirable!) 
whom  I  can't  sufficiently  conunend  and  admire  for 
having  thrown  himself  into  Paris,  where  he  can 
most  serve.  But  I  won't  say  much  more  now,  save 
that  I  think  of  you  with  something  that  I  should 
call  the  liveliest  renewal  of  affection  if  my  affec- 
tion for  you  had  ever  been  less  than  lively  I  I  re- 
joice in  whatever  Peggy  has  been  able  to  tell  you 
of  me;  but  don't  you,  on  your  side,  fall  into  the 
error  of  regretting  that  she  came  back.  I  have 
done  nothing  so  much  since  her  departure  as  bless 
the  day  of  it;  so  wrong  a  place  does  this  more  and 
more  become  for  those  whose  life  isn't  definitely 
fixed  here,  and  so  little  could  I  have  borne  the 
anxiety  and  responsibility  of  having  her  on  my 
mind  in  addition  to  having  myself  I  Have  me  on 
yours,  dearest  Grace,  as  much  as  you  like,  for  it 
is  exquisitely  sensible  to  me  that  you  so  faithfully 
and  tenderly  do;  and  that  does  nothing  but  good 
— ^real  helpful  good,  to  yours  all  affectionately, 

Henbt  James, 
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To  Mm.  WhaHoH. 

A  pAssnf^r  (IrntixUtHl  b;  Al.  Mind  de  Stint  Aodrt) 
from  H.  J.'b  letter  to  Mrs.  Wharton  of  Srptanber  Srd 
(wc  above)  had  Iki'Ii  rtad  at  a  iiietting  of  tht  Acadtoir 
Frangaisc,  and  pubti§licd  in  the  Journal  dft  Dibalt.  The 
Hotel  d'l^na  wax  at  this  time  th«  headquarten  of  Um 
British  R«d  Cross  Socirtjr  in  I'aris. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions,  Chevne  Walk.  S.W. 
October  17th,  1914. 
Very  dear  old  Friend! 

Yesterday  came  your  brave  letter  with  its 
two  so  remarkable  encktsures  and  also  the  interest- 
ing one  lent  me  to  read  by  Dorothy  Ward,  The 
sense  they  give  nie  of  your  heroic  tension  and 
valour  is  something  1  can't  express — any  more  than 

I  need  to  fur  your  perfect  assurance  of  it  Posted 
here  in  London  your  letter  was  by  the  Waller 
Gays,  whom  I  hunger  and  thirst  for,  though  with- 
out having  as  yet  got  more  into  touch  than  through 

II  t«.-Ic[>hone  message  on  their  liehair  an  hour  ago 
by  the  manager,  or  whoever,  of  tlicir  South  Ken- 
sington Hotel.  I  most  unfortunately  can't  see 
them  this  p.m.  as  they  proposed,  as  I  am  booket] 
for  the  long  un-precedentcd  adventure  of  going 
down  for  a  couple  of  nights  to  Qu'acrc;  in  response 
to  a  mcwt  touching  and  not- to- he-resisted  letter 
from  its  master.  G.  L.  and  J*.  L.  are  both  to  be 
there  apparently;  and  I  really  rather  welcome  the 
break  for  a  few  hours  with  the  otherwise  unbroken 
pitch  of  Ltmdon.  However,  let  mc  not  m)  much 
as  name  tliat  in  presence  of  your  tremendous  pitch 
of  Paris;  which  however  is  all  mixed,  in  my  con- 
Kiou.snc.Hs  with  yours,  so  that  the  intensity  of  yours 
drums  through,  nil  Uie  while,  as  the  big  nole.  With 
all  my  heart  do  1  hie-ss  the  IxHiniing  work  I  tliougfa 
not  the  booming  anHhing  else)  whicli  makes  for 
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you  from  day  to  day  the  valid  carapace,  the  in- 
vincible, if  not  perhaps  strictly  invulnerable,  ar- 
mour. So  golden-plated  you  shine  straight  over 
at  me — and  at  us  alll 

Of  the  liveliest  interest  to  me  of  course  the 
Debats  version  of  the  poor  old  Rheims  passage  of 
my  letter  to  you  at  the  time  of  the  horror — ^in  re- 
spect to  whidi  I  feel  so  greatly  honoured  by  such 
grand  courtesy  shown  it,  and  by  the  generous  trans- 
it lation,  for  which  I  shall  at  the  first  possible  mo- 
ment write  and  thank  Saint  Andre,  from  whom  I 
have  also  had  an  immensely  revealing  small  photo- 
graph of  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  outraged  cathe- 
dral, the  vividest  picture  of  the  irreparable  ravage. 
Splendid  indeed  and  truly  precious  your  report 
of  the  address  of  that  admirable  man  to  the  Rheims 
tribunal  at  the  hoiu*  of  supreme  triaL  I  echo  ¥dth 
all  my  soul  yoiu*  lively  homage  to  it,  and  ask 
myself  if  anjrtiiing  on  earth  can  ever  have  been  so 
blackly  grotesque  (or  grotesquely  black!)  as  the 
sublimely  smug  proposal  of  the  Germans  to  ¥dpe 
off  the  face  of  the  world  as  a  living  force — substi- 
tuting for  it  apparently  their  portentous,  their 
cumbrous  and  complicated  idiom: — ^the  race  that  has 
for  its  native  incomparable  tone,  such  form,  such 
speech,  such  reach,  such  an  expressional  conscious- 
ness, as  humanity  was  on  that  occasion  honoured 
and,  so  to  speak,  transfigured,  by  being  able  to  find 
(M.  Louis  Bossu  aiding  I)  in  its  chords.  What  a 
splendid  creation  of  life,  on  the  excellent  man's 
part,  just  by  play  of  the  resoiu*ce  most  familiar 
and  most  indispensable  to  him! 

This  is  all  at  this  moment.  ...  I  have  still  five 
pounds  of  yoiu*  cheque  in  hand — ^wanting  only  to 
bestow  it  where  I  practically  see  it  used.  I  haven't 
sent  more  to  Rye,  but  conferred  three  a  couple  of 
days  since  on  an  apparently  most  meritorious,  and 
most  intelligently-worked,  refuge  for  some  60  or 
70  that  is  being  carried  on,  in  the  most  fraternal 
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spirit,  by  u  real  working-class  circle  at  Hammer- 
smith. I  shuU  distil  your  balance  with  eqiuU  care; 
and  I  accompany  each  of  your  donatioas  with  a 
like  suni  of  my  own.  \Vc  are  sending  off  henoe 
now  every  day  regularly  some  7  or  8  XfOadtn 
papers  to  the  Hotel  d'lena. 

Yours  all  faithfully, 

HeNBY  JiLSCES. 


To  ThovtoM  Sergeant  Perry. 
DicUtted. 

SI  Carlvlc  Mansions, 
Chcync  Walk.  S.  W. 

25th  Oct.  1 91 4. 
My  dear  Thcmias, 

I  have  had  a  couple  of  letters  from  yoa 
of  Utc  for  which  I  thank  you,  but  the  contents  of 
which  reach  me,  you  will  understAnd.  but  through 
all  tlic  obstruction  and  oppression  aiid  obsession 
of  all  our  conditions  here — the  strain  and  streas  of 
which  seem  at  times  scarcely  to  be  borne.  Never- 
theless wc  do  )>ear  them — to  my  sense  magniS- 
cently;  so  that  if  during  the  verj*  first  weeira  the 
sense  of  the  huge  public  horror  which  seemed  l« 
have  been  appointed  to  poison  the  final  dregs  of 
my  consciousness  was  nothing  but  sickening  and 
overwhehning.  so  now  I  have  lived  on,  as  we  all 
have,  into  much  of  another  vision:  I  at  least  feel 
and  take  such  an  interest  in  the  present  splendid 
activit>'  and  position  and  office  of  tltis  counby,  and 
in  all  ttic  fine  importjuicc  of  it  that  l>eat<i  upon  one 
from  all  rounil,  that  tlie  whole  effect  is  upUfting 
and  thrilling  and  ct>nsoling  enough  to  carrj*  one 
through  whatever  darkness,  whatever  dismals.  As 
I  think  I  said  in  a  few  words  some  weeks  ago  to 
Lilla.  dear  old  England  is  not  a  whit  leaa  "^mit, 
kss  fundumentally  sane,  than  she  ever  was,  but 
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in  fact  ever  so  much  finer  and  inwardly  wiser,  and 
has  been  appointed  by  the  gods  to  find  herself 
again,  without  more  delay,  in  some  of  those  aspects 
and  on  some  of  those  sides  that  she  had  allowed 
to  get  too  much  overlaid  and  encrusted.  She  is 
doing  this  in  the  grand  manner,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  I  find  the  spectacle  really  splendid  to  assist  at. 
After  three  months  in  the  country  I  came  back  to 
London  early,  sequestration  there  not  at  all  an- 
swering for  nerves  or  spirits,  and  find  myself  in 
this  place  comparatively  nearer  to  information  and 
to  supporting  and  suggestive  contact.  I  don't  say 
it  doesn't  all  at  the  best  even  remain  much  of  the 
nightmare  that  it  instantly  began  by  being:  but 
gleams  and  rifts  come  through  as  from  high  and 
bedimmed,  yet  far-looking  and,  as  it  were,  promis- 
ing and  portending  windows:  in  fine  I  should  feel 
I  had  lost  something  that  ministers  to  life  and 
knowledge  if  our  collective  experience,  for  all  its 
big  black  streaks,  hadn't  been  imposed  on  us.  Let 
me  not  express  myself,  none  the  less,  as  if  I  could 
really  thus  talk  about  it  all:  I  can't — it's  all  too 
close  and  too  horrific  and  too  unspeakable  and  too 
immeasiu*eable.  The  facts,  or  the  falsities,  of 
"news"  reach  you  doubtless  as  much  as  they  reach 
us  here — or  rather  with  much  more  licence:  and 
realljr  what  I  have  wanted  most  to  say  is  how  deeply 
I  rejoice  in  the  sympathetic  sense  of  yoiu*  words, 
few  of  these  as  your  couple  of  notes  have  devoted 
to  it.  You  speak  of  some  other  things — ^that  is  of 
the  glorious  "Institute,"  and  of  the  fond  severance 
of  yoiu*  connection  witib  it,  and  other  matters ;  but 
I  suppose  you  will  understand  when  I  say  that  we 
are  so  shut  in,  roundabout,  and  so  pressed  upon 
by  our  single  huge  consciousness  of  the  public 
situation,  that  all  other  sounds  than  those  that  im- 
mediately belong  to  it  pierce  the  thick  medium  but 
with  a  muffled  effect,  and  that  in  fine  nothing  really 
draws   breath   among  us  but  the  multitudinous 
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reitlilies  of  the  War.  Think  what  it  must  be  when 
cvtn  the  interest  of  Ihe  Institute  l>ccoincs  dim  and 
faintl  But  I  won't  attempt  to  write  you  a  word 
of  really  eurrent  history — ancient  history  by  the 
time  it  reaches  you:  I  throw  myself  back  through 
all  our  anxieties  and  fluctuations,  which  I  do  my 
best  not  to  lie  at  the  momentBry  mercy  of,  one  way 
or  the  other,  to  certain  deep  fundamtntals,  wiuoi 
I  can't  go  into  cither,  hut  which  become  iHvid  azid 
su^tainin;;  here  in  tlie  light  uf  all  one  sees  and  feels 
and  gratefully  takes  in.  I  6nd  the  general  com* 
munity,  the  whole  scent;  of  energy,  immensely  sut- 
taining  and  inspiring — so  great  a  thing,  e%'ery  way, 
to  be  present  at  that  it  almost  salves  over  the  haunt- 
ing sense  of  nil  the  horrors:  though  indeed  nothing 
can  mitigate  the  huge  Belgian  one,  tlie  fact,  nut 
seen  for  centuries,  of  virtually  a  whole  nation, 
harmless  and  innocent,  driven  forth  into  ruin  and 
miserj',  suffering  of  the  most  hideiius  sort  and  on 
the  most  uniirccwlentwi  scale — unices  it  be  the  way 
that  England  is  making  a  tremendous  pair  of  the 
tenderest  arms  to  gather  them  into  her  ample,  but 
so  crowded  lap.  That  is  the  most  hautiting  thing, 
but  the  oppression  and  obsession  are  all  heavy 
enough,  and  the  waking  up  to  them  again  eaoi 
morning  after  the  night's  oblivion,  if  one  nas  at  all 
got  it,  is  a  really  bad  moment  to  pass.  AH  Kfe 
mdeed  resolves  itself  into  the  most  rerocious  prae- 
tice  in  passing  bad  moments.  .  .  .  Stand  all  of 
you  to  your  gims,  and  think  and  believe  how  you 
can  realty  anil  measurably  and  morally  help  us  I 
Yours,  dear  Thomas,  all  faithfullv. 
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To  Henry  James,  junior. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

October  30ih,  1914. 
Dearest  Harry, 

.  •  .  Any  "news,"  of  the  from  day  to  day 
kind,  would  be  stale  and  flat  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you — and  you  know  in  New  York  at  the  moment 
of  my  writing,  very  much  what  we  know  of  our 
grounds  of  anxiety  and  of  hope,  grounds  of  pro- 
ceeding and  production,  moral  and  material,  in 
every  sort  and  shape.  If  we  only  had  at  this  mo- 
ment the  extra  million  of  men  that  the  now  so  more 
or  less  incredible  optimism  and  amiability  of  oiu* 
spirit  toward  Germany,  during  these  last  abysmal 
years,  kept  knocking  the  bottom  out  of  our  having 
or  preparing,  the  benefit  and  the  effect  would  be 
heavenly  to  think  of.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand 
I  partly  console  myself  for  the  comparatively  awk- 
ward and  clumsy  fact  that  we  are  only  growing 
and  gathering  in  that  amount  of  reinforcement 
now,  by  the  shining  light  it  throws  on  England's 
moral  position  and  attitude,  her  predominantly  in- 
curable good-natiu*e,  the  sublimity  or  the  egregious 
folly,  one  scarcely  knows  which  to  call  it,  of  her 
innocence  in  face  of  the  most  prodigiously  massed 
and  worked-out  intentions  of  aggression  of  which 
''history  fiu*nishes  an  example/'  So  it  is  that, 
though  the  country  has  become  at  a  bound  the 
hugest  workshop  of  every  sort  of  preparation  con- 
ceivable, the  men  have,  in  the  matter  of  numbers, 
to  be  wrought  into  armies  after  instead  of  before 
— ^which  has  always  been  England's  sweet  old  way, 
and  has  in  the  past  managed  to  suffice.  The  staff 
and  the  material  fortunately,  however,  are  admi- 
rable— ^having  had  already  time  to  show  to  what 
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tune  tlicy  are;  and,  as  I  think  I  wrote  your  Mother 
the  other  day,  one  feels  the  resources,  alike  of  iAmt- 
acter  and  of  material,  in  the  muv  of  men  and  of 
every  oUicr  sort  of  substance,  immense;  and  so, 
not  consenting  to  be  heaved  to  and  fro  by  the  abort 
view  or  the  news  of  the  moment,  one  rests  one's 
mind  on  one  or  two  big  general  conncliooj — 
primarily  perhaps  that  of  the  certaintj*  that  Ger- 
manj'N  last  apprehension  was  that  of  a  prulfinged 
war,  that  it  never  entered  for  a  moment  into  tfa« 
arrogance  of  her  programme,  that  she  has  every 
reason  to  find  such  a  case  ultra-grinding  and  sini 
a  prospect  ultra-dismal:  whereas  nothing  else  wu 
taken  for  grantctl  here,  as  an  absolute  grim  neoes- 
sit)',  from  Uie  first.    But  I  am  wTiling  you  remarks 

auite  as  I  didn't  mean  to;  you  have  had  plenty  of 
iese — at  least  Irving  Street  has  had — before;  and 
what  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have,  is  some 
remarks  from  tlicre,  be  they  only  of  an  ardent 
sympathy  and  participation— as  of  course  what- 
ever else  in  the  world  could  they  bcf  I  am  so 
utterly  and  passionately  enlisted,  up  to  my  eyes 
and  over  my  aged  head,  in  the  greatness  of  our 
cause,  that  it  fairly  sickens  mc  not  to  find  every 
ima^ation  rise  lo  it:  the  case — the  case  of  the 
failure  to  rise — then  seems  tt)  mc  so  base  and  abject 
an  exhibition!  And  yet  I  remind  myself,  even  as 
I  say  [it],  that  the  case  has  never  really  once  hap- 
pened to  me — I  have  personally  not  encountered 
any  low  likeness  of  it;  and  therefore  should  rather 
have  said  that  it  rcould  s<i  horrifically  affect  me  ■/ 
it  were  supposable.  England  seems  to  me,  at  the 
present  tin>e,  in  so  magnificent  a  pasition  before  the 
world,  in  respect  to  the  history  and  logic  of  her 
action,  that  1  don't  see  a  grain  in  the  scale  of  her 
nghtness  that  doesn't  count  ff>r  attestation  of  it; 
and  in  short  it  really  "makes  up"  almost  for  sgiiw 
of  the  huge  horrors  that  constantly  assault  our 
vision,  lo  find  one  can  be  on  a  "side,"  with  all  one'i 
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weighty  that  cme  never  supposed  likely  to  be  offered 
one  in  such  perfection,  and  that  has  only  to  be  ex- 
posed to  more  and  more  light,  to  make  one  more 
glory,  so  to  speak,  for  one's  attachment,  for  one's 
association. 

Saturday,  Oct.  31st  I  had  to  break  this  off 
yesterday,  and  now  can't  do  much  for  fear  of  miss- 
ing today's,  a  Saturday's  American  post.  Only 
everything  I  tried  yesterday  to  say  is  more  and 
more  before  me— aU  f eelmgs  and  impressions  m- 
tensifying  by  their  very  nature,  as  they  do,  from 
day  to  day  under  the  general  outward  pressure, 
literally  the  pressure  of  eacperience  they  from  hour 
to  hour  receive ;  such  experience  and  such  pressure 
for  instance  as  my  having  pulled  up  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  I  was  beginning  this  again,  to  watch 
from  my  windows  a  great  swinging  body  of  the 
London  Scottish,  as  one  supposes,  marchmg  past 
at  the  briskest  possible  step  ¥dth  its  long  line  of 
freshly  enlisted  men  behind  it.  These  are  now  in 
London,  of  course,  impressions  of  every  hour,  or 
of  every  moment;  but  there  is  always  a  particular 
big  thrill  in  the  collective  passage  of  the  stridingly 
and  just  a  bit  flappingly  kilted  and  bonneted,  when 
it  isn't  a  question  of  mere  parade  or  exercise,  as 
we  have  been  used  to  seeing  it,  but  a  suggestion, 
everything  in  the  air  so  aiding,  of  a  real  piece  of 
action,  a  charge  or  an  irresistible  press  forward, 
on  the  field  itself.  Of  a  like  suggestion,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  was  it  to  me  yesterday  afternoon  to  have 
gone  again  to  see  my — already  "my"  I — ^poor  Bel- 
gian wounded  at  St.  Bartholomew's;  with  whom 
it's  quite  a  balm  to  one's  feelings  to  have  established 
something  of  a  helpful  relation,  thanks  to  the 
power  of  freedom  of  speech,  by  which  I  mean  use 
of  idiom,  between  us — and  thanks  again  to  one's 
so  penetrating  impression  of  their  stricken  and 
bereft  patience  and  mild  fatalism.  Not  one  of 
those  with  whom  I  talked  the  last  time  had  yet 
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come  by  the  shadow  of  a  clue  or  trace  of  any 
creature  belonging  to  him,  young  wife  or  child  or 
parent  or  brother,  in  all  tlie  thick  obscurity  of  ti»eir 
acatterment;  and  once  more  I  felt  the  tremendous 
force  of  such  conv'ulsions  as  the  now-going-on  in 
wrenching  and  dislocating  the  presupposable  and 
rendering  the  actual  monstrous  of  the  hour,  what- 
ever it  is,  all  the  suffering  creature  can  fccL  Even 
more  interesting,  and  in  s  different  way,  naturally, 
was  a  further  hour  at  St.  IJ's  with  a  couple  of 
wardsful  of  British  wounded,  just  straight  bock, 
by  extraordinary  good  fortune,  from  the  terrific 
fighting  round  about  Ypres,  which  is  still  going 
on,  but  from  which  they  had  been  got  away  in  their 
condition,  at  once  via  Saint-Nazairc  and  South- 
ampton; three  or  four  of  whom,  all  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards,  who  seemed  genuinely  glnd  of  one's 
approach  (not  l)t-ing  for  the  time  at  all  otherwise 
visited,)  struck  me  as  quite  ideal  and  naturtd 
soldier-stuff  of  the  easy,  the  bright  and  instinctive, 
and  above  all  the,  in  this  countrj'.  probably  quite 
inexhaustible,  kind.  Those  I  mention  were  inteQi- 
genl  specimens  of  course — one  picked  tlieni  out 
rather  for  their  intelligent  faces;  but  the  ease,  as 
I  &ay,  tlie  gooilhuniour,  the  gaiety  and  simplicity. 
without  the  ghost  of  swagger,  of  their  individual 
adaptability  to  their  job,  made  an  imprcsnon  of 
them  about  as  satisfactory',  so  to  speak,  a«  ooe 
could  possibly  desire  it.  .  .  .  But  this  is  all  now — 
and  you'll  say  it's  enough!  E\Tr  your  afTectionate 
old  Uncle, 

HsNirr  Jambi. 


i 
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To  Hugh  WcHpole. 

Mr.  Walpole  was  at  this  time  in  Russia. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

November  21st,  1914. 

Dearest  Hugh, 

This  is  a  great  joy — ^your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 12th  has  just  come,  to  my  extreme  delight,  and 
I  answer  it,  you  see,  within  a  very  few  hours.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  letter  you  have  ever  written  me, 
and  I  am  touched  and  interested  by  it  more  than 
I  can  say.  Let  me  tell  you  at  once  that  I  sent  you 
that  last  thing  in  type-copy  because  of  an  anxious 
calculation  that  such  a  form  would  help  to  secure 
its  safe  arrival.  Your  own  scrap  was  a  signal  of 
the  probable  non-arrival  of  anything  that  seemed 
in  the  least  to  defy  legibility;  therefore  I  said  to 
myself  that  what  was  flagrantly  and  blatantly 
legible  would  presimmbly  reach  you.  •  •  .  I  had 
better  make  use  of  this  chance,  however,  to  give 
you  an  inkling  of  our  affairs,  such  as  they  are, 
rather  than  indulge  in  mere  siumises  and  desires, 
fond  and  faithful  though  these  be,  about  your  own 
eventualities.  London  is  of  course  under  all  our 
stress  very  interesting,  to  me  deeply  and  infinitely 
moving — but  on  a  basis  and  in  ways  that  make 
the  life  we  have  known  here  fade  into  grey  mists 
of  insignificance.  People  "meet"  a  little,  but  very 
little,  every  social  habit  and  convention  has  broken 
down,  save  with  a  few  vulgarians  and  utter  mis- 
takers  (mistakers,  I  mean,  about  the  decency  of 
things;)  and  for  myself,  I  confess,  I  find  there  are 
very  few  persons  I  care  to  see — only  those  to  whom 
and  to  whose  state  of  feeling  I  am  really  attached. 
Promiscuous  chatter  on  the  public  situation  and 
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the  gossip  Ihi-reanent  of  more  or  less  waHiiif; 
women  in  particular  give  uns]>eakitbly  on  my 
neires.  Depths  of  sacred  silence  seem  to  me  to 
prescribe  themselves  in  presence  of  the  sanctities 
of  aetion  of  those  who.  in  unthinkable  conditionn 
almost,  are  inagniftcently  dtang  the  tiling.  Then 
right  and  left  are  all  the  figures  of  mourning — 
though  such  proud  erect  ones — over  the  blow 
that  has  come  to  them.  There  the  women  are 
admirable — the  mothers  and  ivivcs  and  sisters;  the 
motliers  in  particular,  since  it's  so  much  the  younger 
lives,  the  fine  seed  of  the  future,  that  are  offered 
and  taken.  The  rate  ut  which  they  are  taken  U 
appalling — but  then  I  think  of  Franee  and  Rus- 
sia and  even  of  Germany  herself,  and  the  vlnon 
simply  overwhelms  and  breaks  the  heart.  "The 
Gennan  dead,  the  German  dejul!"  I  abm'e  all  say 
to  myself — in  such  hecatombs  have  they  been  ruth- 
lessly piled  up  by  those  who  have  driven  them,  from 
behind,  to  their  fate;  and  it  for  the  moment  almost 
makes  me  forget  Belgium — though  when  I  remem- 
ber that  disembowelled  countr\'  my  heart  is  at  once 
hardened  to  every  son  of  a  Hun.  Belgium  we 
have  hugely  and  portentously  witli  us;  if  rtevcr  in 
the  world  was  a  nation  so  driven  forth,  so  on  the 
other  hand  was  one  never  so  taken  to  another*! 
arms.  And  the  Dutch  have  been  nobly  hospitable! 
.  .  .  Immensely  interesting  what  you  say  of  the 
sublime  newness  of  spirit  of  the  great  Russian 
people — of  whom  we  are  thinking  here  with  the 
mctfit  confident  admiration.  I  met  a  striking  sped- 
men  the  other  day  who  was  oddly  enough  in  the 
Canadian  contingent  (he  had  t>een  living  two  or 
three  years  in  Canada  and  had  volunteered  there;) 
and  who  was  of  a  stature,  complexion.  e:(pressioa, 
and  above  all  of  a  shining  candour,  which  made 
him  a  kind  of  army-corps  in  himself.  .  .  .  But 
^oodnij^t,  dearest  Ilugh.  I  sit  here  writing  late, 
m  the  now  extraordinar)*   London   hlacktiess  of 
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darkness  and  (almost)  tension  of  stillness.  The 
alarms  we  have  had  here  as  yet  come  to  nothing. 
Please  believe  in  the  fond  fidelity  with  which  I 
think  of  you.  Oh  for  the  day  of  reparation  and 
remiioni  I  hope  for  you  that  you  may  have  the 
great  and  terrible  experience  of  Ambuknce  service 
at  the  front.  Ah  how  I  pray  you  also  may  receive 
this  benediction  from  yoiu*  affectionate  old 

H.  J. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Walter  Berry  had  just  passed  throu^  London 
on  his  way  back  to  Paris  from  a  brief  expedition  to  Berlin. 
The  revived  work  which  H.  J.  was  now  carrying  forward 
was  The  Sense  of  the  Past. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions,  Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

December  1st,  1914. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Walter  offers  me  kindly  to  carry  you  my 
word,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  go  empty-handed, 
though  verily  only  the  poor  shrunken  sediment  of 
me  is  practically  left  after  the  overwhelming  and 
icrasant  effect  of  listening  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  transcendent  high  pitch  of  Berlin.  I  kick 
myself  for  being  so  flattened  out  by  it,  and  ask 
myself  moreover  why  I  should  feel  it  in  any  degree 
as  a  revelation,  when  it  consists  really  of  nothing 
but  what  one  has  been  constantly  saying  to  one's 
self-one's  mind's  eye  perpetuaUy  blinking  at  it, 
as  presumably  the  case — all  these  weeks  and  weeks. 
It's  the  personal  note  of  testimony  that  has  caused 
it  to  knock  me  up— what  has  permitted  this  being 
the  natiu*e  and  degree  of  my  unspeakable  and 
abysmal  sensibility  where  "our  cause"  is  concerned, 
and  the  fantastic  force,  the  prodigious  passion, 
with  which  my  affections  are  engaged  in  it.  They 
grow  more  and  more  so — ^and  my  soul  is  in  the 
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whole  connection  one  hu>^  wire  ache.  That  makes 
me  dndge  lurid  lij^hbi  when  I  ought  doubtless  but 
personally  to  glare  back  at  them — as  under  the 
effect  of  many  of  my  impressions  licrc  I  frequently 
do— or  almost!  For  the  moment  I  am  quite  Hoored 
— but  I  suppose  I  shall  after  a  while  pick  mystelf 
up.  I  dare  say,  for  that  matter,  that  I  am  doVD 
pretty  often — for  I  find  I  am  constantly  picking 
myself  up.  So  even  this  time  I  don't  really  de- 
spair. About  Belgium  Walter  was  so  admirably 
and  unspeakably  interesting — if  the  word  be  not 
mean  for  the  scale  of  such  tragedy — which  you'll 
have  from  him  all  for  yourself.  If  I  don't  call  bu 
Berlin  simply  interesting  and  liavc  done  with  it, 
that's  because  the  very  faculty  of  attention  is  wo 
uvcrestraincd  by  it  as  to  hurt.  This  takes  you  all 
my  love.  I  have  got  back  to  trviiig  to  wt>rk— oa 
one  of  three  books  begun  and  aoandoncd — at  the 
end  of  some  "30,000  words" — \5  years  ago,  and 
fished  out  of  the  depths  uf  an  old  drawer  at  Lamb 
House  (I  sent  Miss  Bosanquet  down  to  hunt  it 
up)  as  perhaps  ofTering  a  certain  defiance  of  sub- 
ject to  the  law  by  which  most  things  now  perish 
m  the  public. blight.  This  docN  seem  to  kind  of 
intrinsically  resist — and  I  have  hopes.  But  I  must 
rally  now  before  getting  hack  to  it.  So  pray  for 
me  that  I  do,  and  invite  dear  Walter  to  kneel  by 
my  side  and  believe  me  your  faithfully  fond 

Ukniy  Jamh. 


I 
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To  Mrs.  T.  S.  Perry. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

December  11th,  1014. 

Dear  and  so  sympathetic  Lillal 

I  have  been  these  many,  by  which  I  mean 
too  many,  days  in  receipt  of  your  brave  letter  and 
impassioned  sonnet — a  combination  that  has  done 
me,  I  assure  you,  no  end  of  good.  I  so  ache  and 
yearn,  here  more  or  less  on  the  spot,  with  the  force 
of  my  interest  in  our  public  situation,  I  feel  my- 
self in  short  such  a  glowing  and  flaring  firebrand, 
that  I  can't  have  enough  of  the  blest  article  you 
supply,  my  standard  of  what  constitutes  enough 
being  so  high!  .  .  .  Your  sonnet  strikes  me  as 
very  well  made — ^which  all  sonnets  from  "female** 
pens  are  not ;  and  since  you  invoke  American  asso- 
ciation with  us  you  do  the  fine  thing  in  invoking  it 
up  to  the  hilt.  Of  course  you  can  all  do  us  most 
good  by  simply  feeling  and  uttering  as  the  best 
of  you  do — there  having  come  in  my  way  several 
copious  pronouncements  by  the  American  Press 
than  which  it  has  seemed  to  me  there  could  have 
been  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  perfect  under- 
standing and  happy  expression.  I  have  said  to 
myself  in  presence  of  some  of  them  "Oh  blest  and 
wondrous  the  miracle ;  the  force  of  events,  the  light 
of  our  Cause,  is  absolutely  inspiring  the  newspaper 
tone  over  there  with  the  last  thing  one  ever  ex- 
pected it  to  have,  style  and  the  weight  of  style; 
so  that  all  the  good  things  are  literally  on  our  side 
at  oncel" 

It's  delightful  to  me  to  hear  of  yoiu*  local  knit- 
ting and  sewing  circle— it  quite  goes  to  my  heart 
in  fact  to  catch  yoiu*  echo  of  the  brave  click  of  the 
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needles  at  gentle  Hancockl  They  click  under  my 
own  mild  roof  from  morning  to  night,  so  that  I 
can't  quite  say  why  1  don't  tiiid  uiy  soup  flavoured 
with  khaki  wool  or  my  napkin  inadvertently  re- 
placed by  a  large  grey  S(x:k.  But  the  great  thing 
IS  that  it's  really  a  pitv  you  are  not  here  for  partici- 
pation in  the  fine  old  English  thrill  and  throb  of 
all  that  goes  forward  simply  from  day  to  day  and 
that  makes  the  common  texture  of  our  life:  you 
Would  generously  abound  in  the  sense  of  it,  I  leel, 
and  be  grateful  for  it  as  a  kind  of  invaluable,  a 
really  chcrishable,  "race"  experience.  One  wouldn't 
have  to  explain  anything  to  you — vou  would  take 
it  all  down  in  a  gulp,  the  kind  of  gulp  in  whidi 
one  has  to  indulge  to  keep  from  breaking  down 
tinder  the  positive  pang  of  comprehension  and  emo- 
tion. Two  afternoons  ago  I  cauglit  tliat  gulp, 
twice  over,  in  the  very  act — while  listening  to  that 
dear  and  affable  Kmilc  Itoutroux  make  an  ex- 
quisite philosophic  address  to  the  llritish  Academy, 
which  he  had  come  over  for  the  purpose  of,  and 
then  hearing  the  less  consuiimmtc,  yet  sturdily 
sensitive  and  expressive  Lord  Chancellor  (Hal- 
danc)  utter  to  him.  in  return,  the  thanks  of  the 
select  and  intense  auditory  and  their  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  and  unprecedented  uniaaa 
of  nations  that  the  oix-asion  symbolised  and  cele- 
brated. In  the  quietest  way  in  the  world  Bou- 
troux  just  escape*!  "breaking  down"  in  his  nrelimi- 
narj'  reference  to  what  this  meant  ami  now  be 
felt,  and  just  so  the  gixNl  Haldane  grazed  tlic  same 
almost  inevitable  aix-ident  in  speaking  for  us.  aB 
lu  present  and  the  w^hole  public  cunsciousnen, 
when  he  addressed  the  lecturer  afterwards.  What 
was  so  moving  was  its  being  so  utterly  imrrhcaned 
and  immediate — its  coming,  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  so  of  itself,  and  l>cing  a  sort  of  thing  that 
hasn't  since  God  knows  when,  if  ever,  found  Itself 
taking  place  between  natioD  and  nation.    I  kind 
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of  wish  that  the  U.S.A*  were  not  (though  of  neces- 
sity, I  admit)  so  absent  from  this  feast  of  friend- 
ship; it  figures  for  me  as  such  an  extraordinary 
luxury  that  the  whirliiriir  of  time  has  turned  up 
for  us^such  an  intimacy  of  association  with  Fran(£ 
and  that  France  so  exquisitely  responds  to  it.  I 
quite  tasted  of  the  quality  of  this  last  fact  two 
Sight,  ago  when  an^njd.  rfScer,  a  mort  «u« 
and  acute  middle-aged  Colonel,  dined  with  me  and 
another  friend,  and  gave  us  a  real  vision  of  what 
the  presence  of  the  British  forces  in  the  field  now 
means  for  the  so  extraordinarily  intelligent  and 
responsive  French,  and  what  a  really  unprecedent- 
ed relation  (I  do  wish  to  goodness  we  were  in  iti) 
between  a  pair  of  fraternising  and  reciprocating 
people  it  represents.  The  truth  is  of  course  that 
the  British  participation  has  been  extraordinarily, 
quite  miraculously,  effective  and  sustaining,  has 
had  in  it  a  quality  of  reinforcement  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers,  though  these  are  steadily  grow- 
ing, and  that  all  the  intelligence  of  the  wonderful 
France  simply  floods  the  case  with  appreciation 
and  fraternity ;  these  things  shown  in  the  charming 
way  in  which  the  French  most  of  all  can  show  the 
like  under  full  inspiration.  Yes,  it's  an  association 
that  I  do  permit  myself  at  wanton  moments  to 
wish  that  we,  in  our  high  worthiness  to  be  of  it, 
weren't  so  out  of  I  But  I  mustn't,  my  dear  Lilla, 
go  maundering  on.  Intercede  with  Thomas  to  the 
effect  of  his  writing  me  s6me  thoroughly,  some 
intensely  and  immensely  participating  word,  for 
the  further  refreshment  of  my  soid.  It  is  refreshed 
here,  as  well  as  ravaged,  oh  at  times  so  ravaged: 
by  the  general  sense  of  what  is  maturing  and  mul- 
tiplying, steadily  multiplying,  on  behalf  of  the 
Allies — out  of  the  immediate  circle  of  whose  effec- 
tively stored  and  steadily  expanding  energies  we 
reach  over  to  a  slightly  bedimmed  but  inexpressible 
Russia  with  a  deep-felt  sense  that  before  we  have 
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all  done  with  it  together  she  is  gning  stmichow  to 
ciner>^  as  the  most  interesting,  tlie  most  original 
iinil  the  most  potent  of  us  all.  Let  Thomas  take 
to  himself  from  nie  Uiat  so  I  engage  un  behalf  of 
his  chosen  people  I  Yours  and  his  and  the  Daugh- 
ter's all  intimately  and  faithfully, 

Henkv  James, 


To  Edmund  Goase. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions,  Cheyne  Walk.  S.W. 
December  17th,  1914. 
IVfy  dear  Gosse, 

This  is  a  scratdi  of  postscript  to  my  note 
this  evening  posted  to  you — prompted  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  nut  having  therein  made  a  word  of 
reply  to  your  question  as  to  what  I  "think  of 
thmgs."  The  reeovered  pressure  of  tliat  question 
makes  me  somehow  positively  icant  to  say  that  (I 
think)  I  ilon'l  "think"  of  them  at  all— tliough  I 
trj'  to;  that  I  only  feel,  ami  feel,  and  tottjourm  frri 
about  them  unspeakably,  and  about  nothing  else 
whatever — feeling  so  in  Wordsworth's  terms  of 
exaltations,  agonies  and  loves,  and    (our)   uncon- 

auerable  mind.  Yes,  I  kind  of  make  out  withal 
iat  through  our  insistence  an  increasing  purpose 
runs  and  that  one*s  vision  of  its  final  effect 
(though  only  with  the  aid  of  time)  grows  lea  and 
less  dim,  so  that  one  seems  to  6nd  at  motnents  K's 
almost  sharp!  And  meanwhile  what  a  purely 
suicidal  record  for  themselves  the  business  of  yes- 
terday—the women  and  children  (and  babes  m 
arms)  slaughtered  at  Scarborouj^  and  ANHiitby, 
with  their  turning  and  fleeing  as  scNm  as  ever  they 
had  killed  enough  for  the  moment  Oh,  I  do 
"think"  enough  to  believe  in  retribution  for  that. 
So  I've  kind  of  answered  you. 
Ever  yours, 

Heniy  Javu. 
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To  Miss  Grace  Norton. 

This  follows  on  the  letter  to  Miss  Norton  of  Oct.  16, 
1914,  dealing  with  the  work  in  France  of  her  nephew, 
Richard  Norton. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

January  1st,  1915. 
Dearest  Grace  I 

I  waste  no  time  in  explaining  again  how 
reduced  I  am  to  the  use  of  this  machinery  by  the 
absolute  physical  effect  on  my  poor  old  organism 
of  the  huge  tension  and  oppression  of  out  condi- 
tions here — to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effect,  with 
which  the  other  is  of  course  intensely  mixed.  I  can 
tell  you  better  thus  moreover  than  by  any  weaker 
art  what  huge  satisfaction  I  had  yesterday  in  an 
hoiur  or  two  of  Richard's  company ;  he  having  gen- 
erously found  time  to  lunch  with  me  during  two 
or  three  days  that  he  is  snatching  away  from  the 
Front,  under  urgency  of  business.  I  gathered 
from  him  that  you  hear  from  him  with  a  certain 
frequency  and  perhaps  some  fulness — I  know  it's 
always  his  desire  that  you  shall;  but  even  so  you 
perhaps  scarce  take  in  how  "perfectly  splendid" 
he  is — though  even  if  you  in  a  manner  do  I  want 
to  put  it  on  record  to  you,  for  myself,  that  I  find 
him  unmitigatedly  magnificent.  It's  impossible 
for  me  to  overstate  my  impression  of  his  intelligent 
force,  his  energy  and  lucidity,  his  gallantry  and 
resolution,  or  of  the  success  the  unswerving  appli- 
cation of  these  things  is  making  for  him  and  for 
his  enterprise.  Not  that  I  should  speak  as  if  he 
and  that  were  different  matters — ^he  is  the  enter- 
prise, and  that,  on  its  side,  is  his  very  self;  and 
in  fine  it  is  a  tremendous  tonic  —  among  a  good 
many  tonics  that  we  have  indeed,  thank  good- 
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ncssi — to  get  the  sense  of  his  riclily  beneficent 
at'tivity.  lie  seemed  extremely  well  and  "fit,"  and 
suifered  nie  to  ply  Iiim  with  all  the  questions  that 
one's  constant  longing  here  for  n  nearer  ww,  cooi- 
hined  with  a  kind  of  shrinking  ternir  of  it.  given  all 
the  misery  the  greatest  nearness  seems  to  reveal, 
makes  one  restlessly  keep  up.  What  be  has 
l)rohahIy  told  you,  with  emphasis,  hy  letter,  is 
the  generalisation  most  sadly  foreed  upon  him — 
Uic  comparative  supportability  of  the  fact  of  the 
wotmilcd  and  the  siek  beside  Uie  desolating  riew 
of  the  ravaged  n-fugees.  He  can  help  the  former 
much  more  than  the  latter,  and  the  ability  to  do 
his  special  job  with  success  is  more  nr  less  sustain- 
ing and  rewarding;  but  the  sight  of  the  wretched 
people  with  their  villages  and  homes  and  resources 
utterly  annihilated,  and  they  simply  staring  at  the 
hlackness  of  their  ruin,  with  the  very  clothes  en 
their  backs  scarce  left  to  tliem,  is  clearly  M>mcthing 
that  would  quite  break  the  heart  if  one  could  afford 
to  let  it.  If  he  im't  able  to  give  you  the  tletai]  of 
much  of  that  tragedy,  so  much  the  l)etter  for  you — 
save  indeed  for  your  thereby  losing  tfxi  some  ex- 
amples of  how  he  succeeds  in  occasional  miligatinns 
tfuantJ  mvmc.  thanks  to  the  positive,  the  quite  blest* 
ferocity  of  his  passion  not  to  fail  of  any  »er%'loe  he 
can  with  the  least  conceiv ability  render.  He  was 
most  interesting,  he  was  altogether  admirnhle,  as 
to  his  attitude  in  the  matter  of  going  outnde  of 
the  strict  job  of  carrying  the  military  itiek  and 
wounded,  and  them  only,  as  the  ancient  "Genera 
Conventions"  confine  a  Hed  Cross  Ambulance  to 
doing.  There  has  been  some  perfunctorj'  protest, 
not  long  since,  on  tite  part  of  some  blank  ngmt  of 
that  (Hcil  Cross)  body,  in  relation  to  In's  picking 
up  stricken  and  helpless  civilians  and  seeing  them 
as  far  as  possible  on  tlieir  way  1o  some  desperate 
refuge  or  relief;  whereupon  he  had  given  this  critic 
full  in  the  face  the  whole  philosophy  of  his  p 
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ceedings  and  intentions,  letting  the  personage 
know  that  when  the  Germans  ruthlessly  broke 
every  Greneva  Convention  by  attempting  to  shell 
him  and  his  cars  and  his  womided  whenever  they 
could  spy  a  chance,  he  was  absolutely  for  doing  in 
mercy  and  assistance  what  they  do  in  their  dire 
brutality,  and  mi^^t  be  depended  upon  to  convey 
not  only  every  suffering  civilian  but  any  armed 
and  trudging  soldiers  whom  a  blest  chance  might 
offer  him.  His  remonstrant  visitor  remained  blank 
and  speechless,  but  at  the  same  time  duly  im- 
pressed or  even  floored,  and  Dick  will  have,  I 
think,  so  far  as  any  further  or  more  serious  pro- 
test is  concerned,  an  absolutely  free  hand.  The 
Grcrmans  have  violated  with  the  last  cynicism  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  every  agreement  they 
ever  signed,  and  it's  little  enough  that  the  poor 
retaliation  left  us,  not  that  ''in  kind,''  which  I  think 
we  may  describe  oiurselves  as  despising,  but  that 
in  mere  reparation  of  their  ravage  and  mere 
scrappy  aid  to  ourselves,  should  be  compassed  by 
us  when  we  can  compass  it.  •  .  •  Richard  told  me 
yesterday  that  the  aspect  of  London  struck  him 
as  having  undergone  a  great  change  since  his  last 
rush  over — ^in  the  sense  of  the  greater  flagrancy 
of  the  pressiure  of  the  War ;  and  one  feels  that  per- 
fectly on  the  spot  and  without  having  to  go  away 
and  come  back  for  it.  There  corresponds  with  it 
doubtless  a  much  tighter  screw-up  of  the  whole 
public  consciousness,  worked  upon  by  all  kinds  of 
phenomena  that  are  very  penetrating  here,  but  that 
doubtless  are  reduced  to  some  vagueness  as  re- 
ported to  you  across  the  sea — when  reported  at  all, 
as  most  of  them  can't  be.  Goodbye  at  any  rate  for 
this  hour.  What  I  most  wanted  to  give  you  was 
the  strong  side-wind  and  conveyed  virtue  of  Dick's 
visit.  I  hope  you  are  seeing  rather  more  than  less 
of  Alice  and  Peggy,  to  whom  I  succeed  in  writing 
pretty  often — and  perhaps  things  that  if  repeated 
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to  you,  as  I  trust  they  sometimes  are,  help  you  Id 
some  patient  allowance  for  your  tretneDdoaafy 
attached  old  friend, 

Hbviy  Jaxo. 


To  Mra.  Dacre  Fincent. 

This  rcfrn  to  thr  loaa  of  n  fine  old  nmlbrrrj-trtr  thai 
hod  stood  on  the  lawn  at  J^ainb  Uqum. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions. 
Chcj-ne  Walk.  S.W, 
January  tith,  1015. 
My  dear  Margaret, 

It  has  been  delightful  to  me  to  hear  from 
you  even  on  so  sorry  a  subject  as  my  poor  old 
prostrated  tree;  whiui  it  was  most  land  of  you  to 
go  and  take  a  pitying  look  at.  lie  might  have 
gone  on  for  some  time,  1  think,  in  the  absence  of 
an  inordinate  gale — but  once  tlic  fur>-  of  the  tem- 
pest really  descended  he  was  bound  to  give  w«y, 
because  his  poor  old  heart  was  dead,  his  immense 
old  trunk  hullnw.  He  had  no  power  to  resist  left 
when  the  south-wesier  caught  him  by  hts  vast 
crimh-e  and  simply  twisted  his  head  round  and 
round.  It's  very  sad.  for  he  was  the  making  of 
the  garden — he  was  if  in  person;  and  now  I  feel 
for  the  time  as  if  I  didn't  care  what  becomes  of 
it — my  interest  wholly  collapses.  But  what  a  foUy 
to  talk  of  that  pn»Ntration,  among  all  the  prostra- 
tions that  surround  ust  One  hears  of  them  here 
on  every  side — and  they  reoresent  {of  course  I  am 
speaking  of  the  innumerable  splendid  young  men. 
fallen  in  their  flower)  the  crushingly  black  side  of 
all  the  horrible  business,  the  irreparable  dead  losi 
of  what  is  most  precious,  the  inestimable  seed  of 
the  future.  The  air  \s  full  of  the  sense  of  all  that 
dreadfulness  —  the  echoes  forever  in  one's  cai 
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Still,  I  haven't  wanted  to  wail  to  you — and  don't 
write  you  for  that.  London  isn't  cheerful,  but  vast 
and  dark  and  damp  and  very  visibly  depleted  (as 
well  may  be!)  and  yet  is  also  in  a  sense  uplifting 
and  reassuring,  sudi  an  impression  does  one  get 
here  after  all  of  the  enormous  resources  of  this 
empire.  I  mean  that  the  reminders  at  every  turn 
are  so  great.  I  see  a  few  people — quite  as  many 
as  I  can  do  with;  for  I  find  I  can't  do  with  miscel- 
laneous chatter  or  make  a  single  new  acquaint- 
ance— ^look  at  a  solitary  new  face  save  that  of 
the  wounded  soldiers  in  hospital,  whom  I  see  some- 
thing of  and  find  of  a  great  and  touching  interest. 
Tet  the  general  conditions  of  town  I  find  the  only 
ones  I  can  do  with  now,  and  I  am  more  glad  than 
I  can  say  to  think  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  her  daugh- 
ters supplanting  me,  at  their  ease,  at  dear  old  L.H. 
I  rejoice  to  hear  from  you  of  Beau's  fine  outlook 
and  I  send  him  my  aged  blessing— as  I  do  to  his 
Father,  who  must  take  good  comfort  of  him.  I 
am  afraid  on  the  other  hand  that  all  these  diluvian 
and  otherwise  devastated  days  haven't  contributed 
to  the  gaiety  ( I  won't  say  of  "nations" — ^what  will 
have  become,  forever,  of  that?  but)  of  golfers  pure 
and  simple.  I  wonder  about  you  much,  and  very 
tenderly,  and  wish  you  weren't  so  far,  or  my  agiUty 
so  extinct.  I  find  I  think  with  dismay — ^positive 
terror — of  a  station  or  a  train — ^more  than  once 
or  twice  a  year.  Bitter  moreover  the  thought  to 
me  that  you  never  seem  now  in  the  way  of  coming 
up.  .  .  . 

Groodnight,  dear  Margaret.     Yours  all  faith- 
fuUy, 

Henbt  James. 
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To  the  Hon.  Evan  Charieri*. 

21  Carlylf  Mansions, 
Cheyiie  Walk.  S.W. 
Jon.  23,  1915. 
My  dear  Evan, 

I  am  more  deeply  moved  than  I  can  say 
by  Uie  receipt  uf  your  so  admirably  ^nrid  and  in- 
teresting letter.  ...  I  en\'y  you  intensely  your 
opportunity  to  apply  that  [spirit  of  obserratioa] 
in  ttiese  immense  iiistortc  conditions  and  thui  to 
have  had  a  hand  of  your  own  in  the  most  pro- 
digious affirmation  of  the  cncr^'  and  ingenuity  of 
man  ("however  misplaced"!)  tliat  surely  can  ever 
have  been  in  the  world.  For  G«h1's  sake  go  oo 
taking  as  many  notes  of  it  as  you  possibly  can,  and 
believe  with  what  grateful  pict>'  I  shall  want  to  go 
over  your  treasure  with  you  when  you  6nally  bring 
it  home.  Such  imprej»ions  as  you  must  get.  nira 
incalculable  things  as  you  must  sec,  such  unutter- 
able ones  as  vou  must  feel!  Well,  keep  it  all  up, 
and  above  all  kee|)  up  that  same  hicst  confidence 
in  my  fond  appreciation.  Wonderful  your  account 
of  that  night  visit  to  the  trenches  and  giving  me 
more  of  the  sense  and  the  smell  and  the  fantas- 
tic grimness,  the  general  ordered  and  methodised 
horror,  than  anything  else  whatever  that  has  pre- 
tended to  enlighten  us.  With  infinite  interest  do 
I  take  in  what  you  say  of  the  rapidity  with  whicfa 
the  inside-out-ness  of  your  conditions  becomes  the 
matter  of  course  and  the  platitudinous — which  I 
take  partly  to  result  from  the  treniendoua  collec- 
tivity of  the  case,  doesn't  it  f  the  fact  of  the  wbolc- 
Dcss  of  the  stress  and  strain  or  intimate  fusioa,  as 
in  a  common  pot,  of  all  exposures,  all  rcsistanoca, 
all  the  queemess  and  all  the  muchness!  But  I 
mustn't  seem  to  put  too  intemigatii'ely  my  poor 
groping  speculations.     Only  wait  to  correct  my 
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mistakes  in  some  better  future,  and  I  shall  under- 
stand you  down  to  the  ground.  We  add  day  to 
day  here  as  consciously,  or  labouringly,  as  you  are 
domg,  no  doubt,  on  ^our  side — ^it's  in  fact  like  lift- 
ing every  24  hours,  just  now,  a  very  dismally  dead 
weight  and  setting  it  on  top  of  a  pile  of  such 
others,  already  stacked,  whidi  promises  endlessly 
to  grow — ^so  that  the  mere  reaching  up  adds  all 
the  while  to  the  beastly  effort  London  is  grey — 
in  moral  tone;  and  even  the  Zeppelin  bombs  of 
last  ni^t  at  Yarmouth  do  little  to  make  it  flush. 
What  a  pitiful  horror  indeed  must  that  Tpres 
desolation  and  desecration  be  —  a  baseness  of 
demonism.  I  find,  thank  Grod,  that  under  your 
image  of  that  I  at  least  can  flush.  It  so  happens 
that  I  dine  to-morrow  (23d)  with  John  Sargent, 
or  rather  I  mean  lunch,  and  I  shall  take  for 
granted  your  leave  to  read  him  your  letter.  I 
bless  you  again  for  it,  and  am  yours  all  faithfully, 

Henst  James. 


To  Compton  Mackenzie. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

January  28rd,  1915. 
My  dear  Monty, 

I  am  acknowledging  your  so  interesting 
letter  at  once;  because  I  find  that  under  the  effect 
of  all  our  conditions  here  I  can't  answer  for  any 
postal  fluency,  however  reduced  in  quality  or  quan- 
tity, at  an  indefinite  future  time.  My  fluency  of 
the  moment  even,  such  as  it  is,  has  to  take  the 
present  mechanic  form;  but  here  goes,  at  any  rate, 
to  the  extent  of  my  having  rejoiced  to  hear  from 
you,  not  of  much  brightness  though  your  news 
may  be.    I  tenderly  condole  and  participate 
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you  on  your  hanng  been  again  flung  into  bed 
Truly  the  haul  ou  your  cournge  has  to  keep  on 
being  enormous — and  I  applaud  to  the  edto  the 
wonderful  way  that  virtue  in  you  appean  to  meet 
it  You  strike  me  as  leading  verily  the  heroic  life 
at  a  pitch  nowhere  and  bv  nobody  surpassed — cTen 
though  our  whole  scene  bristles  all  over  with  such 
grand  examples  of  it.  Since  you  are  up  and  at 
work  again  may  that  at  least  go  bravely  on — while 
I  marvel  again,  according  to  my  wont,  at  your  still 
finding  it  possible  in  conditions  that  I  fear  would 
be  for  me  dismally  "inhibitivc."  I  bless  your  new 
book,  even  if  you  didn't  in  our  last  talk  leave  roe 
with  much  grasp  of  what  it  is  to  be  "about."  In 
presence  of  any  suchlike  intention  I  find  I  want  s 
subject  to  be  able  quite  definitely  to  stale  and 
declare  itself— at  a  subject;  and  when  the  thing  t> 
ccmimunicated  to  me  (m  advance)  in  the  form  of 
So-and-So's  doing  this,  that  or  the  other,  or  Some- 
thing-else's "happening"  and  so  on,  1  kind  of  ye«m 
for  the  expressible  idea  or  motive,  what  the  thing 
is  to  be  done  for.  to  have  been  presented  to  ine; 
which  you  may  say  periiaps  is  asking  a  good  deal 
I  don't  think  so,  if  any  cognisance  at  all  is  vouch- 
safed (Hie;  it  is  the  only  tiling  I  in  the  least  care  to 
ask.  What  the  author  shall  do  with  his  idea  I  un 
quite  ready  to  wait  for,  but  am  meanwhile  in  no 
relation  to  the  work  at  all  unless  that  bans  has 
been  provided.  Console  yourself,  however:  dear 
great  George  Meredith  once  began  to  express  to 
me  what  a  novel  he  had  just  started  ("One  of  Our 
Coni^uerors")  was  to  be  about  by  no  other  art  than 
by  simply  naming  to  me  the  half  •dozen  occur- 
rences, sudi  OS  the}'  were,  that  occupied  the  pages 
he  had  already  written ;  so  tliat  I  remained.  I  felt. 
quite  without  an  answer  to  my  respectful  inquiry — 
which  be  had  all  the  time  the  very  attitude  of  kmd- 
ly  cncimraging  and  rewardingl 
But  why  do  I  make  these  restrictive  and  in- 
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vidious  observations?  I  bless  your  book,  and  the 
author's  fine  hand  and  brain,  whatever  it  may  con- 
sist of;  and  I  bend  with  interest  over  yoiur  remarks 
about  poor  speculating  and  squirming  Italy's 
desperate  dilemma.  The  infusion  of  that  further 
horror  of  local  devastation  and  anguish  is  too  sick- 
ening for  words — I  have  been  able  only  to  avert  my 
face  from  it;  as,  if  I  were  nearer,  I  fear  I  should 
but  wrap  my  head  in  my  mantle  and  give  up  alto- 
gether. The  truth  is  however  that  the  Italian  case 
affects  me  as  on  the  whole  rather  ugly — failing  to 
see,  as  one  does,  their  c<i9us  belU,  and  having  to  see, 
as  one  also  does,  that  they  must  hunt  up  one  to  give 
them  any  sort  of  countenance  at  alL    I  should — 

January  25ih. 

I  had  alas  to  break  off  two  days  ago,  having  been 
at  that  very  moment  flimg  into  bed,  as  I  am  occa- 
sionally liable  to  [be],  somewhat  like  yourself; 
though  happily  not  in  the  prolonged  way.  I  am 
up  this  morning  again— though  still  m  rather  semi- 
sickly  fashion ;  but  trying  to  collect  my  wits  afresh 
as  to  what  I  was  going  to  say  about  Italy.  How- 
ever, I  had  perhaps  better  not  say  it — ^as  I  take, 
I  rather  fear,  a  more  detached  view  of  her  attitude 
than  I  see  that,  on  the  spot,  you  can  easily  do.  By 
which  I  mean  that  I  don't  much  make  out  how,  as 
regards  the  two  nations  with  whom  [she  is  in] 
alliance  (originally  so  unnatural,  alas,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Austria!),  she  can  act  in  a  fashion,  any 
fashion,  regardable  as  straight.  I  always  hated 
her  patching  up  a  friendly  relation  with  Austria, 
and  thereby  with  GSermany,  as  against  France  and 
this  coimtry;  and  now  what  she  publishes  is  that 
it  was  good  enough  for  her  so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  otherwise.  If  there's  anything 
to  be  got  (by  any  other  alliance)  she  wiD  go  in  for 
that;  but  she  thus  gives  herself  away,  as  to  all  her 
recent  past,  a  bit  painfully,  doesn't  one  feel? — and 
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will  do  so  especially  if  what  she  has  in  mind  is  to 
cut  in  on  Turkey  and  so  get  ahead,  fur  benefit  or 
booty  or  whatever,  of  her  very  own  allies.  How- 
ever, 1  mustn't  Mieak  as  if  we  and  ours  shouldn't 
be  glad  of  her  help,  whatever  that  help  is  suscepti- 
ble of  amounting  to.  The  situation  is  one  for  not 
looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth  —  which  only 
proves,  alas,  how  many  hideous  and  horrible  [as- 
pects] such  situatitms  have.  Personally,  I  dun't 
8ce  bow  she  can  make  up  her  mind  not,  in  spite  of 
all  temptations,  to  remain  as  still  as  a  mouse.  Isn't 
it  rather  luri<Ily  borne  in  upon  her  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  only  to  make  up  their  minds  ruthlessly 
to  violate  Switzerland  in  order,  as  they  say,  *^ 
be  at  Milan,  by  the  Simplon,  the  St  Gottliard  or 
whatever,  in  just  ten  hours"?  Ugh  I — let  me  not 
talk  of  such  abominations:  I  don't  know  why  I 
pretend  to  it  or  attempt  it  I  too  am  trying  (I 
don^t  kimw  whether  I  told  you)  to  bury  my  noae 
in  the  doing  of  something  daily;  and  am  findu^ 
that,  however  little  I  manage  on  any  given  ooc^ 
sion,  even  that  little  sustains  and  inflames  and  r^ 
wards  me.  I  lose  myself  thus  in  the  mystrrr  of 
what  "art"  can  do  for  one,  even  with  every  filest 
thing  against  it  And  why  it  gkould  and  how  it 
does  and  what  it  means — that  is  "tlitr  fimny  thing^I 
However,  as  I  just  said,  one  mustn't  look  a  gift- 
horse  etc  So  don't  yourself  sn  senitiniw  tku  poor 
animal,  but  believe  mc  yours  all  faitlifully. 

Henbv  Jaxbs. 
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To  Miss  Elizabeth  Norton. 

The  ^pamphlet''  was  his  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Volunteer  Motor- Ambulance,  included  in  Wiihm  the 
Rim. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Jan.  25ih,  1915. 
Dearest  Lily, 

It  has  been  of  the  greatest  interest,  it  has 
been  delightful,  to  me  to  receive  to-night  your  so 
generous  and  informing  letter.  The  poor  little 
pamphlet  for  which  you  ''thank''  me  is  a  helpless 
and  empty  thing — for  which  I  should  blush  were 
not  the  condition  of  its  production  so  legibly 
stamped  upon  it.  Tou  can't  say  things  unless  you 
have  been  out  there  to  learn  them,  and  if  you  have 
been  out  there  to  learn  them  you  can  say  them 
less  than  ever.  With  all  but  utterly  nothing  to 
go  upon  I  had  to  make  my  remarks  practically  of 
nothing,  and  that  the  effect  of  them  can  only  be 
nil  on  a  subscribing  public  which  wants  constant 
and  particular  news  of  the  undertakings  it  has  been 
asked  to  believe  in  once  for  all,  I  can  but  too 
readily  beheve.  The  case  seems  different  here — 
I  mean  on  this  side  of  the  sea — where  scores  and 
scores  of  such  like  corps  are  in  operation  in 
France — ^the  number  of  ambulance-cars  is  many, 
many  thousand,  on  all  the  long  line — ^without  its 
becoming  necessary  for  them  that  their  work 
should  be  publicly  chronicled.  I  think  the  greater 
nearness  —  here  —  the  strange  and  sinister  near- 
ness— ^makes  much  of  the  difference;  various  facts 
are  conveyed  by  personal — ^unpublished — ^report, 
and  these  sufficiently  serve  the  purpose.  What 
seems  clear,  at  all  events,  is  that  there  is  no  de- 
visable means  for  keeping  the  enterprise  in  touch 
with  American  sympathy,  and  I  sadly  note  there- 
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fore  what  you  tell  me  of  the  inevitable  and  not 
distant  end.  The  aid  rendered  strikes  mc  as  hav- 
ing been  of  the  handsomest — as  is  splendidly  the 
case  with  alt  the  aid  ^Vmerica  is  rendenng,  in  her 
own  large-handed  and  full-handed  way;  of  which 
you  tell  me  such  fine  interesting  things  from  yuur 
own  experience.  It  makes  y<m  all  iteetn  one  vast 
and  prodigious  workshop  icith  us — for  the  re- 
sources and  the  energy  of  production  and  creatioo 
and  devotion  here  are  of  course  beyond  estimatioii. 
1  imagine  indeed  that,  given  your  more  fimited 
relation  to  the  War,  your  resources  in  money  are 
more  remarkable — even  though  here  (by  whidi  I 
mean  in  England,  for  the  whole  case  is  I  believe 
more  hampered  in  France)  the  way  the  myriad 
calls  and  demands  arc  endlessly  met  and  met  is 
prodigious  enougli.  It  does  my  heart  good  that 
you  should  express  yourself  as  you  do  —  though 
how  could  you  do  anything  elsef — on  behalf  of  the 
simply  sacred  cause,  as  I  feci  it,  of  the  Allies;  for 
here  at  least  one  needs  to  feel  it  so  to  bear  up 
under  the  close  pressure  of  all  that  is  so  hideout 
and  horrible  in  what  has  been  let  Ioa«e  upoa  us. 
Much  of  the  time  one  feels  that  one  simply  cmn't — 
the  heart-breaking  aspect,  the  dextruetton  of  sucii 
masses,  on  such  a  scale,  of  the  magnificent  young 
life  that  was  to  have  been  productive  and  proliBc, 
bears  down  any  faith,  any  patience,  all  argument 
and  all  hope.  I  can  look  at  the  woe  of  the  bereft, 
the  parents,  the  mothers  and  wives,  and  take  it 
comparatively  for  granted  —  that  is  not  care  for 
what  they  individually  suffer  (as  they  seem  indif- 
ferent themselves,  both  here  and  tn  France,  in  an 
extraordinarily  noble  way.)  But  the  dead  loss 
of  such  ranks  upon  ranks  of  the  finest  young 
human  material  —  of  life  —  that  is  an  abyss  into 
which  one  can  simply  gaze  appalled.  And  as  if 
that  were  not  enough  I  find  myscK  sickened  to  the 
very  soul  by  the  apparent  Mrntr  of  the  louche  and 
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sinister  figure  of  Mr.  Wcxxirow  Wilson,  who  seems 
to  be  aware  of  nothing  but  the  various  ingenious 
ways  in  which  it  is  open  to  him  to  make  difficulties 
for  us.  I  may  not  read  him  right,  but  most  of  my 
correspondents  at  home  appear  to,  and  they  minis- 
ter to  my  dread  of  him  and  the  meanness  of  his 
note  as  it  breaks  into  all  this  heroic  air. 

But  I  am  writing  you  in  the  key  of  mere  lamen- 
tation—which I  didn't  mean  to  do.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  times  when  I  am  much  up- 
lifted— ^when  what  may  come  out  of  it  all  seems 
almost  worth  it.  And  then  the  black  nightmare 
holds  the  field  again  —  and  in  fact  one  proceeds 
almost  wholly  by  those  restless  alternations.  They 
consume  one's  vital  substance,  but  one  will  perhaps 
wear  them  out  first.  It  touches  me  deeply  that 
you  should  speak  tenderly  of  dear  old  London, 
for  which  my  own  affection  in  these  months  s^est 
accrue  a  thousandfold — ^just  as  the  same  has  taken 
place  in  my  attachment  for  all  these  so  very  pre- 
ponderantly decent  and  solid  people.  The  race  is 
worth  fighting  for,  immensely  —  in  fact  I  don't 
know  any  other  for  whom  it  can  so  much  be  said. 
.  .  .  Well,  go  on  working  and  feeling  and  believ- 
ing for  me,  dear  Lily,  and  G<xl  uphold  yoiur  right 
arm  and  carry  far  your  voice.  Think  of  me  too  as 
your  poor  old  aching  and  yet  not  altogether  col- 
lapsing,  your  in  fact  quite  clinging. 

Henbt  James. 
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To  Hugh  WalpdU. 

Mr.  Walpotc  wu  now  Mrting  with  thr  Red  Crews  on 
the  Russian  front. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Chcyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Febniar>-  Uth.  1915. 

Dearest  Hugh, 

"When  y<m  write,"  you  jwy,  and  when  do 
I  write  but  just  exactly  an  hour  after  your  lettrr 
of  this  evening,  that  of  Kcbniarj'  1st,  a  fortnight 
ago  to  a  day,  has  come  to  hand '.  I  delight  in  har- 
ing  got  it,  and  find  it  no  less  interesting  than 
gt-niai — bristhng  with  fine  realities.  Muoi  as  it 
tells  me,  indeed,  I  could  have  done  with  still  more; 
but  that  is  of  course  always  the  ease  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  and  aniid  such  wondenncnt^  and  yearn- 
ings; and  I  make  gratefully  the  most  of  what  there 
is.  The  basis,  tlie  eonntx-tion,  tttc  nxxle  of  empkiy- 
ment  on,  and  in,  and  under  which  you  "go  off," 
for  instance,  are  matters  that  leave  mc  scratching 
my  head  and  exhaling  long  and  sm\  sighs — but  as 
those  two  things  arc  what  I  am  at  in  tbeie  daTS 
most  of  my  time  I  don't  bring  them  home  moH 
criminally  to  you.  Only  I  am  moved  to  beseech 
you  this  tinte  not  to  throw  yourself  into  the  tfaic^ 
of  military  operations  amid  which  tout  wont  of 
even  the  minimum  of  proper  eycsigiit  apparently 
may  devote  you  to  destruction,  more  or  less — after 
the  manner  of  the  blind  quart  d'hcure  described 
to  me  in  your  letter  previous  to  this  one.  I  am 
sorry  the  black  hnmcsickness  so  feeds  upon  you 
ofnid  your  terrific  paradoxical  friemls.  tne  sport 
ahkc  of  their  bodies  and  their  souls,  of  whom  your 
account  is  admirably  vivid;  but  I  well  conceive 
your  state,  which  has  my  tenderest  sj-mpathy — 
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that  nostalgic  ache  at  its  worst  being  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  very  devil  of  devils.  Don't  let  it  break 
the  spell  of  your  purpose  of  learning  Russian,  of 
really  mastering  it — tiiough  even  while  I  say  this 
I  rather  wince  at  your  telling  me  that  you  incline 
not  to  return  to  England  till  September  next.  I 
don't  put  that  regret  on  the  score  of  my  loss  of 
the  sight  of  you  till  then  —  that  gives  the  sort  of 
personal  turn  to  the  matter  that  we  are  all  ashamed 
together  of  giving  to  any  matter  now.  But  the 
being  and  the  having  been  in  England  —  or  in 
France,  which  is  now  so  much  the  same  thing — 
during  at  least  a  part  of  this  unspeakable  year 
affects  me  as  something  you  are  not  unlikely  to  be 
sorry  to  have  missed;  there  attaches  to  it — ^to  the 
being  here — something  so  sovereign  and  so  initia- 
tory in  the  way  of  a  British  experience.  I  mean 
that  it's  as  if  you  wouldn't  have  had  the  full  gen- 
eral British  experience  without  it,  and  that  this 
may  be  a  pity  for  you  as  a  painter  of  British  phe- 
nomena— for  I  don't  suppose  you  think  of  repro- 
ducing only  Russian  for  the  rest  of  your  shining 
days.  However,  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  feel  the 
very  greatest  aversion  to  intermeddlingly  advising 
you — ^your  completing  your  year  in  Russia  all  de- 
pends on  what  you  do  with  the  precious  time. 
You  may  bring  home  fruits  by  which  you  will  be 
wholly  justified.  Address  yourself  indeed  to  do- 
ing that  and  putting  it  absolutely  through — ^and 
I  will,  for  my  part,  back  you  up  unlimitedly. 
Only,  bring  your  sheaves  with  you,  and  gather  in 
a  golden  bundle  of  the  same.  I  detest,  myself, 
the  fine  old  British  horror — as  it  has  flourished  at 
least  up  to  now,  when  in  respect  to  the  great 
matter  that's  upon  us  the  fashion  has  so  much 
changed — of  doing  anything  consistently  and  seri- 
ously. So  if  ^ou  should  draw  out  your  absence  I 
shall  believe  m  your  reasons.  Meanwhile  I  am 
myself  of  the  most  flaming  British  complexion — 
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the  whole  tiling  is  to  mc  an  unspeakably  intinuUr 
experience — if  it  isn't  abject  lo  apply  siicb  a  term 
when  one  hasn't  had  one's  precious  perton  straight 
up  against  the  facts.  I  have  only  hail  my  poor 
old  mind  and  imagination — hut  as  one  can  have 
them  here;  and  I  live  partly  in  dark  abysses  and 
partly  in  high  and,  I  think,  noble  elations.  But 
how,  at  my  age  and  in  my  conditions.  I  could  have 
beautifully  done  without  iti  I  resist  more  or 
less — since  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  I  "am";  I 
resist  anil  go  on  from  day  to  ilay  because  1  want 
to  and  the  horrible  interest  is  too  great  not  to.  But 
that  same  is  adding  the  years  in  great  shoTel-fuIb 
to  our  poor  old  lives  ( those  at  least  of  my  genera- 
tion:) so  don't  be  too  long  away  after  all  if  you 
want  ever  to  see  me  again.  I  have  in  a  manner 
got  back  to  work — after  a  black  interrrgnuin:  and 
find  it  a  refuge  and  a  prop  —  but  t}ic  ci>nditions 
make  it  difficult,  exceedingly,  almost  insuperably, 
/  find,  in  a  sense  far  other  than  the  mere  utstres»- 
ing  and  depressing.  The  subject-matter  of  ooe's 
effort  has  become  iiticlf  utterly  treacherous  and 
false — its  relation  to  reality  utterly  given  away  «nd 
smashed.  Reality  is  a  world  that  was  to  be  capable 
of  thi» — and  how  represent  that  horrific  capability. 
hutoricaHf/  latent,  historically  aheatl  of  itf  How 
on  the  oilier  band  not  represent  it  either — without 
putting  into  play  mere  fidrllcstieksf 

I  had  to  break  off  my  letter  last  night  frocn  ex- 
cess  of  lateness,  and  now  I  see  I  misdated  it.  To- 
night is  the  I5th,  the  p.m.  of  a  eold  grej'  Sunday 
auch  as  we  find  wintry  here,  in  our  inn<vence  of 

four  ferocities  of  climate;  to  which  in  your  plaee 
should  speedily  succumb.  That  buried  Itcneath 
the  polar  blizzard  and  the  bowling  homeftick  snow- 
drift you  don't  utterly  give  way  is,  I  think,  a  proof 
of  very  superior  resources  and  of  your  bcinff 
rcMTVed  for  a  big  future.  .  .  .  Goodnight,  how- 
ever»  now  really,  dearest  Hugh.     I  foOow  your 
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adventure  with  all  the  affectionate  solicitude  of 
your  all-faithful  old 

H.  J. 


To  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

February  16th,  1915. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Lodge, 

It  is  indeed  very  horrible  that  having  had 
the  kindest  of  little  letters  from  you  ever  so  Icmg 
ago  ( I  won't  remind  you  how  long — ^you  may  have 
magnanimusly  forgotten  it  a  little)  I  am  thanking 
you  for  it  only  at  this  late  day.  Explanations  are 
vain  things,  and  yet  if  I  throw  myself  on  the  big- 
gest explanation  that  ever  was  in  the  world  there 
may  be  something  in  it.  .  .  .  Fortunately  the  in- 
terest and  the  sympathy  grow  (if  things  that  start 
at  the  superlative  degree  can  grow),  and  I  never 
am  sick  with  all  the  monstrosity  of  it  but  I  beccmie 
after  a  bit  almost  well  with  all  the  virtue  and  the 
decency.  I  try  to  live  in  the  admiring  contempla- 
tion of  that  as  much  as  possible — and  I  thou^t  I 
already  knew  how  deeply  attached  I  am  to  this 
remarkable  country  and  to  the  character  of  its 
people.  I  find  I  haven't  known  until  now  the  real 
degree  of  my  attachment — ^which  I  try  to  show — 
that  is  to  apply — ^the  intensity  of  in  small  and 
futile  ways.  To-day  for  instance  I  have  been  tak- 
ing to  my  dentist  a  convalesced  soldier — a  mere 
sapper  of  the  R.E. — ^whom  I  fished  out  of  a  hos- 
pitid;  yesterday  I  went  to  the  Stores  to  send 
"food-chocolate"  to  my  cook's  nephew  at  the  front. 
Driver  Bisset  of  the  Artillery;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment I  write  I  am  putting  up  for  the  nij^t  a 
a  young  ex-postman  from  Rye  who  has  come  up 
to  pass  the  doctor  tomorrow  for  the  Naval  Brigade. 
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These  things,  as  I  write  them,  make  me  almost  feel 
that  I  do  push  before  you  the  inevitability  of  my 
silence.  But  thej'  don't  mean,  please,  that  I  am 
not  living  very  intensively,  at  the  same  time,  with 
you  all  at  Washington — where  I  fondly  suppose 
you  all  to  entertain  sentiments,  the  Senator  and 
yourself,  Constance  and  tliat  admirable  Gusiy. 
mto  which  I  may  enter  witli  the  last  freedom.  I 
won't  go  into  the  particulars  of  my  sympathy — 
or  at  least  into  the  particulars  of  what  it  imputes 
to  you:  but  1  have  a  general  sweet  cooOdeoce,  s 
kind  of  wealth  of  divination. 

London  is  of  course  not  gay  (thank  the  Lfird;) 
but  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  not  be  here — tbere 
are  impressions  under  which  I  feel  it  a  kind  of  up- 
lifting privilege.  The  situation  doesn't  make  me 
gregarious — but  on  the  contrary  very  fastidious 
about  the  people  I  care  to  see.  I  know  exactly 
those  I  don't,  but  never  have  I  taken  more  kindly 
to  those  I  do — and  with  them  intercourse  has  a  fine 
intimacy  that  is  bc>*ond  anythinjar  of  the  past.  But 
we  are  very  mature — and  that  is  part  of  the  har- 
mony— the  young  and  the  youngish  arc  aU  away 
getting  killed,  so  far  as  they  are  males;  and  so  far 
as  they  are  females,  wives  and  fiancees  and  sisters, 
they  are  occupied  with  being  simply  beyond  praise. 
The  motliers  are  pure  Roman  and  it's  all  tremen- 
dously becoming  to  every  one.  There  are  really 
no  fiancees  by  ^e  way — the  younff  men  get  h<ime 
for  three  days  and  are  married — then  off  into  the 
absolute  Hell  of  it  again.  But  good-night  now. 
It  was  truly  ex<|uisite  of  you  to  write  to  roc.  Do 
feel,  and  tell  Cnlxit  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing him  to  feel,  how  than>ughly  I  count  on  all  your 
hmise.  It's  a  luxury  for  me  to  know  how  I  can  on 
Constance.  Vours.  dear  Mra.  Lodge,  ercr  and 
ever  so  faitlifully, 

HJorxT  Jamo. 
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To  Mrs.  William  James. 

H.  J.'s  eldest  nephew  was  at  this  time  occupied  with 
relief  work  in  Belinum. 


21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Feb.  20th,  1915. 

Dearest  Alice, 

...  Of  course  our  great  (family)  public 
fact  is  Harry's  continuously  inscrutable  and  un- 
seizable  activity  here.  "Here"  I  say,  without 
knowing  in  the  least  where  he  now  is — and  the 
torment  of  his  spending  all  this  time  on  this  side 
of  the  sea,  and  of  one's  utter  loss  of  him  in  cotir- 
sequence,  is  really  quite  dreadful  •  •  •  England 
is  splendid,  undisturbed  and  undismayed  by  the 
savage  fury  and  the  roaring  mad-bull  "policy"  of 
Germany's  mine-and-torpedo  practice  against  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the  sea — 
though  of  course  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of 
disasters,  and  it  will  probably  be  on  neutrals  that 
most  of  these  will  fall. 

Feb.  22nd,  p.m.  I  had  to  break  this  off  two 
nights  ago  and  since  then  that  remark  has  been 
signally  confirmed — ^three  neutral  ships  have  been 
sunk  by  mines  and  torpedoes,  and  one  of  these  we 
learn  this  a.m.  is  an  American  cargo-boat.  I  don't 
suppose  anything  particular  will  "happen"  for 
you  all  willi  Grermany  because  of  this  incident 
alone  (the  crew  were  saved;)  yet  it  can  hardly  im- 
prove relations,  and  she  is  sure  to  repeat  the  injury 
in  some  form,  promptly,  and  then  the  fat  will  be 
on  the  fire.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  far  from  being  dear 
to  me,  but  I  can't  not  agree  with  his  contention 
that  the  U.S.'s  sitting  down  in  meekness  and  silence 
under  the  Grcrman  repudiation  of  every  engage- 
ment she  solemnly  took  with  us,  as  the  initiatory 
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power  ill  the  llague  convention,  constitutes  an  un- 
speakable precedent,  and  makes  us  a  deplorabte 
£i^re. 

Meanwhile  I  find  it  a  real  uplifting  privile^  to 
live  in  an  air  so  unterron/x^d  as  that  of  this  coun- 
try, and  to  feel  what  confidence  we  insuperably 
feel  in  the  big  sea-genius,  let  alone  the  huge  aea- 
resourees,  of  this  people.  It  is  a  great  experience. 
I  mean  the  whole  process  of  life  here  is  now — ^ren 
if  it  does  so  abound  in  tragedy  and  pit}',  such  ss 
one  can  often  scarcely  face.  But  there  is  too  much 
uf  all  that  to  say — and  all  I  intended  was  to  re- 
mark that  while  Germany  roars  and  runs  ^rmirk 
the  new  armies  now  at  last  ready  are  being  <*  so 
quietly  transported  across  the  diaholised  CnanneL 
The  quiet  and  the  steady  going  bcre*  amid  the 
German  vociferation,  is  of  itself  an  enonnou»— 
I  was  going  to  say  pleasure.  We  have  just  beard 
from  Burgess  of  the  arrival  of  his  regiment  at 
Havre — they  left  the  Tower  of  I^ondon  out  A  few 
days  ago.  ...  I  go  to-morrow  to  the  ProtbcrtM 
to  help  them  with  tea-ing  a  partj'  of  cotivmlescent 
soldiers  from  hospital — Mrs.  J.  G.  Butcher,  like 
thousands,  or  at  least  hundreds,  of  other  pecfple, 
sends  her  car  on  certain  afternuons  of  the  vfcti  to 
difTerent  hospitals  for  four  of  the  bettering  patients 
— or  as  many  as  will  go  into  it — and  tbey  arc  con- 
veyed cither  to  her  house  or  to  some  other  arranged 
with.  I  have  "met"  sets  of  them  thus  several 
times — the  "right  people"  arc  wanted  for  ! 
and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  and  admi 
and  verily  chnmiing  than  I  mostly  find  tbcm. 
last  time  the  Pnttheros  had,  by  Mrs.  Butd 
car,  wounded  Belgians — but  to-morraw  it  is  to  be 
British,  whom  I  on  the  whole  prefer,  though  the 
Belgians  are  more  gravdy  pathetic.  The  diffi- 
culty about  them  is  that  they  are  so  apt  to  know 
only  Flemish  and  understand  almost  no  French — 
save  as  one  of  tliem,  alwasrs  included  for  tbe  pur- 
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pose,  can  interpret.  I  had  to-day  to  lunchecm  a 
most  decent  and  appreciative  little  sapper  in  the 
Engineers,  whom  I  originaUy  found  in  hospital 
and  whose  teeth  I  have  been  having  done  up  for 
him — at  very  reduced  military  rates!  There  is 
nothing  one  isn't  eager  to  do  for  them,  and  their 
gratitude  for  small  mercies,  excellent  stuff  as  they 
are,  almost  wrings  the  heart.  This  obscure  hero 
(a  great  athlete  in  the  rutming  line)  is  completely 
well  again  and  goes  in  a  day  or  two  back  to  the 
Front;  but  oh  how  they  don't  like  the  hellishness 
of  it  {that  is  beyond  all  conception,)  and  oh  how 
they  don't  let  this  make  any  difference!  Tremen- 
dously will  the  "people"  by  this  war — I  mean  by 
their  patience  of  it  and  in  it — ^have  made  good  their 
place  in  the  sun ;  though  even  as  one  says  that  one 
recognizes  stiU  more  how  the  "upper  classes"  in 
this  country  and  the  others  have  poured  themselves 
unstintedly  out.  The  way  "society"  at  large,  in 
England,  has  magnificently  played  up,  will  have 
given  it,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  a  new  lease  of 
life.  However,  society,  in  wars,  always  does  play 
up — ^and  it  is  by  them,  and  for  them,  lliat  the  same 
are  mostly  made.  .  .  . 

Feb.  23rd.  Again  I  had  to  go  to  bed,  but  it's 
all  right  and  my  letter  wouldn't  in  any  case  have 
gone  to  you  till  to-morrow's  New  York  post. 
Meanwhile  not  much  has  happened,  thank  heaven, 
save  that  I  went  to  tea  with  little  Fanny  P.  and 
her  five  convalescents,  and  that  it  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful affair.  .  .  .  We  plied  them  with  edibles 
and  torrents  of  the  drinkable  and  they  expanded, 
as  always,  and  became  interesting  and  moving,  in 
the  warmth  of  civilization  and  sympathy.  Those  I 
had  on  either  side  of  me  at  table  were  men  of  the 
old  Army — I  mean  who  had  been  through  the 
Boer  War,  and  were  therefore  nigh  upon  forty, 
and  proportionately  more  soldatesques;  but  there 
is  nothing,  ever,  that  one  wouldn't  do  for  any  one 
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of  them ;  they  become  at  once  sudi  children  of  bb- 
tor}',  such  creatures  of  distinction.  .  .  . 
£ver  your  offectiouate 

Hen  IT. 


To  Mn.  Whartoti. 

Mn.  Wharton,  writing  to  deunbe  a  joamev  ifac  Itad 
made  slong  purt  of  thi-  Kn-nch  front,  tiad  tnentiacicd  that 
a  litaff-officvr  at  Stc,  Mcni-hould  had  read  coiur  ol  bvr 
liook*,  and  had  kbovn  hi»  apprcctalion  bj  fadlitatiog  her 
visit  to  VcrdiUL 

21  Carlyk  Mansions, 
Chej-ne  Walk.  S.W. 
March  Ath.  lOlS. 

Dearest  Kdith, 

How  can  I  welcome  and  applaud  enough 
your  splendid  tlirilling  letter — in  which,  thuugfa 
it  gives  me  your  whale  spectacle  and  impreasiaa 
as  iiniipcakably  portentous,  I  And  you  so[nebtnr 
of  the  very  same  henwc  taille  of  whatever  it  wm« 
that  gave  the  rest  at  the  monstrous  maximum.  I 
unutterably  envy  you  these  sights  and  suffcm] 
Rssaults  of  the  nuuima^-condemned  as  I  am  by 
doddering  age  and  "mean"  infirmity  to  the  poor 
niesquins  minima,  when  really  to  find  myself  in 
closer  touch  would  iui  fearfully  intere!(t  and  inspire 
and  overwhelm  me  (as  one  wants  to  be  orer> 
whclmwi.)  However,  since  my  ignoble  portioo  is 
what  it  is,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  heap  you  on  the 
altar  of  sacrifire  and  gloat  over  your  overwbclmed- 
ncss  and  dcnuind  of  you  to  sen'e  me  still  more  and 
more  of  it  On  this  I  even  innst  now  that  I  have 
tasted  of  your  state  and  your  substance — for  your 
impression  is  rendered  in  a  degree  so  virid  and 
touching  that  it  all  (especially  those  vespers  in  the 
church  with  the  tragic  l>eds  in  the  aisles)  wringi 
tears  from  my  agtti  eyes.  What  a  hungry  bimry 
to  be  able  to  come  back  with  things  and  girc  tfai 
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then  and  there  straight  into  the  aching  voids:  do 
it,  do  it,  my  blest  Edith,  for  all  you're  worth: 
rather,  rather — "sauvez,  sauvez  la  France!**  Ah, 
je  la  sauverais  bien,  moi,  if  I  hadn't  been  ruined 
myself  too  soon!  .  .  .  Ce  que  c'est  for  you,  evi- 
dently, to  find  yourself  in  these  adventures,  like 
Ouida,  "the  favourite  reading  of  the  military/' 
Well,  as  I  say,  do  keep  in  touch  with  your  public  I 
I  stupidly  forgot  to  tell  Frederick  to  tell  you  not 
to  dream  of  returning  me  those  £Q.  0.  0  (all  he 
would  take,)  but  to  regard  them  as  the  contribu- 
tion I  was  really  then  in  the  very  nick  of  sending 
to  your  Beiges !  So  I  wired  you  a  day  or  two  ago 
to  that  effect,  after  too  much  wool-gathering,  and 
to  anticipate  absolutely  any  restitution.  It  made 
it  so  easy  a  sending.  Well  then  k  bientot — Oliver 
shamelessly  (not  asks,  but)  howls  for  more.  Tours 
all  devotedlier  than  ever, 

Henby  James. 

To  the  Hon.  Evan  Charteris. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

March  13th,  1915. 
My  dear  Evan, 

Tour  letter  is  of  such  interest  and  beauty 
that  I  must  thank  you  for  it,  at  once.  Little  idea 
can  you  have  of  how  the  sense  of  your  where- 
abouts, your  visions,  impressions  and  contacts, 
thrills  me  and  makes  me  wonder,  enriches  and  ex- 
cites my  poor  little  private  life.  ...  In  short  you 
affect  me  as  gulping  down  great  mugfuls  of  ex- 
perience, while  I  am  sipping  that  compound  out  of 
a  liqueur-glass  not  a  quarter  fulL  The  only  thing 
I  can  say  to  myself  is  that  I  can  live  too,  thank 
God,  by  my  friends'  experience,  when  I  hang 
about  them  in  imagination,  as  you  must  take  it 
from  me  that  I  do  about  you.   Tou  help  me  greatly 
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to  do  so  with  your  account  of  the  Hnipless  return 
of  hospitality  to  your  kind  French  harbouren  that 
you  had  been  bringing-off — and  tliis  in  particular 
by  your  mention  of  the  admirable  aspects  they. 
and  all  who  around  you  are  Uke  them,  present  to 
your  intelligent  English  eyes.  1  rejoice  in  all  ex- 
pressions and  testimonies  about  the  French,  woo- 
derful  and  genial  race;  all  generous  appreciation 
of  the  way  Uiey  arc  carrj'lng  themselves  now  seems 
to  me  of  the  highest  iiiternBtional  vahie  and  im- 
portance, ami,  frankly,  I  wish  more  of  that  found 
its  way  into  our  newspapers  here,  so  prodigiously 
(even  if  erratically)  copious  about  our  own  doingi. 
We  ought  to  commend  ami  coumiemoratc  and  cele- 
brate them  —  our  Alhes'  doings  —  more  pubUdy 
and  explicitly — but  the  want  uf  iinsgination  here- 
abouts ( save  as  to  that  of — to  the  report  of — ^grmnd 
things  that  liavcn't  happened)  is  often  alinost  s 
painful  impression.  I  find  myself  really  wonder- 
mg  whether  people  can  do  without  it,  su«Xed  with- 
out it,  as  much  as  tluit!  One  meets  constant 
examples  of  a  sort  of  unpenetrated  state  whidi 
disconcert  and  rather  alarm.  However,  these  re- 
marks are  but  the  fruit  of  the  fact  that  somcthinf; 
stirs  in  mc  ever  so  deeply  and  gratefully,  almost 
to  the  point  of  a  pang,  at  all  rendering  of  justice 
and  homage  to  the  children  of  France!  Go  on 
being  charming  and  respfmsiTe  to  them — it  will  do 
MS  good  as  well  as  do  them.  I  am  sure  their  (your 
particular  guests')  enjoyment  of  your  agitated 
dinner  was  exquisite. 

Ytry  interesting,  not  less,  your  picture  of  the 
blest  irreflcction  and  absence  of  morbid  analyiis 
in  which  you  are  living — in  face  of  all  the  posn- 
hilities;  and  wondrous  enough  surely  must  be  all 
the  changes  and  Inp.ses  of  importance  and  rahie, 
of  sensibility  itself,  tlic  difference  of  your  relatioa 
to  things  and  the  drop  out  of  some  relations  alto- 
gether. .  .  .  But  I  catch  in  your  remarki  tiie  nl- 
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ver  thread  of  optimism^  not  bulging  out  but  subtly 
gleaming,  and  it  gives  me  no  end  of  satisfaction. 
A  few  gleams  have  lately  been  coming  to  me  other- 
wise, and  the  action  of  Neuve  Chapelle  (if  I  may 
rashly  name  it,)  which  we  have  reports  of  in  the 
papers,  is  I  suppose  the  one  you  speak  of  as  cheer- 
ing. The  great  thing  we  do  in  London,  however, 
is  to  strain  our  ears  for  the  thunder  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, which  we  even  feel  that  we  get  pretty  straight 
and  pretty  strong,  and  in  which  we  see  conse- 
quences the  most  tremendous,  verily  beyond  all 
present  utterance.  Nothing  in  all  the  war  has 
made  me  hang  on  it  in  such  suspense — ^thou^  we 
venture  even  almost  to  presume.  I  see  few  people 
— and  try  to  see  only  tiiose  I  positively  want  to; 
whom,  par  exemple,  I  value  the  exchange  of  earn- 
est remarks  with  more  than  ever.  But  I  am  ill- 
conditioned  for  "telling"  you  things — ^and  indeed 
I  should  think  meanly  of  London  if  there  was  very 
much  to  tell.  A  few  nights  ago  I  dined  with 
Mervyn  O'Gorman,  my  rather  near  neighbour 
here,  and  met  a  youngish  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, in  fact  charming.  Colonel  Brancker,  just  bacl 
from  the  front — ^botli  of  which  high  aeronautic 
experts  you  probably  know.  I  mention  them  be- 
cause I  extracted  from  them  so  intense  a  thrill — 
drawing  them  out — for  they  let  me — on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  so  more  and  more  revealed  affinity  of 
the  British  temperament  with  that  of  the  conquer- 
ing airman — and  thereby  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
military,  or  the  energetic,  future  of  this  country 
may  be  in  the  air.  They  put  it  so  splendidly  that 
I  went  home  unspeakably  rejoicing  (it  may  "mean" 
so  much!)  and  as  if  myself  ponderously  soaring. 
But  what  am  I  ridiculously  remarking  to  you'i 
The  great  point  I  wish  to  make  is  the  lively  wel- 
come I  shall  give  you  in  April — ^thank  you  for  that 
knowledge ;  and  that  I  am  all-f aithf uUy  yours, 

Henry  James. 
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To  Mra.  WhartoiL 
Dictated, 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk.  S.W. 
Man:h  23rd.  191A. 

Ch^re  Madame  et  Confrtre, 

Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  thct  I  doo't 
feel  the  full  horror  of  my  having  had  to  wait  till 
now,  when  I  can  avail  myself  of  this  aid.  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  the  poor  pale  pvttift>gging  term  has 
it,  the  rcet'ipt  from  you  of  inexprei>!tihly  splendid 
bounties.  1  won't  attempt  to  explain  ur  expatiate 
— about  this  abject  failure  of  utterance:  the  ides 
of  "explaining"  anything  to  you  in  these  days*  or 
of  any  cxpatiation  that  isn't  exclusively  tniat  of 
your  own  genius  upon  your  own  adventures  and 
impressions!  I  tliink  tbf  reason  why  I  have  been 
so  buflled,  in  a  word,  is  that  all  my  powers  of  being 
am*thing  else  have  gone  to  living  upon  your  two 
magnificent  letters,  the  one  from  Verdun,  and  the 
one  after  your  second  visit  there;  which  gave  me 
matter  of  experience  and  appropriation  to  which 
I  have  dime  the  fullest  honour.  Your  whole  rec- 
ord is  sublime,  and  the  interest  and  the  beauty  and 
tlie  terror  of  it  all  have  again  and  again  called  me 
back  to  it.  1  have  ventured  to  share  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  cau-sc  and  the  glorj'  of  the  connectioo 
(mine.)  with  two  or  three  select  others — this  I 
candiiUy  confess  to  you — one  of  whom  was  dear 
Howard,  absolutely  as  dear  as  ever  through  ereiy* 
thing,  and  whom  I  all  but  reduced  to  floods  of 
tears,  tears  of  understanding  and  sympathy.  I 
know  them  at  last,  your  incoaiparable  pages,  bj 
heart— and  thus  it  is  really  that  I  feel  qualified 
to  speak  to  you  of  them.  With  tlie  two  sublimities 
in  question,  or  l>ctween  them,  came  of  course  also 
the  couple  of  other  favours,  enclogiog  i 
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ing  back  upon  me,  my  attempted  contribution  to 
your  Paris  labour:  to  which  perversity  I  have  had 
to  bow  my  head.  I  was  very  sorry  to  be  so  forced, 
but  even  while  cursing  and  gnashing  my  teeth  I 
got  your  post-office  order  cashed,  and  the  money 
is,  God  ^ows,  assistingly  spendable  here  I  An- 
other pang  was  your  mention  of  Jean  du  Breuil's 
death.  .  •  •  I  didn't  know  him,  had  never  seen 
him;  but  your  account  of  the  admirable  manner 
of  his  end  makes  one  feel  that  one  would  like  even 
to  have  just  beheld  him.  We  are  in  the  midst,  the 
very  midst,  of  histories  of  that  sort,  miserable  and 
terrible,  here  too;  the  Neuve  Chapelle  business, 
from  a  strange,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  pretty  false, 
glamour  at  first  flung  about  which  we  are  gradu- 
ally recovering,  seems  to  have  taken  a  hideous  toll 
of  officers,  and  other  distressing  legends  (legends 
of  mistake  and  confusion)  are  somehow  overgrow- 
ing it  too.  But  painful  particulars  are  not  what  I 
want  to  give  you — of  anything;  you  are  up  to  your 
neck  in  your  own,  and  I  had  much  rather  pick  my 
steps  to  the  clear  places,  so  far  as  there  be  any 
such  I  I  continue  to  try  and  keep  my  own  exist- 
ence one,  so  far  as  I  may — ^a  place  clear  of  the  last 
accablement,  I  mean:  apparently  what  it  comes  to 
is  that  it's  ''full  up"  witii  the  last  but  one. 

Wednesday,  24th.  I  had  to  break  this  oft  yes- 
terday— and  it  was  time,  apparently,  with  the 
rather  dreary  note  I  was  sounding:  though  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  a  very  larky  one  to  go  on  with 
to-day — save  so  far  as  the  talang  of  the  big  Aus- 
trian fortress,  which  I  can  neither  write  nor  pro- 
nounce, makes  one  a  little  soar  and  sing.  This 
seems  really  to  represent  something,  but  how  much 
I  put  forth  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  measure. 
In  fact  I  think  I  am  not  measuring  anything  what- 
ever just  now,  and  not  pretending  to— I  find 
myself,  much  more,  quite  consentingly  dumb  in  the 
presence  of  the  boundless  enormity;  and  when  I 
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wish  to  give  myself  the  best  possibk  aoooont 
of  this  state  of  mind  I  call  it  the  pious  attitude  of 
waiting.  Verily  there  is  much  to  wait  for — but 
there  I  am  at  it  again,  nnd  should  blush  to  offer 
you  in  the  midst  of  what  1  beheve  to  be  vour  more 
grandly  attuned  state,  such  a  pale  apujogj-  for  a 
fiA-ing  faith.  Probably  ail  that's  the  matter  with 
one  is  one*s  vicious  propensity  to  go  on  fecliiw 
more  and  more,  instead  of  less  and  less — whicn 
would  be  so  infinitely  more  convenient;  for  the 
former  course  puts  one  really  quite  out  of  relation 
to  almost  everybody  else  and  causes  one  to  ctrck 
helplessly  round  outer  social  edges  like  a  land  of 
prowling  pariah.  However,  I  ^  to  be  as  stupid 
as  I  can.  .  .  . 

All  the  while,  with  this,  I  am  not  expreaaiiig 
my  decj)  appreciation  of  your  generous  remarks 
a))out  again  placing  Frederick  at  my  dispoaition. 
I  am  doing  perfectly  well  in  these  conditions  with- 
out a  servatit;  my  life  Is  s«>  siniplifit-d  that  all  anite- 
ness  of  need  has  been  abatetl ;  In  short  I  manage — 
and  it  is  of  course  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  ques- 
tion would  otherwise  not  be  at  all  practicallv 
soluble.  No  young  man  of  militan.'  age  would  I 
for  a  moment  consider — and  in  fact  there  are  none 
about,  putting  a.side  the  physically  inapt  (for  the 
Army) — and  tliese  are  kept  tight  Imld  of  by  tbooe 
who  can  use  them.  Small  hoys  and  agrd  men  are 
alone  available — but  the  mutter  haii  in  short  not  the 
least  importance.  The  thing  that  most  assuages 
me  contmues  to  he  dealing  with  the  wounded  in 
such  scant  mea.'mre  as  I  may;  such,  e.g.,  as  my 
having  turned  into  Victoria  Statioo,  yesterday 
afternoon,  to  buy  an  evening  paper  and  there  been 
so  struck  with  the  bad  lameness  of  a  poor  hobbling 
khaki  eonvalesieent  that  I  inquired  of  him  to  such 
^'mpathctic  effect  tliat,  by  what  I  can  make  out, 
I  must  have  coomiitt^^fl  myself  to  the  support  of 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days — a  trifle  on  ac- 
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count  having  sealed  the  compact  on  the  spot.  It 
all  helps,  however — Phelps  me;  which  is  so  much 
what  I  do  it  for.  Let  it  help  you  by  ricochet, 
even  a  little  too.  •  •  • 

.  .  .  Grood-bye  for  now,  and  believe  me,  less 
gracelessly  and  faithlessly  than  you  might  well, 
your  would-be  so  decent  old 

Henby  James. 


To  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions^ 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

March  27th,  1915. 

My  dear  Thomas  and  my  dear  Lilla: 

Don't  resent  please  the  economic  form  of 
this  address,  the  frugal  attempt  to  make  one  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  serve  for  both  of  you:  for  I 
think  that  if  you  were  just  now  on  this  scene  itself 
there  isn't  a  shade  of  anxious  simplification  that 
you  wouldn't  at  once  perfectly  grasp.  The  eflFect 
of  the  biggest  and  most  appalling  complication  the 
world  has  ever  known  is  somehow,  paradoxically, 
as  we  used  to  say  at  Newport,  an  effect  of  simpli- 
fication too — producing,  that  is,  a  desperate  need 
for  the  same,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  lest  one  be  sub- 
merged by  tiie  monster  of  a  myriad  bristles.  In 
short  you  do  understand  of  course,  and  how  it  is 
that  I  should  be  invidiously  writing  to  you,  Lilla, 
in  response  to  your  refreshing  favour  of  some  lit- 
tle time  since  (the  good  one  about  your  having 
shrieked  Rule  Britannia  at  somebody's  lecture,  or 
at  least  done  something  quite  as  vociferous  and 
to  the  point,  and  quite  as  helpful  to  our  sacred 
cause).  This  exclusive  benefit  should  you  be  en- 
joying, I  say,  hadn't  a  most  beneficial  letter  from 
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Thomas  come  to  me  but  yesterday,  craimiii^  tlir  j 
edifice  of  a  series  of  suchlike  bounties  which  be  I 
been  so  patient  over  my  poor  old  inevitable  sflez 
about.  .  .  . 

You  inflame  me  so  scarcely  less,  Thomas,  with 
your  wonderful  statistics  of  the  American  theatre 
of  my  infancy,  a  propos  of  my  printed  prattle 
about  it,  that  1  could  almost  Bnd  it  m  me  to  mquire 
from  what  published  source  it  is  you  recover  the 
ghostly  little  facts.  Arc  they  presented  in  rane 
procurable  volume  that  would  be  possible  to  send 
me?  I  ask  with  a  queer  dim  feeling  that  tiiejr 
might,  or  the  fingered  volume  might,  operate  as  a 
blest  little  diversion  from  our  eternal  obsesaon 
here.  I  have  reached  the  point  now,  after  ei^t 
months  of  that  oppression,  of  cultivating  small  arts 
of  escape,  small  plunges  into  oblivion  and  dlssiinu- 
lalion;  in  fact  I  am  able  to  read  again — for  erer 
so  long  this  power  was  almost  blighted — and  to 
want  to  become  as  dissociated  as  possible  from  the 
present 

.  .  .  However,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  black — but 
onlv  pearly  grey,  as  your  letter  so  henerolaitljr 
incites:  yours  too,  Lilla,  for  I  keep  you  together 
in  all  this.  And  I  don't,  you  see,  pretend  to  treat 
ymi  to  any  scrap  of  information  whatever — you 
have  more  of  the  puhbc.  of  a  hundred  sorts,  uuw 
we,  I  guess:  and  the  private  mrwitly  turns  out,  in 
these  parts,  to  go  but  on  one  leg,  after  the  first 
fond  glimpse  of  it.  I  lunched  yesterday  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  chance  of  catching  some 
gleam  between  the  chinks — which  was  idiotic  of 
me,  because  it's  mostly  in  those  circles  that  the 
chinks  are  well  puttied  over.  The  nearest  I  came 
to  any  such  was  through  my  being  told  by  a  ntem- 
ber  of  the  P.M.'s  family,  whom  I  wouldn't  enable 
you  to  identify  fur  the  world,  that  she  had  heard 
him  just  before  luncbitm  say  to  three  or  four  x 
hers  of  the  Government,  and  even  Cabinet,  gatl 
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at  the  house^  that  something-or-other  was  ''the 
most  awkward  situation  he  had  ever  found  him- 
self up  against":  with  the  comment  that  she,  my 
informant,  was  in  liveliest  suspense  to  know  what 
it  was  he  had  alluded  to  in  those  portentous  terms. 
Which  I  give,  however,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the 
botLchS  chink,  not  of  the  gaping;  the  admirable  (as 
I  think  him,  quite  affectionately  think  him)  Master 
of  the  Situation  having  presently  joined  us  in  the 
most  unmistakeable  serenity  of  strength  and  cheer, 
and  the  riddle  remaining  at  any  rate  without  the 
least  pretence  of,  or  for  that  matter  need  of,  a  key. 
It  will  be  a  himdred  years  old  by  the  time  my 
small  anecdote  reaches  you,  and  not  have  le  moindre 
rapport  to  anything  that  in  the  least  concerns  us 
then,  ^ut  I  must  tear  myself  from  you,  and  try 
withal  to  close  on  some  sublime  note— a  large 
choice  of  which  sort  I  feel  we  are  for  that  matter 
perfectly  possessed  of.  Well,  then,  a  friend  of 
much  veracity  told  me  a  couple  of  days  since  that 
a  friend  of  his  (I  admit  that  it's  always  a  friend 
of  somebody  else's,)  an  officer  of  the  upper  com- 
mand, just  over  for  a  couple  of  days  from  the 
Front,  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  now  enormous 
mass  of  the  French  and  British  troops  fronting  the 
enemy  as  covering,  in  dense  gatheredness  together, 
40  miles  of  the  land  of  France — I  don't  mean  in 
length  of  front,  of  course,  which  would  be  nothing, 
but  in  rearward  extent  and  just  standing,  so  to 
speak,  in  close-packed  available  spatial  presence. 
But  tliere  I  am  at  an  item — and  I  abjure  items, 
they  defy  all  dealing  with,  and  am  your  affec- 
tionate old 

Henbt  James. 
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To  Edward  Marth. 

A  copy  of  thin  letter  wan  lu-nt  bv  Mr.  Manh  \o  Rupcft 
Brooke,  then  with  the  Dardanelle*  Cxp«lilioiury  Forcr: 
il  reftdK-d  him  two  day*  befon:  liis  dvatti.  I'hr  letter 
refers  of  course  to  hu  "1914"  SoniMt^  The  line  criti- 
cisctl  ill  the  fimt  soimet  U:  "And  the  wortt  fiicBd  aad 
eneniy  is  but  denth." 

•21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Che>Tie  Walk,  S.W. 
Manh  28th,  1915. 
Dear  admirahle  Rtldiel 

I  take  it  very  kindly  indeed  of  y«u  to  h«Tc 
found  thdught  and  time  to  send  me  the  publica- 
tion with  the  five  brave  sonnets.  The  circum- 
stances (sn  to  call  the  unspeakable  matter)  that 
have  conduced  to  them,  and  that,  taken  tuf{elbcr. 
seem  to  make  a  sort  of  huge  brazen  lap  for  tbeir 
conf^niuus  beauty,  have  caused  nu-  tn  read  tbcm 
with  an  emotion  that  somehow  precludes  the  criti- 
cal measure,  deprecates  the  detachment  inrolrcd 
in  that,  and  makes  me  just  want — oh  so  exceed- 
ingly much — to  be  moved  by  thcni  and  to  "like" 
and  admire  them.  So  I  do  greet  them  gladly,  and 
am  right  consentingly  struck  with  their  happy 
force  and  truth :  they  seem  to  me  to  have  cftmc.  in 
a  fine  high  beauty  and  sincerity'  (thcaigfa  not  in 
every  line  with  an  equal  degree  of  those — which 
indeed  is  a  rare  case  anywhere;)  and  this  evening, 
alone  by  my  lamp,  I  have  been  reading  tbeni  over 
and  over  to  myself  aloud,  as  if  fondly  to  test  and 
tnily  to  try  them ;  almost  in  fact  as  if  to  reach  the 
far-off  author,  in  whatever  unimaginable  condt- 
tions,  by  some  miraculous,  some  telepathic  intima- 
tion that  I  am  in  qunvrring  communion  with  him. 
Well,  they  have  borne  the  test  with  almost  aH  the 
firm  perfection,  or  straight  iitevitabilitw  that  ooe 
must  find  in  a  soanet,  and  beside  ^ir  poetie 
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strength  they  draw  a  wondrous  wei^t  from  his 
having  had  tiie  right  to  produce  them,  as  it  were, 
and  their  rising  out  of  such  rare  realities  of  ex- 
perience. Splendid  Rupert — ^to  be  the  soldier  that 
could  beget  them  on  the  Muse!  and  lucky  Muse, 
not  less,  who  could  have  an  affair  with  a  soldier 
and  yet  feel  herself  not  guilty  of  the  least  devia- 
tion! In  order  of  felicity  I  think  Sonnet  I  comes 
first,  save  for  a  small  matter  that  (perhaps  super- 
fluously) troubles  me  and  that  I  will  presently 
speak  of.  I  place  next  III,  with  its  splendid  first 
Ime ;  and  then  V  ( ""In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust 
concealed!")  and  then  II.  I  don't  speak  of  No. 
IV — I  think  it  the  least  fortunate  (in  spite  of 
"'Touched  flowers  and  furs,  and  cheeks!")  But  the 
four  happy  ones  are  very  noble  and  soimd  and 
roimd,  to  my  sense,  and  I  take  off  my  hat  to  them, 
and  to  their  author,  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
There  are  many  things  one  likes,  simply,  and  then 
there  are  things  one  likes  to  like  (or  at  least  that 
I  do;)  and  these  are  of  that  order.  My  reserve 
on  No.  I  bears  on  the  last  line — ^to  the  extent,  I 
mean,  of  not  feeling  happy  about  that  but  before 
the  last  word.  It  may  be  fatuous,  but  I  am  won- 
dering if  this  line  mightn't  have  acquitted  itself 
better  as:  "And  the  worst  friend  and  foe  is  only 
death."  There  is  an  "only"  in  the  preceding  line, 
but  the  repetition  is — or  would  be — ^to  me  not  only 
not  objectionable,  but  would  have  positive  merit. 
My  only  other  wince  is  over  the  "given"  and 
"heaven"  rhyme  at  the  end  of  V;  it  has  been  so 
inordinately  vulgarized  that  I  don't  think  it  good 
enough  company  for  the  rest  of  the  sonnet,  which 
without  it  I  think  I  would  have  put  second  in  order 
instead  of  the  III.  The  kind  of  idea  it  embodies 
is  one  that  always  so  fetches  this  poor  old  Anglo- 
maniac.  But  that  is  all — and  this,  my  dear  Eddie, 
is  all.  Don't  dream  of  acknowledging  these  re- 
marks in  all  your  strain  and  stress — ^that  you 
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should  think  I  could  bear  that  would  fill  me  witb 
horror.  The  only  sign  1  want  is  that  if  you  should 
lie  able  to  write  to  Rupert,  which  I  don't  dcnibt 
you  on  occasion  manage,  you  would  tell  bim  of 
my  pleasure  and  my  pride.  If  he  should  be  at  all 
touched  by  Uiis  it  would  infinitely  toucli  ttu.  In 
fact,  should  you  care  to  send  hini  on  tliis  sprawl. 
that  would  save  you  other  trouble,  and  I  wouU 
risk  his  impatience.  I  think  of  him  quite  iDf^rU* 
nately,  and  not  less  so  of  you,  oiy  dear  Eddie,  and 
am  yours  all  faithfully  and  gratefully, 

Henbv  James. 

P.S.  I  have  been  again  reading  out  V,  to 
myself  (I  read  them  rcr>-  well),  and  find  I  tUm't 
so  much  mind  that  blighted  balance  1 


To  Edward  Mahh, 

21  Carlyle  Mansions. 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
Marrb  30th,  1915. 
My  dear  Kddie, 

After  my  acknowledgment  of  tlic  beautiful 
things  bad  gone  to  you,  came  in  your  note,  and 
now  your  quite  blessed  letter.  So  |  call  it  because 
it  testified  to  my  having  so  happily  given  you  thmt 
particular  pleasure  which  is  the  fine<tt.  I  think,  noe 
can  feel — the  joy  in  short  that  ynu  allude  to  and 
that  I  myself  rejoice  in  your  taking.  Splendid 
Rupert  indred— and  splendid  you.  in  the  gener- 
osity of  your  emotion  I 

I  had  stupidly  overlooked  that  preUminary 
lyric,  with  its  so  ehamiing  cUmax  of  an  image. 
But  I  think— if  you  won't  feel  me  over«ontentious 
for  it — that  your  reasoning  k  propos  of  "hemren, 
given"  &c.  rather  halts  as  to  the  matter  of  rliyiiie 
and  sense,  or  in  other  words  sense  and  poetie  cx> 
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pression.  Note  well  that,  poeticaUy  speaking,  it's 
not  the  sense  that's  the  expression,  the  "rhyme" 
or  whatever,  but  those  thiii^  that  are  the  sense, 
and  that  they  so  far  betray  it  when  they  find  for 
the  "only"  words  any  but  the  ideally  right  or  the 
(so  to  speak)  quietly  proud.  However,  I  didn't 
mean  to  plimge  into  these  depths  —  there  are  too 
many  other  depths  now;  I  only  meant  to  tell  you 
how  I  participate  and  to  be  yours,  in  this,  all 
faithfully, 

Henbt  James. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Lieut.  Jean  du  Breuil  de  St.  Grermaln,  distinguished 
cavalry  officer,  sociologist,  traveller,  was  killed  in  action 
near  Arras,  February  22,  1915. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

April  3rd,  1915. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Bounties  unacknowledged  and  unmeasured 
continue  to  flow  in  from  you,  for  this  a.m.,  after 
your  beautiful  letter  enclosing  your  copy  of  M. 
Seguier's  so  extraordinarily  fine  and  touching  one, 
arrive  your  two  Uvrcdsons  of  the  Revue  containing 
the  Dixmude  of  which  you  wrote  me.  It  is  quite 
heartbreakingly  noble  of  you  to  find  initiative  for 
the  rendering  and  the  remembering  of  such  services 
and  such  assurances,  for  I  myself  gaze  at  almost 
any  display  of  initiative  as  I  should  stare  at  a 
passing  charge  of  cavalry  down  the  Brompton 
Road — where  we  haven't  come  to  that  yet,  though 
we  may  for  one  reason  and  another  indeed  soon 
have  to.  One  is  surroimded  in  fact  here  with  more 
affirmations  of  energy  than  you  might  gather  from 
some  of  the  accoimts  of  matters  that  appear  in 
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tJie  Times,  and  yet  the  paralysis  of  my  own  power 
to  do  anytliiiiff  but  incrcuMn^ly  and  inordinately 
feci,  feel  in  a  way  to  ntake  coiiunuiucation  with 
almost  all  others  itnpoHsihlc,  Uicy  Uving  and  think- 
iuff  in  such  difTereiit  teruis—und  yet  that  panUy&ik, 
du'je,  more  and  more  swallows  up  crerj'thing  but 
the  sore  and  sterile  unrestuij;  imagination.  I  can't 
proceed  upon  it  after  your  sublime  fashion — and 
in  fact  its  nchinff  life  is  a  practical  destruction  of 
every  other  sort,  which  ts  why  I  call  it  sterile.  But 
the  extent,  all  the  same,  to  which  one  will  have 
inwardly  and  darkly  uikI  drearily  and  dreadfully 
lived! — with  those  nctims  of  ner^'ous  horror  in 
the  ambulanee-ehurchf  the  httle  chanting  country 
church  of  the  deadly  serried  beds  of  your  Verdun 
letter,  and  thoM;  otben.,  the  lacerated  and  unt«xkd 
in  tlie  "fetid  stable-heat"  of  the  other  place  and 
the  second  letter— -fdl  of  whom  live  ictfA  me  and 
haunt  and  "inhibit"  me.  ^Vnd  so  does  your  friend 
du  Breuil,  and  hi$  friend  your  admirable  conv- 
spondetit  (in  what  a  nobleness  and  blest  adetjuacy 
of  expression  their  feeling  finds  reBef) — and  this 
in  spite  of  my  having  neither  known  nor  seen  either 
of  them;  Seguier  creating  in  one  to  positive  sick- 
ness the  personal  pang  alxiut  y<mr  friend  and  his. 
and  his  letter  making  me  feel  the  horror  it  does 
himself,  even  as  if  my  affection  had  something  at 
stake  in  that  But  I  don't  know  why  I  treat  you 
thus  to  the  detail  of  one's  perpetually-renewed 
wa^c.  You  will  have  plenty  of  detail  of  your 
own.  little  waste  as  I  see  you  allowing  yourself. 

I  haven't  yet  had  the  hour  of  reading  your  Dix- 
mudes,  which  1  am  momentarily  reserving,  under 
some  other  pressure,  hut  they  shall  not  miss  my 
fond  care — so  little  has  any  face  of  tlie  nightmare 
been  reflected  for  me  in  any  form  of  beauty  as  yet; 
your  Venlun  letter  excepted.  This  keeps  making 
mere  blue-books  and  yellow-books  and  rapportx 
the  only  reading  that  \st\i,  or  that  hasn't  been, 
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below  the  level;  through  their  not  pretending  to 
express  but  only  giving  one  the  material  As  it 
happens,  when  your  Revues  came  I  was  reading 
Georges  Ohnet  and  in  one  of  the  three  fascicules 
of  his  Bourgeois  de  Paris  that  have  alone,  as  yet, 
turned  up  herel  and  reading  him,  ma  foi,  with 
deep  submission  to  his  spell  1  Funny  enough  to  be 
redevable  at  this  time  of  day  to  that  genius,  who 
has  come  down  from  the  cross  where  poor  van- 
quished Jules  Lemaitre  long  ago  nailed  him  up, 
as  if  to  work  fresh  miracles,  dancing  for  it  on 
Jules's  very  grave.  But  he  is  in  fact  extraordi- 
narily vivid  and  candid  and'  amusing,  with  the 
force  of  an  angry  little  hunchback  and  a  perfect 
and  quite  gratifying  vulgarity  of  passion;  also, 
probably,  with  a  perfect  enormity  of  vente — in 
which  one  takes  pleasure. 

Easter  has  operated  to  clear  Lcxidon  in  some- 
thing like  the  fine  old  way — we  would  really  seem 
to  stick  so  much  to  oiu*  fine  old  ways.  I  don't 
truly  know  what  to  make  of  some  of  them — and 
yet  don't  let  yourself  suppose  from  some  of  such 
appearances  that  the  stiffness  and  toughness  of 
the  coimtry  isn't  on  the  whole  deeper  than  any- 
thing else.  Such  at  least  is  my  own  indefeasible 
conviction  —  or  impression.  It's  the  queerest  of 
peoples — ^with  its  merits  and  defects  so  extraor- 
dinarily parts  of  each  other;  its  wantonness  of 
refusals — ^in  some  of  these  present  ways — such  a 
part  of  its  attachment  to  freedom,  of  the  indi- 
vidualism which  makes  its  force  that  of  a  collec- 
tion of  individuals  and  its  volimtaryism  of  such  a 
strong  quality.  But  it  won't  be  the  defects,  it  will 
be  the  merits,  I  believe,  that  will  have  the  last 
word.  Strange  that  the  coimtry  should  need  a 
still  bigger  convulsion  —  for  itself;  it  does,  how- 
ever, and  it  will  get  it  —  and  will  act  under  it. 
France  has  had  hers  in  the  form  of  invasion — ^and 
I  don't  know  of  what  form  ours  will  yet  have  to 
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lie.  But  it  will  come — and  tfaen  we  ihall — dum  1 
and  dense,  but  not  viciotis,  not  vicious  enomgk.  I 
mid  iiDiiicnsely  capable:  if  we  csn  once  get  iv|r.  I 
Voila  that  /  am,  however;  yet  with  it  so  youn, 

H.  J. 


To  Edvoard  Martk. 

Rupert  Brookf  diM  <)n  a  French  hoipital-cliip  in  Uir 
At-gran  8rit,  April  £3,  1915,  wltilr  M'rrinf;  with  thr  Ro^d 
Naval  Uiviaion. 

21  Carlvie  ManMonit, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
April  24th.  lOlS. 

My  dear  dear  Eddie, 

This  is  too  horrible  ami  beart-breakiog. 
If  there  was  a  stupid  and  hideous  disfigurement 
of  life  and  outrage  to  beauty  left  for  our  awful 
conditioiu  to  penetrate,  those  things  have  been 
now  supremely  achieved,  and  no  other  brutal  blow 
in  the  private  sphere  can  better  them  for  making 
one  just  stare  through  one's  tears.  One  baa 
thou^t  of  one's  itelf  as  advised  and  stiffened  mi 
to  what  was  poiiitibic,  but  one  sees  (ur  at  least  I 
feel)  how  sneakingly  one  had  clung  to  the  idea  of 
the  happy,  the  favouring,  hazard,  the  dream  of 
what  still  nii^t  be  for  the  days  to  come.  But 
why  do  I  speak  of  my  pang,  as  if  it  had  a  ri^t 
to  breathe  in  presence  of  yours? — which  makes  me 
think  of  you  with  the  last  tenderness  of  under- 
standing. I  value  extraordinarily  hanng  seen 
him  here  in  the  happiest  way  (in  Downing  St, 
tit:.)  two  or  three  times  before  be  left  England, 
and  I  measure  by  that  the  treasure  of  your  own 
memories  and  the  dead  weight  of  your  fiwn  lots. 
AVhat  a  price  and  a  refinement  of  beauty  and 
poetry  it  gives  to  those  splendid  sonnets — wfaidi 
win    enrich    our    whole    collective 
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We  must  speak  further  and  better,  but  meanwhile 
all  my  impulse  is  to  tell  you  to  entertain  the  pang 
and  taste  the  bitterness  for  all  they  are  "worth" — 
to  know  to  the  fullest  extent  what  has  happened 
to  you  and  not  miss  one  of  the  hard  ways  in  which 
it  will  come  home.  You  won't  have  again  any 
relation  of  that  beauty,  won't  know  again  that 
mixture  of  the  elements  that  made  him.  And  he 
was  the  breathing  beneficent  man  —  and  now 
turned  to  thisl  But  there's  something  to  keep 
too — ^his  legend  and  his  image  will  hold.  Believe 
by  how  much  I  am,  my  dear  Eddie,  more  than 
ever  yours, 

Henby  James. 


To  G.  W.  Prothero. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

April  24th,  1915. 

Dear  George, 

I  can't  not  thank  you  for  your  interesting 
remittances,  the  one  about  the  Salubrity  of  the 
Soldier  perhaps  in  particular.  That  paper  is  in- 
deed an  admirable  statement  of  what  one  is  mainly 
struck  with — ^the  only  at  all  consoling  thing  in  all 
the  actual  horror,  namely:  the  splendid  personal 
condition  of  the  khaki-clad  as  they  overflow  the 
town.  It  represents  a  kind  of  physical  redemp- 
tion— and  that  is  something,  is  much,  so  long  as 
the  individual  case  of  it  lasts. 

As  for  the  President,  he  is  really  looking  up. 
I  feel  as  if  it  kind  of  made  everjrthing  else  do  sol 
It  does  at  any  rate  your  all-faithful  old 

Hexbt  James. 
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To  Wilfred  Sheridan. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk.  S.W. 

May  31st,  1915. 
My  (Icnr  dear  Wilfred, 

1  hflve  been  ht-aring  from  Clare  and  Mar- 
garet, and  writing  to  tht-m — with  the  effect  im  my 
fcclinjts  so  great  that  even  if  I  hadn't  girt  their 
leave  to  address  you  thus  dini-tly,  and  their  im- 
pression that  you  wnidd  prohahly  have  patience 
with  nie,  I  should  still  be  pcrtietrating  this  act. 
fnitn  the  simple  force  of — well,  Icl  nie  say  of  food 
affeetion  and  have  done  with  it-  I  reallv  take  as 
much  interest  in  your  movements  and  dcnngs.  in 
all  your  conditions,  as  if  I  were  Margaret  ber- 
hclf — such  great  analogies  prevail  hetwccn  the 
hea^-y  uncle  and  the  infant  ilaughter  when  follow- 
ing tlicir  object  up  is  conccm«l.  1  haven't  kept 
my  thoughts  off  you  at  all — not  indeed  that  I  hare 
tried  I — since  those  days  early  in  the  winter,  in  that 
little  London  house,  where  you  were  so  admirably 
interesting  and  vivid  about  yimr  first  initiatiucu 
and  impressions  and  I  pressetl  ymi  so  hard  orer 
the  whole  ground,  and  didn't  know  whether  most 
to  feel  your  acute  intelligence  at  play  or  yoar 
kindness  to  your  poor  old  gaping  x-isitor.  I'rr 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  news  of  ycni  nnce 
then,  though  I've  picked  the  article  up  in  evrr>- 
ond  any  way  save  by  writing  to  you — which  my 
respect  for  your  worried  attention  and  general 
overstrain  forbade  nic  to  regard  as  a  decent  act. 
At  the  saiiK  tinie,  when  I  heard  nf  your  having, 
at  Crowbunnigh  or  wherever,  a  sharp  illness  of 
some  duration.  I  turned  really  sick  myself  fiw 
ajTnpathy — I  eouhhrt  see  the  faintest  propriety 
in  that.  .-Vnd  now  my  sentiments  hover  about  ytm 
with  the  closest  fidelity,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
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stiff  experience  and  all  the  strange  initiations  (so 
to  express  my  sense  of  them)  that  must  have 
crowded  upon  you,  I  am  lost  in  awe  at  the  vision. 
For  you're  the  kind  of  defender  of  his  coimtry  to 
whom  I  take  off  my  hat  most  abjectly  and  utter- 
ly—the thinking,  feeling,  refining  hero,  who  knows 
and  compares,  and  winces  and  overcomes,  and  on 
whose  lips  I  promise  myself  one  of  these  days  to 
hang  again  with  a  gape  even  beyond  that  of  last 
winter.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  could  do  something 
more  and  better  for  you  than  merely  address  you 
these  vain  words;  however,  they  won't  hurt  you  at 
least,  for  they  carry  with  them  an  intensity  of  good 
wilL  I  won't  pretend  to  give  you  any  news,  for 
it's  you  who  make  all  ours — and  we  are  now  really 
in  the  way,  I  think,  of  doing  everything  conceiv- 
able to  back  you  up  in  that,  and  thereby  become 
worthy  of  you.  America,  my  huge  queer  country, 
is  being  flouted  by  Germany  in  a  manner  that  looks 
more  and  more  like  a  malignant  design,  and  if  this 
should  (very  soon)  truly  appear,  and  that  weight 
of  consequent  prodigious  resentment  should  be 
able  to  do  nothing  else  than  throw  itself  into  the 
scale,  then  we  should  be  backing  you  up  to  some 
purpose.  The  weight  would  in  one  way  and  an- 
other be  overwhelming.  But  these  are  vast  issues, 
and  I  have  only  wanted  to  give  you  for  the  mo- 
ment my  devotedest  personal  blessing.  Think  of 
me  as  in  the  closest  sustaining  communion  with 
Clare,  and  don't  for  a  moment  dream  that  I  pro- 
pose—  I  mean  presume  —  to  lay  upon  you  the 
smallest  biu*den  of  notice  of  the  present  beyond 
just  letting  it  remind  you  of  the  fond  faitii  of 
yom^s,  my  dear  Wilfred,  all  affectionately, 

Henby  James. 
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To  Edward  Marth. 

The  volume  Kent  bjr  Mr.  Manh  wm  Rupert  Broolcv'a 
191^  and  other  Poem. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Chej-nc  Walk,  S.W. 

June  6th,  1015. 

Dearest  Eddie, 

I  thank  you  ever  so  kindlv  for  this  adrance 
eopy  of  Rupert's  volunK,  which  y<ni  weir  right 
(and  blest  1)  in  feeling  that  I  stiould  intensely 
prize.  I  have  been  spending  unspeakable  hours 
over  it — heart-breaking  ottcs,  under  the  sense  of 
the  stupid  extinction  of  so  exquisite  an  instrument 
and  so  exquisite  a  being.  Immense  the  generosity 
of  bis  response  to  life  and  the  beauty  and  Tarietr 
of  the  forms  in  which  it  broke  out,  and  of  whidi 
these  furtlier  tilings  are  such  an  enriching  exhibi- 
tion. His  place  is  now  very  high  and  verj*  safe- 
even  though  one  walks  round  and  round  it  with  the 
aching  soreness  of  having  to  take  the  ntonumeiit 
for  the  man.  It's  so  wrctcheil  talking,  really,  of 
any  "place"  but  his  place  idth  us,  and  in  inir  eye* 
and  afTectinn  most  of  all.  the  other  being  such  t 
could  wait,  and  grow  with  all  (.-onti<Icnce  and  power 
while  waiting.  Ue  has  sometliing,  at  anv  rate,  one 
feels  in  this  volume,  Uiat  puts  him  singularly  apart 
even  in  his  eminence — the  fact  tliat,  member  of  the 
true  high  company  as  he  is  and  poet  of  the  straog 
wings  ( for  he  seems  to  me  extraordinarily  strongj 
be  has  charm  in  a  way  of  a  kind  that  belong  to 
none  of  the  others,  who  hare  their  beauty  and 
abundance,  their  distinction  and  force  and  grace. 
whatirvcr  it  may  be,  but  haven't  that  particular 
thing  as  he  has  it  and  as  he  was  gcnng  to  keep  on 
having  it.  since  it  was  of  lus  wty  nature — by  which 
I  mean  that  of  his  genius.  The  point  is  that  I 
think  he  would  still  have  had  !t  even  if  he  had 
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grown  bigger  and  bigger,  and  stronger  and  stronger 
(for  this  is  what  he  would  have  done,)  and  thereby 
been  almost  alone  in  this  idiosyncrasy.  Even  of 
Keats  I  don't  feel  myself  saying  that  he  had  charm 
— ^it's  all  lost  in  the  degree  of  beauty,  which  some- 
how allows  it  no  chance.  But  in  Rupert  (not  that 
I  match  them  I)  there  is  the  beauty,  so  great,  and 
then  the  charm,  different  and  playing  beside  it  and 
savouring  of  the  very  quality  of  the  man.  What  it 
comes  to,  I  suppose,  is  that  he  touches  me  most 
when  he  is  whimsical  and  personal,  even  at  the 
poetic  pitch,  or  in  the  poetic  purity,  as  he  perpet- 
ually is.  And  he  penetrates  me  most  when  he  is 
most  hauntingly  (or  hauntedly )  Enghsh— he  draws 
such  a  real  magic  from  his  conscious  reference  to 
it.  He  is  extraordinarily  so  even  in  the  War  son- 
nets— ^not  that  that  isn't  highly  natural  too;  and 
the  reading  of  these  higher  things  over  now,  which 
one  had  first  read  while  he  was  still  there  to  be 
exquisitely  at  stake  in  them,  so  to  speak,  is  a  sort 
of  refinement  both  of  admiration  and  of  anguish. 
The  present  gives  them  such  sincerity — ^as  if  they 
had  wanted  it!  I  adore  the  ironic  and  familiar 
things,  the  most  intimately  English — ^the  Chiltems 
and  the  Great  Lover  (towards  the  dose  of  which 
I  recognise  the  misprint  you  speak  of,  but  fortu- 
nately so  obvious  a  one — ^the  more  flagrant  the 
better — ^that  you  needn't  worry:)  and  the  Fimeral 
of  Youth,  awfully  charming;  and  of  course  Grant- 
chester,  which  is  booked  for  immortality.  I  revel 
in  Grantchester — and  how  it  would  have  made 
one  love  him  if  one  hadn't  known  him.  As  it  is 
it  wrings  the  heart  I  And  yet  after  all  what  do  they 
do,  all  of  them  together,  but  again  express  how 
life  had  been  wonderful  and  crowded  and  fortu- 
nate and  exquisite  for  him? — ^with  his  sensibilities 
all  so  exposed,  really  exposed,  and  yet  never  tak- 
ing the  least  real  harm.  He  seems  t6  me  to  have 
had  in  his  short  life  so  much  that  one  may  almost 
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call  it  everything.  And  he  isn't  tragic  now — be 
has  only  stopped.  It's  wc  who  arc  tragic — you 
and  his  motlier  especially,  and  wbaterer  otfaen; 
for  we  can't  stop,  and  we  wiiih  we  could.  The 
portrait  has  extreme  beauty,  but  in  somebow  dis- 
connected. However,  great  beauty  does  discon- 
nect! But  goud-night — with  the  lively  leiuc  that 
I  must  see  you  again  before  I  leave  town — which 
won't  be,  though,  before  early  in  July.  I  hc^ 
yoii  are  having  less  particular  strain  and 
and  am  yours  all  faithfully, 

HXNIV   J. 


To  Edward  Manh. 


d  atreat     ^ 


Thin  ntcn  to  a  pbotoffroph  of  Rupert  Brooke.  HBt  hf 
Mr.  M«rsh,  and  to  the  d««th  of  his  frkad  Denis  Browne, 
vho  was  with  R.  B.  when  Ik  died.  A  Wttrr  from  Bnnmc, 
dcscn'bin^  Ruprrt  Brooke's  barial  do  the  ialand  of  Scjnw, 
had  bettn  road  to  H.  J.  by  Mr.  Manh  the  daj  before 
the  following  wa»  written, 

21  Carlrle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  18th.  1015. 
Dearest  Rildie, 

The  photograph  is  wonderful  and  beautiful 
— and  a  mocker>T  I  mean  encompassed  with  such 
an  ache  and  such  a  pang  tliqt  it  itcts  up  for  one's 
vision  a  regularly  accepted,  unabated  pain.  And 
now  mm  have  another  of  like  sort,  the  fruit  of  this 
horrible  lime — which  I  presume  almost  to  share 
with  yuu,  as  a  sign  of  the  tenderness  I  bear  you. 
I  wish  indeed  that  for  this  I  might  once  hare  aerit 
D.  B.,  kind  brothcrin^  D.  B.,  Uie  reading  by  you 
of  whoiie  letter  last  night,  under  the  pang  of  Asa 
extinction,  the  ghost  telling  of  the  ghost,  moved 
me  mnrc  than  I  could  find  wnrds  for.  He  brothered 
you  almost  as  much  as  he  had  brotbered  Rtqiert 
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— and  I  could  almost  feel  that  he  practically  a 
little  brothered  poor  old  me,  for  which  I  so 
thank  his  spirit!  And  this  now  the  end  of  his 
brothering!  Of  anything  more  m  his  later  letter 
that  had  any  relation  you  will  perhaps  still  some 
day  tell  me.  •  •  . 

Yours  aU  faithfully, 

Henby  James. 


To  Compton  Mackensde. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  at  this  time  attached  to  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton's  headquarters  with  the  Dardanelles  Expedi- 
tionary Force, 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  18th,  1915. 
My  dear  Monty, 

All  this  while  have  I  remained  shamefully 
in  your  debt  for  interesting  news,  and  I  am 
plunged  deeper  into  that  condition  by  your  admi« 
rable  report  from  the  Dardanelles  in  this  a.m.'s 
Times.  I  am  a  backward  being,  alas,  in  these  days 
when  so  much  is  forward;  our  public  anxieties 
somehow  strike  for  me  at  the  roots  of  letter-writ- 
ing, and  I  remain  too  often  dumb,  not  because  I 
am  not  thinking  and  feeling  a  thousand  things, 
but  exactly  because  I  am  doing  so  to  such  in- 
tensity. You  wrote  me  weeks  ago  that  you  had 
finished  your  new  novel— which  information  took 
my  breath  away  (I  mean  by  its  windlike  rush)- 
and  now  has  come  thus  much  of  the  remainder  of 
the  adventure  for  which  that  so  grandly  liberated 
you  and  which  I  follow  with  the  liveliest  partici- 
pation in  all  your  splendid  sense  of  it  and  profit 
of  it.  I  confess  I  take  an  enormous  pleasure  in 
the  fact  of  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  of 
your  imagination,  your  tremendous  attention,  to 
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all  these  wonderful  and  terrible  things.  What 
impressions  you  ore  getting,  verily — and  what  a 
breach  must  it  all  not  make  with  the  course  of 
history  you  arc  practising  up  to  the  very  ere-  I 
rejoice  that  you  hnished  ami  snipped  off,  or  tucked 
in  and  wound  up,  something  self-contained  there 
— for  how  could  you  ever  go  back  to  it  if  you 
hadn't? — under  that  violence  of  ruptiu*  with  the 
past  which  makes  mc  ask  myself  what  will  have 
become  of  all  that  material  we  were  taking  for 
granted,  and  which  now  lies  there  behind  us  like 
some  vast  damaged  cargti  dumped  upon  a  dock 
and  unfit  for  human  purchase  or  consumption.  I 
seem  to  fear  that  I  »lutli  find  myself  seeing  your 
recently  concluded  novel  as  through  a  glass  darkly 
— which,  however,  will  not  prevent  my  tnunedi- 
ately  falling  upon  it  when  it  appears;  as  I  aKsumc. 
however,  that  it  is  not  now  likely  to  do  before  the 
summer's  end — by  which  time  God  knows  what 
other  monstrous  chapters  of  history  won't  hare 
been  perpetrate<l !  \\l)at  I  most  want  to  say  to 
you.  I  think,  is  that  I  rejoice  for  you  with  aD  my 
heart  in  that  assurance  of  health  which  has  en- 
abled you  so  to  gird  yourself  and  go  forth.  If  the 
torrid  soutli  has  always  been  good  for  you  there 
must  he  no  amount  of  it  tliat  you  are  now  not  get- 
ting— thougl)  I  am  naturally  reduced,  you  see,  to 
quite  abjectly  helpless  and  ineomi>ctcnt  sunpost- 
hon.  I  hang  about  you  at  any  rate  with  all  »orts 
of  vows  and  benedictions.  I  feel  tliat  I  mustn't 
make  remarks  about  the  colossal  undertaking  you 
arc  cngagetl  in  beyond  saying  that  I  hclieve  with 
aU  my  heart  in  the  final  power  of  your  \t\iiii.  A* 
for  our  news  here  the  gist  of  ttiat  is  that  we  are 
li\'ing  with  our  eyes  on  you  and  more  and  man 
materially  backing  you.  >ry  ronimrnt  on  you  is 
feeble,  but  my  faith  absolute,  and  I  am.  my  dear 
Monty,  your  more  than  ever  faithful  old 

Hrxry  Ja 
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P.S.  I  have  your  address,  of  many  integu- 
ments, from  your  mother,  but  feel  rather  that  my 
mountain  of  envelopes  should  give  birth  to  a  live- 
lier mouse  1 


To  Henry  James,  junior. 

Dictated.- 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  24th,  1915. 

Dearest  Harry, 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  this  fashicxi  even 
although  I  am  writing  you  "intimately";  because 
I  am  not  at  the  present  moment  in  very  good  form 
for  any  free  play  of  hand,  and  this  machinery  helps 
me  so  much  when  there  is  any  question  of  pressure 
and  promptitude,  or  above  all  of  particular  clear- 
ness. That  is  the  case  at  present — at  least  I  feel 
I  ought  to  lose  no  more  time. 

You  will  wonder  what  these  rather  portentous 
words  refer  to — ^but  don't  be  too  much  alarmed! 
It  is  only  that  my  feeling  about  my  situation  here 
has  under  the  stress  of  events  come  so  much  to 
a  head  that,  certain  particular  matters  further  con- 
tributing, I  have  arranged  to  seek  technical  (legal) 
advice  no  longer  hence  than  this  afternoon  as  to 
the  exact  modus  operandi  of  my  becoming  natiu^al- 
ised  in  this  countiV.  This  state  of  mind  probably 
won't  at  all  surprise  you,  however;  and  I  thii^ 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  certainly  wouldn't  if  you 
were  now  on  the  scene  here  with  me  and  had  the 
near  vision  of  all  the  circimistances.  My  sense  of 
how  everything  more  and  more  makes  for  it  has 
been  gathering  force  ever  since  the  war  broke  out, 
and  I  have  thus  waited  nearly  a  whole  year;  but 
my  feeling  has  become  acute  with  the  information 
that  I  can  only  go  down  to  Lamb  House  now  on 
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the  footing  of  an  Alien  under  Police  super 
— an  alien  friend  of  course,  which  is  a  verj-  differ- 
ent thin}{  from  an  alien  enemy,  hut  still  a  definite 
technical  uut.->ider  to  the  whole  -iituatimi  licrc,  in 
which  my  affections  and  my  loyalty  arc  so  in- 
tensely engaged.  I  feel  Uial  if  1  take  this  step  1 
shall  simply  rectify  a  position  tlmt  has  becuaie  in- 
conveniently and  uncomfortably  false,  making  my 
civil  status  merely  agree  not  only  with  mv  moraL 
hut  with  my  material  as  well,  in  cvcrj'  kint{  of  way. 
Hadn't  it  heen  for  tlic  War  I  iihoukl  certainly  hare 
gone  on  as  I  was,  taking  it  as  the  simplest  and 
easiest  and  even  friendliest  thing:  but  the  circum- 
stances are  utterly  altered  now,  und  to  feel  with 
tlie  country  and  the  cause  as  absolutely  and  ar- 
dently as  I  feel,  and  not  offer  them  ray  moral  sup- 
port witli  a  perfect  consistency  (my  material  is  loo 
small  a  matter),  affects  me  as  standing  off  or 
wandering  loose  in  a  detachment  of  no  great  dig- 
nity. I  have  spent  here  all  tlic  best  years  of  my 
life — they  practically  have  hten  my  hfe:  about  a 
twelvemonth  hence  I  shall  have  been  domiciled  un- 
interruptedly in  England  for  forty  >*ean,  and 
there  is  not  tlic  least  possibility,  at  my  age,  and  in 
my  state  of  health,  of  mv  ever  retiuning  to  the 
U.S.  or  taking  up  any  relation  with  it  as  a  coun- 
lr>'.  My  practical  relation  has  been  to  this  one 
for  ever  so  long,  and  now  my  "spiritual"  or  "■enti- 
mental"  quite  ideally  matches  iL  I  am  telling  you 
all  this  because  1  can't  not  want  e.xceedin^y  to 
take  you  into  my  confidence  about  it — but  again  I 
feel  pretty  certain  that  you  will  understand  nte 
too  well  for  any  great  number  of  words  more  to 
be  needeil.  The  real  truth  is  that  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  under  such  extraordinarily  special 
circumstances,  one's  own  intimate  feeling  must 
speak  and  determine  the  case.  Well,  without  hi5te 
and  without  rcitt,  mine  hiu  done  so,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  what  I  have  called  the  rectiBcatiua,  a 
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sense  of  great  relief,  a  great  lapse  of  awkward- 
ness, supervenes. 

I  think  that  even  if  by  chance  your  so  judicious 
mind  should  be  disposed  to  suggest  any  reserves 
— I  think,  I  say,  that  I  should  then  still  ask  you 
not  to  launch  them  at  me  unless  they  should  seem 
to  you  so  important  as  to  balance  against  my  own 
argument  and,  frankly  speaking,  my  own  absolute 
need  and  passion  here ;  which  the  whole  experience 
of  the  past  year  has  made  quite  unspeakably  finaL 
I  can't  imagine  at  all  what  these  objections  should 
be,  however — ^my  whole  long  relation  to  the  coun- 
try having  been  what  it  is.  Regard  my  proceed- 
ing as  a  simple  act  and  offering  of  allegiance  and 
devotion,  recognition  and  gratitude  (for  long  years 
of  innumerable  relations  that  have  meant  so  much 
to  me,)  and  it  remains  perfectly  simple.  Lict  me 
repeat  that  I  feel  sure  I  shouldn't  in  the  least  have 
come  to  it  without  this  convulsion,  but  one  is  in 
the  convulsion  (I  wouldn't  be  out  of  it  either!) 
and  one  must  act  accordingly.  I  feel  all  the  while 
too  that  the  tide  of  American  identity  of  conscious- 
ness with  our  own,  about  the  whole  matter,  rises 
and  rises,  and  will  rise  still  more  before  it  rests 
again — so  that  every  day  the  difference  of  situa- 
tion diminishes  and  the  immense  fund  of  conmion 
sentiment  increases.  However,  I  haven't  really 
meant  so  much  to  expatiate.  What  I  am  doing  this 
afternoon  is,  I  think,  simply  to  get  exact  informa- 
tion— though  I  am  already  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  question  to  know  that  after  my  long  existence 
here  the  process  of  naturalisation  is  very  simple 
and  short.  .  .  .  My  last  word  about  the  matter, 
at  any  rate,  has  to  be  that  my  decision  is  absolutely 
tied  up  with  my  innermost  personal  feeling.  I 
think  that  will  only  make  you  glad,  however,  and 
I  add  nothing  more  now  but  that  I  am  your  all- 
affectionate  old  Uncle, 

Henby  James. 
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To  Edmund  Go$$e, 

H.  J.'s  four  BpoDiors  at  hU  tuturaluatioo  vcre  Ur. 
Asquitli,  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pinker,  anl  Mr.  G.  W. 

Pro  there. 


21  Carlylc  Mansicxu. 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 


My  dear  Gosw, 


June  25ih,  1915. 


Remarkably  enough,  I  should  be  writing 
you  tliis  evening  even  if  1  hadn't  received  your  in- 
teresting information  about  — -,  cotic-cming  wiiam 
nothing  perversely  base  and  publicly  pernicious 
at  all  surprises  mc.  lie  is  the  rlcvercst  idiot  and 
the  most  pernicious  talent  imaginable,  and  I  await 
to  see  if  he  won't  somehow  swing — ! 

But  il  nc  s'agit  pas  ile  <^;  ifs'agit  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  matter  I  should  have  liked  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  other  day  when  you  lunched  here, 
yet  hung  fire  about  through  its  not  having  then 
absolutely  cMne  to  a  bead.  It  has  within  these 
days  done  so,  and  in  brief  it  is  thU.  The  force 
of  the  public  situation  now  at  last  determines  roe 
*to  testify  to  my  attachment  to  this  country,  my 
fond  domicile  for  nearly  forty  years  (forty  nrx* 
year.)  by  applying  for  naturalisation  here:  the 
throwing  of  my  imp^mderable  moral  weight  into 
the  scale  of  her  fortune  is  the  gette  Uiat  wiD  beat 
express  my  devotion — abwilutcly  nothing  rlae  wilL 
Therefore  my  mind  is  made  up,  atul  you  are  tbe 
first  person  save  my  Solicitor  (whom  I  have  had 
to  consult)  to  whom  the  fact  has  liecn  imparted. 
Kindly  respect  for  the  monn-nt  the  privacy  of  it 
I  learned  with  horror  just  lately  that  if  I  go  down 
into  Sussex  (for  two  or  three  months  of  Rye)  I 
have  at  onet-  to  register  myself  there  as  an  Alien 
and  place  myself  under  the  observation  of  the 
FoUce.    But  that  is  only  the  oceamm  of  my  i 
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sion — it's  not  in  the  least  the  cause.  The  disposi- 
tion itself  has  haunted  me  as  Wordsworth's  sound- 
ing cataract  haunted  him — "like  a  passicm" — ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  But  the  point, 
please,  is  this:  that  the  process  for  me  is  really  of 
the  simplest,  and  may  be  very  rapid,  if  I  can  obtain 
four  honourable  householders  to  testify  to  their 
hiowledge  of  me  as  a  respectable  person,  ""speak- 
ing  and  writing  English  decently"  etc  Will  you 
give  me  the  great  pleasure  of  being  one  of  them? — 
signing  a  paper  to  that  effect?  I  should  take  it 
ever  so  kindly.  And  I  should  further  take  kindly 
your  giving  me  if  possible  your  sense  on  thts 
delicate  point.  Should  you  say  that  our  admirable 
friend  the  Prime  Minister  would  perhaps  be  ap- 
proachable by  me  as  another  of  the  signatory  four? 
— ^to  whom,  you  see,  great  historic  honour,  not  to 
say  immortality,  as  my  sponsors,  will  accrue.  I 
don't  like  to  approach  him  without  your  so  quali- 
fied sense  of  the  matter  first — and  he  has  always 
been  so  beautifully  kind  and  charming  to  me.  I 
will  do  nothing  till  I  hear  from  you — but  his  signa- 
ture (which  my  solicitor's  representative,  if  not 
himself,  would  simply  wait  upon  him  for)  would 
enormously  accelerate  the  putting  through  of  the 
application  and  the  disburdening  me  of  the  Sussex 
"restricted  area"  alienship — ^which  it  distresses  me 
to  carry  on  my  back  a  day  longer  than  I  need.  I 
have  in  mind  my  other  two  sponsors,  but  if  I  could 
have  from  you,  in  addition  to  your  own  personal 
response,  on  which  my  hopes  are  so  founded,  your 
ingenious  prefiguration  (fed  by  your  intimacy 
with  him)  as  to  how  the  P.M.  would  "take"  my 
appeal,  you  would  increase  the  obligations  of 
yoiurs  all  faithfully, 

Hexby  James. 
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To  J.  B.  Pinker. 

The  two  nrticlr*  \wtv  rcfrrred  to,  "Tbe  Look 
and  "Within  the  Rim."  wrrv  both  cvrnluidlj'  (kroUd  to 
ctutriUiblc  purpooes. 

21  Carlvle  Mansions. 
Cbeyiic  Walk.  S.W. 
June  29tli,  1915. 

My  dear  Ptnker, 

1  am  glad  to  hear  frran  you  of  tiie  condi- 
tions in  wliicli  the  New  York  Tribune  representa- 
tive ttiiiiks  tiicre  will  be  nu  difficulty  over  the  fee 
for  the  article.  I  have  in  point  of  fact  during  the 
last  three  or  four  days  considerably  written  one — 
concerning  which  a  question  conies  up  which  I 
hope  you  won't  think  too  tiresome.  Making  up 
my  mind  thzit  something  as  concrete  and  "humui ' 
as  possible  would  be  my  best  card  to  play.  I  hair 
done  something  alnrnt  the  British  soldier,  hk 
aspect,  temper  and  tone,  and  the  considerations  be 
suggcsU.  an  I  have  seen  him  ance  the  beginmng 
of  the  Tear  in  lIo$pHaI:  where  I  have  in  fact  largely 
and  constantly  seen  him.  The  theme  lends  itself, 
by  my  sense,  much;  and  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
it  rather  to  myself — though  of  course  there  U  no 
tellingl  But  what  I  have  l)een  fi-^ling  in  the  coo- 
ncction  —  having  now  done  upwards  uf  3000 
words — is  that  I  should  be  very  grateful  for  leave 
to  make  them  4000  (without  of  ccninte  cxtensioa 
of  fee.)  I  have  never  been  good  for  the  mere 
snippet,  and  there  is  so  much  to  say  and  to  feel! 
Woultl  you  mind  asking  her,  in  re|xirting  to  her  of 
what  my  subject  is.  whether  this  extra  thousand 
would  inconunodc  them.  If  she  really  objects  to 
it  I  tltink  I  shall  be  then  dispotted  to  ask  you  to 
make  some  other  application  of  my  little  paper  (on 
the  4000  basis;)  in  which  case  I  ^ould  propose  to 
the  Tribune  another  idea,  keeping  it  down  al»i>- 
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lutely  to  the  3000.  (I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  less  than 
that. )  My  motive  would  probably  in  that  case  be 
a  quite  different  and  less  '"concrete"  thing;  namely, 
the  expression  of  my  sense  of  the  way  the  Briton  in 
general  feels  about  his  insulation,  and  his  being  in 
it  and  of  it,  even  through  all  this  unprecedented 
stress.  It  would  amount  to  a  statement  or  picture 
of  his  sense  of  the  way  his  sea-genius  has  always 
encircled  and  protected  him,  striking  deep  into  his 
blood  and  his  bones ;  so  that  any  reconsideration  of 
his  position  in  a  new  light  inevitably  ccones  hard  to 
him,  and  yet  makes  the  process  the  effective  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  interesting  to  watch.  I  should 
call  this  thing  something  like  "The  New  Vision," 
or,  better  stiU,  simply  "Insulation" :  though  I  don't 
say  exactly  that.  At  all  events  I  should  be  able  to 
make  something  interesting  of  it,  and  it  would  of 
course  inevitably  take  the  sympathetic  turn.  But 
I  would  rather  keep  to  the  thing  I  have  been  try- 
ing, if  I  may  have  the  small  extra  space.  •  •  • 

Believe  me  yours  ever, 

Henhy  James. 


To  Frederic  Harrison. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

July  3rd,  1915. 
My  dear  Frederic  Harrison, 

I  think  your  so  interesting  letter  of  the  other 
day  most  kind  and  generous — ^it  has  greatly  touched 
me.  Mrs.  Harrison  had  written  me  a  short  time 
before,  even  more  movingly,  and  with  equal  lib- 
erality, and  I  feel  my  belated  remembrance  of  you 
magnificently  recognised.  This  has  been  a  most 
healing  fact  for  me  in  a  lacerated  world.  How 
splendid  your  courage  and  activity  and  power,  so 
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cantiniied,  of  prtxIuctHm  Anil  attention  I  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  find  any  such  power  in  myself  much  im- 
paired and  diminished — raluced  to  the  shadow  of 
what  it  once  was.  All  relations  arc  dislocated  and 
harmonies  falsified,  and  one  asks  one's  self  of  what 
use,  in  such  a  general  condition,  is  any  directiMi  of 
the  nund  save  straight  to  the  thing  that  most  and 
only  matters.  However,  it  all  comes  back  to  that. 
and  one  does  what  one  can  because  it's  a  part  of 
virtue.  Also  I  find  one  is  the  better  for  evenr  sac- 
cessful  effort  to  !>ring  one's  attcntitm  hotrw.  1  have 
just  read  your  "English"  reWew  of  Lord  Evcraley'i 
book  on  Poland,  which  you  have  made  me  desiic  at 
once  to  get  and  read — even  thougli  your  vivid  sum- 
mar}'  makea  me  also  falter  before  the  hideous  old 
tragetly  over  which  the  actual  horrors  arc  being  re- 
embroidered.  I  thank  y(»u  further  for  letting  me 
know  of  your  pajK-T  in  the  Aberdeen  mogaame — 
though  on  reflection  I  can  watt  for  it  if  it's  to  be 
included  in  your  volume  now  so  soon  to  appear — 
I  shall  so  straightly  possess  myself  of  that.  As 
to  the  U.S.A..  I  am  afraid  I  sxiifer  abnost  more 
than  I  can  endure  from  tlic  tenns  of  precautionary 
"friendship"  on  which  my  counlr\'  is  content  to  re- 
main with  the  author  of  such  systematic  abomina- 
tions— I  co%xr  my  bead  M-ith  my  niantlr  in  presence 
of  so  much  wordy  amicable  di^'ussing  and  conTers- 
ing  and  reassuring  and  postponing,  all  the  while 
that  such  hideous  evil  and  cruelty  rages.  To  drag 
into  our  Kunipean  misencii  any  nation  that  is  ao 
fortunate  as  to  be  out  of  them,  and  able  to  remain 
out  with  common  self-respect,  would  be  a  deplorable 
wish — but  that  holds  true  !mt  up  tn  a  certain  line  of  ^J 
compromise.  I  can't  help  feeling  that  for  the  U.S.  ^| 
this  line  has  been  crossed,  and  that  thc>-  have  tbein>  ^M 
selves  great  dangers,  from  the  source  of  all  ours,  to  ^4 
reckon  with.  However,  one  fortunately  hasn't  to 
decide  the  case  or  appoint  the  htxir — the  relatiaa 
between  the  two  countries  affects  me  as  being  « 
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a  stiff  downward  slope  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
rupture,  and  everything  that  takes  place  between 
them  renders  that  mcline  more  rapid  and  shoves  the 
position  further  down.  The  material  and  moral 
weight  that  America  would  be  able  to  throw  into 
the  scale  by  her  productive  and  financial  power 
strikes  me  as  enormous.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  mimitions  then.  What  I  mean  is  that  I  be- 
lieve the  truculence  of  Grermany  may  be  trusted, 
from  one  month  or  one  week  to  another  now,  to 
force  the  American  hand.  It  must  indeed  be  help- 
ful to  both  of  you  to  breathe  your  fine  air  of  the 
heights.  The  atmosphere  of  London  just  now  is 
not  positively  tonic ;  but  one  must  find  a  tone,  and 
I  am,  with  more  faithful  thoiu^t  of  Mrs.  Harrison 
than  I  can  express,  your  and  her  affectionate  old 
friend, 

Hexby  James. 

To  JET.  G.  WeUs. 

H.  J.  was  always  inclined  to  be  impatient  of  the  art 
of  parody.  The  following  refers  to  an  example  of  it  in 
Mr.  Wells's  volume.  Boon. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

July  6th,  1915. 
My  dear  Wells, 

I  was  given  yesterday  at  a  club  your  volume 
"Boon,  etc.,"  from  a  loose  leaf  in  which  I  learn  that 
you  kindly  sent  it  me  and  which  yet  appears  to  have 
lurked  there  for  a  considerable  time  undelivered. 
I  have  just  been  reading,  to  acknowledge  it  intelli- 
gently, a  considerable  number  of  its  pages — ^though 
not  all;  for,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  have  been  in 
that  respect  beaten  for  the  first  time — or  rather 
for  the  first  time  but  one — ^by  a  book  of  yours;  I 
haven't  found  the  current  of  it  draw  me  on  and 
on  this  time — ^as,  unfailingly  and  irresistibly,  be- 
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fore  (which  I  have  repeatedly  let  you  know.) 
However,  I  shall  tr>-  again — 1  hate  to  lose  any  I 
scrap  of  you  that  may  make  for  light  or  pleuure;  i 
and  meanwhile  I  have  more  or  less  mastcured  your 
appreciation  of  H.  J.,  which  I  have  found  vm 
curious  and  interesting  after  a  fashion — tboui^ 
it  has  naturally  not  filled  me  with  a  fond  elatioiL 
It  is  difficult  of  course  for  a  writer  to  put  him* 
self  fullif  in  the  place  of  another  writer  whc)  finds 
him  extraordinarily  futile  and  void,  and  who  is 
moved  to  pubhsh  that  to  the  world — and  I  think 
the  ca.sc  isn't  easier  when  he  happens  to  have  en- 
joyed the  other  writer  enormouiuy  frnm  far  hack; 
Tx^-»use  there  has  then  grown  up  tlie  habit  of  tak- 
ing some  common  meeting-ground  between  them 
for  granto<I,  and  the  falling  away  of  this  iii  like  tbe 
collapse  of  a  bridge  which  made  comraunicatioa 
possible.  But  I  am  hy  nature  more  in  dread  of 
any  fool's  paradise,  or  at  least  of  any  had  nus- 
guidedness,  than  in  love  with  the  idea  of  a  iteciiritjr 
proved,  and  the  fact  that  a  mind  as  brilliant  as 
yours  can  resolve  me  into  such  an  unmitigated 
mistake,  can't  enjoy  me  in  anything  like  the  degree 
in  which  I  like  to  tliink  I  may  be  enjoyed,  nieces 
me  greatly  want  to  fix  myself,  for  as  long  as  my 
nerves  will  stand  it,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyca.  I 
am  aware  of  certain  things  I  have,  and  not  lesa 
conscious,  I  Iiclievc,  of  various  others  that  I  am 
simply  reduced  to  wish  I  did  or  could  have;  so  I 
tiy,  for  possible  light,  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  a  critic  for  whom  the  deficiencies  so  prepon- 
derate. The  difficulty  about  that  effort,  however, 
is  that  one  can't  keep  it  up — one  haa  to  fall  back 
on  one's  sense  of  one's  good  parts — one's  own 
fense;  and  I  at  leaitt  sliould  have  to  do  that,  I 
think,  ei'en  if  your  picture  were  painted  with  m 
more  searching  brush.  For  I  should  otherwise 
aeem  to  forget  what  it  is  that  my  poetic  and  my 
appeal  to  cxpcrieDce  rest  upuL    IIk}*  rest  i 
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my  measure  of  fulness — fulness  of  life  and  of 
the  projection  of  it,  which  seems  to  you  such  an 
emptiness  of  both.  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  don't 
wish  I  could  do  twenty  things  I  can't — ^many  of 
which  you  do  so  livingly ;  but  I  confess  I  ask  my- 
self what  would  become  in  that  case  of  some  of 
those  to  which  I  am  most  addicted  and  by  which 
interest  seems  to  me  most  beautifuUy  producible. 
I  hold  that  interest  may  be,  must  be,  exquisitely 
made  and  created,  and  that  if  we  don't  make  it, 
we  who  undertake  to,  nobody  and  nothing  will 
make  it  for  us;  though  nothing  is  more  possible, 
nothing  may  even  be  more  certain,  than  that  my 
quest  of  it,  my  constant  wish  to  run  it  to  earth, 
may  entail  the  sacrifice  of  certain  things  that  are 
not  on  the  straight  line  of  it.  However,  there  are 
too  many  things  to  say,  and  I  don't  think  your 
chapter  is  really  inquiring  enough  to  entitle  you 
to  expect  all  of  them.  The  fine  thing  about  the 
fictional  form  to  me  is  that  it  opens  such  widely 
different  windows  of  attention;  but  that  is  just 
why  I  like  the  window  so  to  frame  the  play  and 
the  process! 

Faithfully  yours, 

Henhy  James. 


To  H.  G.  WeUs. 

With  reference  to  the  following  letter,  Mr.  Wells  kindly 
allows  me  to  quote  a  passage  from  his  answer,  dated 
July  8,  1916,  to  the  preceding:  "...  There  is  of  course 
a  real  and  very  fundamental  difference  In  our  innate  and 
developed  attitudes  towards  life  and  literature.  To  you 
literature  like  painting  is  an  end,  to  me  literature  like 
architecture  is  a  means,  it  has  a  use.  Your  view  was,  I 
felt,  altogether  too  prominent  in  the  world  of  criticism 
and  I  assailed  it  in  lines  of  harsh  antagonism.  And  writ- 
ing that  stuff  about  you  was  the  first  escape  I  had  from 
the  obsession  of  this  war.     Boon  is  just  a  waste-paper 
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basket.  Some  of  it  was  written  before  I  left  mj  hoar 
Ssodgate  (1911),  aiiJ  it  was  whilr  I  wu  tumiiif  over 
some  old  papers  tluit  I  CAinc  upon  it,  fouod  it  exprewre, 
and  went  on  with  it  Inst  Di-crmber.  I  luul  r&t^cr  1h 
called  a  jouroalist  than  an  artist,  that  ia  tbc  cawsoe  of 
it,  and  there  was  no  otlier  antagnniiit  pasnbk'  tluui  jnar- 
»elf.  But  since  it  was  printed  I  bare  regretted  m  liindr«d 
times  that  I  did  nut  exprms  our  profound  and  incuratdi 
difference  and  contrast  with  a  better  gr»CK.  ..."  la  s 
further  It-tter  to  Henrjr  Jtune*,  dal<-d  Julj  18,  Mr.  WeD* 
adds:  "I  don't  clearl;  understand  jour  concluding  phra^ 
— which  shews  no  doubt  how  conipU-teljr  they  define  our 
difTercncc.  When  you  say  'it  in  art  that  wutkew  life,  makn 
interest,  makes  importance,*  I  can  only  read  sense  into  it 
by  assuming  that  you  are  using  'art'  for  tmy  coosciaga 
human  activity.  I  uite  the  word  for  a  rocarch  and  attaiB- 
mtmt  that  im  technical  and  ipi-ciaL.  .  .  .** 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions. 
Chej-ne  AValk.  S.W. 
July  lOtb.  1913. 
My  dear  Wells, 

I  am  hound  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  think 
your  letter  makes  out  any  sort  of  caK  for  the  bad 
manners  of  "Boon,"  as  far  as  your  indulgence  in 
them  nt  the  cxficnsc  of  your  poor  f)ld  H.  J.  'a  con- 
cerned— I  say  "your"  simjily  because  be  has  been 
yours,  in  the  moiit  libera),  continual,  sacrificial,  the 
roost  admiring  and  abounding  critical  way,  ertr 
since  he  began  to  know  your  writings:  as  to  whidi 
you  have  bad  copious  testimony.  Your  compari- 
son of  the  lH>ok  to  a  waste-basket  strikes  me  as  the 
reverse  of  feIieit«)U3,  for  what  one  throws  into  that 
receptacle  is  exactly  what  one  doesn't  commit  to 
publicity  and  make  the  affirmation  of  ooe's  r^- 
mate  of  one's  contemporaries  by.  I  should  liken 
it  much  rather  to  the  preserratire  portfoGo  or 
drawer  in  which  what  ts  withheld  from  the  basket 
ia  savingly  laid  away.    Nor  do  I  feel  it  anywhere 
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evident  that  my  "view  of  life  and  literature/'  or 
what  you  impute  to  me  as  such,  is  carrying  every* 
thing  before  it  and  becoming  a  public  menace — so 
unaware  do  I  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  my  prod- 
ucts constitute  an  example  in  any  measurable 
degree  followed  or  a  cause  in  any  de^pree  success- 
fufiy  pleaded:  I  can't  but  think  that  if  this  were 
the  case  I  should  find  it  somewhat  attested  in  their 
circulation — ^which,  alas,  I  have  reached  a  very 
advanced  age  in  the  entirely  defeated  hope  of. 
But  I  have  no  view  of  life  and  literature,  I  main- 
tain, other  than  that  our  form  of  the  latter  in 
especial  is  admirable  exactly  by  its  range  and 
variety,  its  plasticity  and  liberality,  its  fairly  liv- 
ing on  the  sincere  and  shifting  experience  of  the 
individual  practitioner.  That  is  why  I  have  always 
so  admired  your  so  free  and  strong  application  of 
it,  the  particular  rich  receptacle  of  intelligences 
and  impressions  emptied  out  with  an  energy  of  its 
own,  that  your  genius  constitutes;  and  that  is  in 
particular  why,  in  my  letter  of  two  or  three  days 
since  I  pronounced  it  curious  and  interesting  that 
you  should  find  the  case  I  constitute  myself  only 
ridiculous  and  vacuous  to  the  extent  of  your  having 
to  proclaim  your  sense  of  it.  The  curiosity  and 
the  interest,  however,  in  this  latter  connection  are 
of  course  for  my  mind  those  of  the  break  of  per- 
ception (perception  of  the  veracity  of  my  variety) 
on  the  part  of  a  talent  so  generally  inquiring  and 
apprehensive  as  yours.  Of  course  for  myself  I  live, 
live  intensely  and  am  fed  by  life,  and  my  value, 
whatever  it  be,  is  in  my  own  kind  of  expression 
of  that.  Therefore  I  am  pulled  up  to  wonder  by 
the  fact  that  for  you  my  kind  (my  sort  of  sense 
of  expression  and  sort  of  sense  of  life  alike)  doesn't 
exist ;  and  that  wonder  is,  I  admit,  a  disconcerting 
conmient  on  my  idea  of  the  various  appreciabiUty 
of  our  addiction  to  the  novel  and  of  all  the  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  history,  sympathy  and  curi- 
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osity,  behind  the  given  example  of  it.  It  is  when 
that  history  and  curiosity  have  been  detcmiincd 
in  the  way  most  different  from  my  own  that  I 
want  to  get  at  them — precisely  jor  the  cxtenskn 
of  hfe,  which  is  the  novel's  best  gift  But  th&t  n 
another  matter.  Meanwhile  I  absolutelv  dinent 
from  the  claim  that  there  are  any  differeoces 
whatever  in  the  antenability  to  art  of  forms  of 
literature  aesthetically  dctermine<I,  and  hold  your 
distinction  between  a  form  that  is  (like)  painting 
and  a  form  that  i.s  (like)  architecture  for  wholh' 
null  and  void.  There  is  no  sense  in  which  arciu- 
tecture  is  aesthetically  "for  use"  that  doesn't  leave 
any  other  art  whatever  exactly  as  much  so;  and  an 
far  from  that  of  literature  being  irrelevant  to  the 
literary  report  upon  life,  and  to  its  being  made 
as  interesting  as  possible,  I  regard  it  as  relerant  in 
a  degree  that  leaves  cver\'lhing  else  behind.  It  is 
art  that  makea  life,  makes  interest,  maken  impor- 
tance, for  our  consideration  and  application  of 
these  things,  and  I  know  nf  no  substitute  whatrrrr 
for  the  force  and  beauty  of  its  prtKcs*.  If  I  were 
Boon  I  should  say  that  any  pretence  of  such  • 
substitute  is  helpless  and  hopeless  humbug;  but 
I  wouldn't  be  Boon  for  the  world,  and  am  atJtf 
yours  faithfully, 

Henbv  Jamml 


( 


To  Henj-y  Jamca,  junior. 

21  Carlvle  Mansions, 
Chcync  Walk,  S.W. 

July  aotlu  1915. 
Dearest  Harry. 

How  can  I  suffldently  tell  you  how  moved 
to  gratitude  and  appreciation  I  am  by  your  good 
letter  of  .July  9th,  just  received,  and  the  ready 
undenttanding  and  sympathy  exprexsed  in  wfaidi 
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are  such  a  blessing  to  mel  I  did  proceed,  after 
writing  to  you,  in  the  sense  I  then  explained — the 
impulse  and  the  current  were  simply  irresistible; 
and  the  business  has  so  happily  developed  that  I 
this  morning  .received,  with  your  letter,  the  kindest 
possible  one  from  the  Home  Secretaiy,  Sir  John 
Simon,  I  mean  in  the  personal  and  private  way, 
telling  me  that  he  has  just  decreed  the  issue  of  my 
certificate  of  Naturalisation,  which  will  at  once 
take  effect.  It  will  have  thus  been  beautifully  ex- 
pedited, have  "gone  through"  in  five  or  six  days 
from  the  time  my  papers  were  sent  in,  instead  of 
the  usual  month  or  two.  He  gives  me  his  blessing 
on  the  matter,  and  all  is  well.  It  will  probably 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  indispensability  of 
my  step  to  myself  has  done  nothing  but  grow  since 
I  made  my  application;  like  Martin  Luther  at 
Wittenberg  "I  could  no  other,"  and  the  relief  of 
feeling  corrected  an  essential  falsity  in  my  posi- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  War  and  what  has 
happened  since,  also  more  particularly  what  has 
not  happened)  is  greater  than  I  can  say.  I  have 
testified  to  my  long  attachment  here  in  the  only 
way  I  could — ^though  I  certainly  shouldn't  have 
done  it,  under  the  inspiration  of  our  Cause,  if  the 
U.S.A.  had  done  it  a  little  more  for  me.  Then  I 
should  have  thrown  myself  back  on  that  and  been 
content  with  it;  but  as  this,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
hasn't  taken  place,  I  have  had  to  act  for  myself, 
and  I  go  so  far  as  quite  to  think,  I  hope  not  fatu- 
ously, that  I  shall  have  set  an  example  and  shown 
a  little  something  of  the  way.  But  enough — 
there  it  isl  •  •  • 

Ever  your  affectionate  old  British  Uncle, 

Henby  James. 
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To  Edmund  Gone. 

21  Carlylc  Mansioa*. 
Cbeyne  Walk,  S.W. 

July  20Ui.  1015. 

My  dear  Gosse. 

Ytnir  K'^x)  letter  makes  me  feel  that  you 
will  be  ioterestet]  to  know  that  since  4.30  this  after- 
noon  1  have  tteeii  ahlc  to  s&y  Civis  Britannicits 
sunil  My  Certificate  of  XaturalisatioQ  was  re- 
ceived by  my  Solicitor  this  a.m.,  and  a  few  boon 
ago  I  took  the  Oatli  of  ^Ulejiftance,  in  bis  office, 
before  a  Conunissioner.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
nothing  seems  to  have  happened  and  that  I  doot 
feel  a  bit  different;  so  that  I  see  not  at  all  bow 
associated  I  have  become,  but  that  I  was  really  too 
associated  l>efore  for  any  nominal  change  to  matter. 
The  process  has  only  shown  nw  what  I  rirtualhr 
was — so  that  it's  rather  disappointing  in  respect 
to  acute  sensation.  I  haven't  any,  I  blush  to  coa- 
fcssl  .  .  . 

I  thank  you  enormously  for  your  oonfideotial 
pa.ssage.  which  is  most  interesting  and  heartening 
.  .  .  vVnd  let  me  mention  in  exchange  for  yoar 
confidence  that  a  friend  told  me  this  afterooon 
that  he  had  been  within  a  few  days  *.ttlking  with 

,one  of  the  American  naval  attaebca,  wboie 

competence  he  ranks  high  and  to  whom  he  had  put 
some  question  relative  to  the  naval  sense  of  the 
condition  of  these  islands.  To  which  the  reply  had 
been:  "You  may  take  it  fmm  me  that  Rng- 
laod  is  absolutely  impregnable  and  invincible" — 

and repeated  over — "impregiuible  and  inrin- 

ejble!"    Which  kind  of  did  me  good. 

Let  me  come  up  and  sit  on  your  terrace  same 
near  August  afternoon — I  can  always  be  rung  up. 


i 
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you  know:  I  like  it — ^and  believe  me  yours  and 
your  wife's  all  f aithfuDy, 

Henby  James. 


To  John  S.  Sargent. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Widk,  S.W. 

July  SOih,  1915. 

My  dear  John, 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  you  that  you 
are  writinir  and  sending  to  Mrs.  Wharton  in  the 
good  s^  you  menliL  It  will  give  her  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  count  enormously  for  her 
undertaking. 

Tes,  I  daresay  many  Americans  wiU  be  shocked 
at  my  ''step*';  so  many  of  them  appear  in  these 
days  to  be  shocked  at  everything  that  is  not  a 
reiterated  blandishment  and  slobberation  of  Grcr- 
many,  with  recalls  of  ancient  ''amity"  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  by  our  Government.  I  waited  long 
months,  watch  in  hand,  for  the  latter  to  show  some 
sign  of  intermitting  these  amiabilities  to  such  an 
enemy — ^the  very  smallest  would  have  sufficed  for 
me  to  throw  myself  back  upon  it.  But  it  seemed 
never  to  come,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  my 
attitude  becoming  at  last  to  me  a  thing  no  longer 
to  be  borne,  I  took  action  myself.  It  would  really 
have  been  so  easy  for  the  U.S.  to  have  "kept"  (if 
they  had  cared  to  I)  yours  all  faithfully, 

Henby  James. 
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To  Wilfred  Sheridan. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Chcyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Aug.  7th,  lPt5. 

Dearest  Wilfred, 

I  have  a  brave  letter  from  you  whi^  is  too  I 
many  days  old — and  the  reason  of  that  is  thst  I 
became  some  fortnight  ago  a  British  subject. 
You  may  perhaps  not  have  been  aware  that  I 
wasn't  one — it  showed,  1  believe,  so  little;  bat 
J  had  in  fact  to  do  things,  of  no  great  elaboriitioa, 
to  take  on  the  character  and  testify  to  my  food 
passion  for  the  caase  for  which  you  are  r"*fcmg 
so  very  much  grander  still  a  demonstration;  so 
that  now  at  any  rate  civis  Hritannicus  t>um.  and 
there's  no  mistake  about  it  Well,  the  point  is  that 
this  absolutely  natural  and  inevitable  offer  of  my 
allegiance  —  a  poor  tiling  but  my  own  —  and  the 
amiable  acceptance  of  it  by  the  powers  to  which  I 
applied,  have  drawn  donn  on  my  devoted  head  an 
avalanche  iif  letters,  the  friendliest  and  most  wel- 
coming, beneath  which  I  still  lie  gasping.  They 
have  unspeakably  touched  and  justified  me.  but  I 
brush  them  all  anide  to-night,  few  of  them  as  I  have 
in  proportion  Iteen  able  yet  to  answer,  in  order 
to  tell  you  that  their  effect  uwm  me  all  ti^ethcr 
isn't  a  patch  on  the  pride  and  pleasure  I  hatx  in 
hearing  from  /you,  and  that  I  find  your  ability  to 
write  to  me,  and  your  sweet  care  to  <|o  so,  in  your 
fantastic  conditions,  the  most  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful thing  that  has  ever  happened.  Dear  and 
delightful  to  me  is  the  gallant  gtiod  humcntr  of  your 
letter,  which  makes  nie  take  what  you  tell  me  as 
if  I  were  quite  monstrously  near  you.  One  doesn't 
know  what  to  say  or  do  in  presence  of  (he  general 
and  particular  Irish  perversity  and  unspeal^btBty 
(as  your  vivid  page  reflects  it;)   that  is,  rather. 
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nobody  knows,  to  any  good  eflFect,  but  yourself — 
it  makes  me  so  often  ask  if  it  isn't,  when  all's  said 
and  done  and  it  has  extorted  the  tribute  of  our 
grin,  much  more  trouble  than  it's  worth,  or  ever 
can  be,  and  in  short  too,  quite  too,  finaUy  damning 
and  discouraging.  However,  I  am  willing  it 
should  display  its  grace  while  you  are  there  to  give 
them,  roundabout  you,  your  exquisite  care,  and  I 
can  fall  back  on  my  sense  of  your  rare  psychologic 
intelligence.  Your  "Do  write  to  me"  goes  to  my 
heart,  and  your  "I  don't  think  the  Russian  affair 
as  bad  as  it  seems"  goes  to  my  head — even  if  it 
now  be  seeming  pretty  bad  to  us  here.  But  there's 
comfort  in  its  having  apparently  cost  the  enemy, 
damn  his  soul  to  hell,  enormously,  and  still  being 
able  to  do  so  and  to  keep  on  leaving  him  not  at  all 
at  his  ease.  I  believe  in  that  vast  sturdy  people 
quand  meme — though  heaven  save  us  all  from 
cheap  optimism.  I  scarce  know  what  to  say  to 
you  about  things  ""here,"  imless  it  be  that  I  hold 
we  are  not  really  in  the  least  such  fools  as  we 
mostly  seem  bent  on  appearing  to  the  world,  and 
that  on  the  day  when  we  cease  giving  the  most 
fantastic  account  of  ourselves  possible  by  tongue 
and  pen,  on  that  day  there  will  be  fairly  something 
the  matter  with  us  and  we  shall  be  false  to  our  re- 
markably queer  genius.  Our  genius  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  to  insist  urJn  et  orbi  that  we  live  by  mud- 
dle, and  by  muddle  only — ^while,  all  the  while,  our 
native  character  is  never  really  abjuring  its  stout- 
ness or  its  capacity  for  action.  We  have  been 
stout  from  the  most  ancient  days,  and  are  not  a 
bit  less  so  than  ever — only  we  should  do  better  if 
we  didn't  give  so  much  time  to  writing  to  the 
papers  that  we  are  impossible  and  inexcusable. 
That  is,  or  seems  to  be,  queerly  connected  with  our 
genius  for  being  at  all — so  that  at  times  I  hope  I 
shall  never  see  it  foregone:  it's  the  mantle  over 
which  the  country  truly  forges  its  confidence  and 
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acts  out  its  faith.  Dut  the  night  waoes  md  the 
small  hours  are  literally  ui>on  me — their  anudlnea 
even  diminishes.  1  am  sticking  to  town,  bs  you 
see — I  find  I  don't  yeani  to  eat  my  heart  out,  to 
to  speak,  all  alone  in  the  Sussex  seqticstratiaa. 
So  I  keep  lending  my  little  house  at  Rye  to  frienb 
and  finding  company  In  the  mild  hum  of  water- 
side Chelsea.  The  hum  of  London  is  mild  alto- 
gether, and  tlie  drop  of  the  profane  life  absolute — 
for  I  don't  call  the  ceaseless  and  ubiquitous  mill* 
tary  footfall  (nut  f(K)thaHI)  pnifanc.  and  all  thii 
quarter  of  the  town  simply  bristles  with  soldiers 
and  for  the  most  part  extremely  giKxl-Iooking  ooes. 
I  really  think  we  must  be  roping  them  in  in  muck 
greater  numbers  than  we  allow  when  we  write  to 
the  Times — otherwise  I  don't  know  what  wc  mean 
by  so  many.  Goodnight,  my  dear,  dear  boy.  I 
hope  you  have  harmonious  news  of  Clare  her 
father  has  just  welc»micd  me  in  the  most  genial 
way  to  the  national  fold.  I  haven't  lately  written 
to  her,  because  in  the  conditions  I  have  absok " 
nothing  to  say  to  her  but  that  I  feel  bcr  to  | 
perfection  the  warrior's  bride — and  she 
that. 

Yours  and  hers,  dearest  Wilfred,  all  dfTote^*, 
Hekky  Ja 


To  Edmund  Ooue. 

21  Carlvic  Mansions. 
Cbeyne  Walk.  S.W. 
August  25th,  1915. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

I  have  bad  a  bad  sick  week,  mostly  in  bed 
— with  putting  pen  to  paper  quite  out  of  my 
power:  otherwise  I  should  sooner  have  thanked 
you  for  the  sa  generous  spirit  of  that  letter,  and 
told  you,  with  emotion,  how  much  it  has  touched 
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me.  I  am  really  more  overcome  than  I  can  say 
by  your  having  been  able  to  indulge  in  such  free- 
dom of  mind  and  ffrace  of  speculation,  during 
these  dark  days,  on  behalf  of  my  poor  old  rather 
truncated  edition,  in  fact  entirely  frustrated  one 
— ^which  has  the  grotesque  likeness  for  me  of  a  sort 
of  miniature  Ozymandias  of  Egypt  ('look  on  my 
voorks,  ye  mighty,  and  despair!") — around  which 
the  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  further  away  than 
ever.  It  is  indeed  consenting  to  be  waved  aside  a 
little  into  what  was  once  blest  literature  to  so  much 
as  answer  the  question  you  are  so  handsomely  im- 
pelled to  make — ^but  my  very  statement  about  the 
matter  can  cmly  be,  alas,  a  melancholy,  a  blighted 
confusion.  That  Edition  has  been,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  profit  either  to  the  publishers  or  to  my- 
self, practicidly  a  complete  failure ;  vaguely  speak- 
ing, it  doesn't  sell — ^that  is,  my  annual  report  of 
what  it  does — ^the  whole  24  vols. — ^in  this  country 
amounts  to  about  £25  from  the  Macmillans;  and 
the  ditto  from  the  Scribners  in  the  U.S.  to  very 
little  more.  I  am  past  all  praying  for  anywhere; 
I  remain  at  my  age  (which  you  know,)  and  after 
my  long  career,  utterly,  insurmountably,  unsale- 
able. And  the  original  preparation  of  that  col- 
lective and  selective  series  involved  really  the 
extremity  of  labour — ^all  my  "earlier"  things— of 
which  the  Bostonians  would  have  been,  if  included, 
one — ^were  so  intimately  and  interestingly  revised. 
The  edition  is  from  that  point  of  view  really  a 
monument  (like  Ozymandias)  which  has  never  had 
the  least  intelligent  critical  justice  done  it — or  any 
sort  of  critical  attention  at  all  paid  it — ^and  the 
artistic  problem  involved  in  my  scheme  was  a  deep 
and  exquisite  one,  and  moreover  was,  as  I  held, 
very  effectively  solved.  Only  it  took  such  time — 
and  such  taste — ^in  other  words  such  aesthetic 
light.  No  more  commercially  thankless  job  of  the 
literary  order  was  (Prefaces  and  all — they  of  a 
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thanklessnesa!)  accordingly  ever  adtiered.  Tht 
immediftte  inclusion  of  (lie  Bostonlans  was  rstbcr 
dcprectited  by  the  publishers  (Uie  Scribncrs,  who 
were  very  generally  and  in  a  high  degree  ajpprt- 
ciative:  I  make  no  complaiut  of  tbcni  at  all  I)  — 
and  there  were  reasons  for  which  1  also  wantrd  to 
wait:  we  always  meant  that  tlint  work  sbcwtd 
eventually  come  in.  Revision  of  it  loomed  pecul- 
iarly formidable  and  time-consuming  ( for  intrinsic 
reasons,)  and  as  other  tliing:i  were  more  pressing 
and  more  promptly  feasible  I  allowed  it  to  stand 
over — with  the  best  intentions,  and  also  in  com- 
pany with  a  small  number  more  of  provisiunal 
omissions.  But  by  this  time  it  had  sttKMl  over, 
disappointment  had  set  in;  Uie  undertaking  had 
begun  to  announce  itself  as  a  virtiuil  failure,  aod 
we  stopped  short  where  wc  were — that  is  when  a 
couple  of  dozen  volumes  were  out.  From  that  mo- 
ment, some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  notliing  what- 
ever has  \Kvn  addetl  tu  tiic  scries — nn<]  Hktv  u 
little  enough  appearance  now  that  there  will  erer. 
Your  good  impression  of  the  Bostonians  greatlj 
moves  me — Uie  thing  was  no  success  wliaterer  tn 
publication  in  the  Century  {where  it  came  out,) 
and  the  late  R.  W.  Gilder,  of  that  periodical,  wrote 
me  at  the  time  that  they  had  never  publisbed 
an>'thing  that  appeared  so  little  to  interest  tbetr 
readers.  I  felt  about  it  my»;lf  then  that  it  was 
probably  rather  a  renuu-kable  feat  of  objectivity — 
nut  I  never  was  ver>-  thoroughly  happy  about  it, 
and  seem  to  recall  that  I  found  the  subject  and  the 
material,  after  I  had  got  launched  in  it.  under 
some  illusion,  less  interesting  and  repaying  than 
I  had  assumed  it  to  be.  All  the  same  I  thoHid  have 
liked  to  review  it  for  the  Edition — it  would  hsve 
come  out  m  much  truer  and  more  curious  thing 
{it  was  meant  to  be  curious  from  the  first;)  but 
there  can  be  no  question  of  that,  or  of  the  propor- 
tionate Preface  to  have  been  written  with  it,  at 


( 
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present — or  probably  ever  within  my  span  of  life. 
Apropos  of  which  matters  I  at  this  moment  hear 
from  Heinemann  that  four  or  five  of  my  books 
that  he  has  have  quite  (entirely)  ceased  to  sell  and 
that  he  must  break  up  the  plates.  Of  course  he 
must;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it;  and  the 
things  in  question  are  mostly  all  in  the  Edition. 
But  such  is  "success"  I  I  shoidd  have  liked  to  write 
that  Preface  to  the  Bostonians — which  will  never 
be  written  now.  But  think  of  noting  now  that 
that  is  a  thing  that  has  perished  I 

I  am  doing  my  best  to  feel  better,  and  hope  to 
go  out  this  afternoon  the  first  for  several  I  I  am 
exceedingly  with  you  all  over  Philip's  transfer  to 
France.  We  are  with  each  other  now  as  not  yet 
before  over  everything  and  I  am  yours  and  your 
wife's  more  than  ever, 

H.  J. 


To  Mrs.  WUfred  Sheridan. 

Lieut.  Wilfred  Sheridan,  Rifle  Brigade,  fell  in  action 
at  Loos,  September  25,  1916. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

October  4th,  1915. 
Dearest,  dearest  Clare, 

I  have  heard  twice  from  your  kindest  of 
Fathers,  and  yet  this  goes  to  you  ( for  poor  baffling 
personal  reasons)  with  a  dreadful  belatedness. 
The  thought  of  coming  into  your  presence,  and 
into  Mrs.  Sheridan's,  with  such  wretohed  empty 
and  helpless  hands  is  in  itself  paralysing;  and  yet, 
even  as  I  say  that,  the  sense  of  how  my  whole  soul 
is  full,  even  to  its  being  racked  and  torn,  of  Wil- 
fred's belovedest  image  and  the  splendour  and 
devotion  in  which  he  is  all  radiantly  wrapped  and 
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enshrined,  [makes  me]  ask  myself  if  I  don't  reaDy 
bring  you  something,  of  a  sort,  in  thus  giving  you 
the  assurance  of  how  absolutely  I  adored  him!  Yet 
who  can  give  you  anything  that  approaches  your 
incomparable  sense  that  he  was  yours,  and  ym 
his,  to  the  last  possessed  and  possessing  ra" 
of  him?  I  can't  pretend  to  utter  to  you  wo 
"consolation" — vainest  of  dreams:  for  wh 
your  suffering  but  tlie  ntcasurc  of  his  virtoj 
charm  and  his  beauty? — everj'thing  we  ao  loved 
him  for.  Hut  I  see  you  mark«]  witH  bis  gkny  too, 
and  so  intimately  associated  with  his  noble  IcgOMl. 
with  the  light  of  it  about  you,  and  about  his  chil- 
dren, always,  and  the  precious  privilege  of  maldng 
him  live  again  whenever  one  approaches  vou;  con- 
vinced as  I  am  that  you  will  rise,  in  spite  of  tbe 
unspeuUuble  laceration,  to  the  greatness  of  all  this 
and  feel  it  carry  you  in  a  state  of  sublime  pri\-ilrgr. 
I  had  sight  and  some  sound  of  him  during  an  hour 
of  that  last  leave,  just  before  he  went  off  again; 
and  what  he  made  me  then  feel,  and  what  hts  face 
seemed  to  say,  amid  that  cluster  of  relatives  in 
which  I  was  the  sole  outsider  (of  which  too  I  was 
extraordinarily  proud,)  is  beyond  all  expreasiao. 
I  don't  know  why  I  presume  to  say  midi  tiunn 
— I  mean  poor  things  only  of  mine,  to  you.  ul 
stricken  and  shaken  as  you  are — and  tben  again 
I  know  how  any  touch  of  his  noble  humanity  inuit 
be  unspeakably  dear  to  you,  and  that  you'll  go  on 
getting  the  fragrance  of  them  wherever  he  passed. 
I  think  w^ith  unutterable  tenderness  of  those  days 
of  late  last  autunm  when  you  were  in  the  little 
house  off  the  Edgware  Road,  and  the  humour  and 
gaiety  and  vivid  sympathy  of  his  talk  (about  his 
then  beginnings  and  conditions)  made  me  hang 
spellbound  on  his  lips.  But  what  memories  are 
tnese  not  to  you,  and  how  can  one  !tp«k  to  you 
at  all  without  stirring  up  tbe  deepsf  Well  we  are 
all  in  them  vdth  you.  and  with  his  mother — and 
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may  I  speak  of  his  father? — ^and  with  his  children, 
and  we  cling  to  you  and  cherish  you  as  never  be- 
fore. I  live  with  you  in  thought  every  step  of  the 
long  way,  and  am  yours,  dearest  Clare,  all  de- 
votedly and  sharingly, 

Henby  James. 


To  Hugh  Wdpcle. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Nov.  18th,  1915. 

•  .  •  I  take  to  my  heart  these  blest  Cornish 
words  from  you  and  thank  you  for  them  as  articu- 
lately as  my  poor  old  impaired  state  permits.  It 
will  be  an  immense  thing  to  see  you  when  your  own 
conditions  permit  of  it,  and  in  that  fond  vision  I 
hang  on.  I  have  been  having  a  regular  hell  of  a 
smnmer  and  autumn  (that  is  more  particularly 
from  the  end  of  July:)  through  the  effect  of  a  bad 
—an  aggravated  —  heart-crisis,  during  the  first 
weeks  of  which  I  lost  valuable  time  by  attributing 
(under  wrong  advice)  my  condition  to  mistaken 
causes;  but  I  am  in  the  best  hands  now  and  appar- 
ently responding  very  well  to  very  helpful  treat- 
ment. But  the  past  year  has  made  me  feel  twenty 
years  older,  and,  frankly,  as  if  my  knell  had  rung. 
Still,  I  cultivate,  I  at  least  attempt,  a  brazen  front. 
I  shall  not  let  that  mask  drop  till  I  have  heard 
your  thrilling  story.  Do  intensely  believe  that  I 
respond  clutchingly  to  your  every  grasp  of  me, 
every  touch,  and  would  so  gratefully  be  a  re-con- 
necting link  with  you  here — ^where  I  don't  wonder 
that  you*re  bewildered.  (It  will  be  indeed,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  bewildered  leading  the  be- 
wildered.) I  have  "seen"  very  few  people — I  see 
as  few  as  possible,  I  can't  stand  them,  and  all  their 
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Eromiscuous  prattle,  mostly;  so  tliAt  those  who 
ive  reported  of  me  to  you  must  have  be4;n  pecul- 
iarly vociferous.  I  deplore  with  all  my  heart  your 
plague  of  boils  and  of  insoitmia;  I  haven't  known 
the  former,  but  the  latter,  alas,  is  my  own  actual 
portion.  I  think  I  shall  know  your  rattle  of  the 
telephone  as  soon  as  ever  I  shall  bear  it  Heaven 
speed  it,  dearest  Hugh,  and  keep  me  all  foodestly 
yours, 

Henby  Ja 
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